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MOTOR TORPEDO BOATS 


W BEING DELIVERED TO THE BRITISH ADMIRALTY A 
BUILDING FOR THE SWEDISH, GREEK AND 73 
NORWEGIAN GVTS. 


LLP. BR «LTD PORTS! Cc 





ECIALISTS IN HIGH SPEED CRAFT FOR AIR BASE SERVICING — MILITARY AND NAVAL PURPOSES 


Notable Numbers 


Cork-tipped 
or Plain... 


Judge Jefferys resided during the period of the ‘Bloody Assizes’ after the 













6, HIGH WEST STREET, DORCHESTER. In this building the notorious 





battle of Sedgemoor in 1685. 


Famous in quite a different sense is that other 
Notable Number, well-known to cigarette - smokers 
—Player’s No. 3. Mellowness, distinction of flavour 
and finer quality in the tobacco—these are reasons 


why No. 3 is such a notable smoke. 
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THE BRITISH POWER BOAT CO., LTD. 
Hythe ° Southampton ° England 


Telephone: Hythe, Southampton 201 (10 lines). Telegrams : POV AH Hythe, Southampton. 


Operators of the World’s largest Factory devoted to High- 
Speed Motor Craft and Pioneer Specialists of High-Speed 
Motor Craft for Air Liaison. 

Contractors to the Admiralty, War Office, Air Ministry, 
Dominion, Colonial and Foreign Governments. 




















CAMBERLEY MILITARY STUDIES CENTRE 


STAFF COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 


And Advanced Tactical Training for Regimental Officers of the Regular and 
Territorial Armies. 
BRIG.-GENERAL A. B. BEAUMAN, C.B.E., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
and (late Commander 15th Inf. Bde.) 
MAJOR L. A. W. B. LACHLAN, ?.s.c. 
(late General Staff, War Office. Lecturer London University) 
Camberley House, Portesbery Road, Camberley, successors from 1st March, 1939 
to COLONELS VILLIERS-STUART & TURNER 
Two out of every three officers who have taken advantage of 
this system of instruction have passed into the Staff Colleges. 
Prospectus on application. 
Telegrams—Turvil, Camberley. Telephone—Camberley 851 








REPAIRS TO REGIMENTAL COLOURS 


The Royal United Service Institution 

can undertake Repairs to Regimental 

Colours, Standards, Banners, etc., by 
skilled workers. 


ESTIMATES AND EXPERT ADVICE CAN BE GIVEN. 
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kind permission of the ““Windsor Magazine’). By Michael Cobb. Home and Dominion 
Magazines. Foreign Magazines. Recent Publications. Sporting News. 
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The Royal United Service institution, Whitehall, London, S.W.I. 

































































ARMY & R.A.F. 
EXAMINATIONS 


O matter where you are stationed, the Metropolitan 
Services College can be of the greatest possible assist- 
ance to you in your preparation. 


EXAMINATION RESULTS 
The Acid Test of Tutorial Efficiency 


Army Promotion: Over 21,000 Passes in the several 
Sub-heads of subjects (b) and (d) and during the last eleven 
years, MORE SPECIAL CERTIFICATES than ALL other Candidates 
combined, 


Staff College (Camberley and Quetta) : during 1932-38, M.S.C. 
Students gained more than Two-TuHiRDs of the TOTAL PassEs. 


R.A.F. Staff College Qualifying and S.S.O. Exams. At 


,these examinations the Metropolitan Services College has 
presented 82 SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS. 


Write TO-DAY for a copy of the College latest ‘Army Prospectus” 
or “R.A.F. Prospectus,” gratis on request to the Secretary, (M4), 


METROPOLITAN SERVICES COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS ENGLAND 


{6S SSR ACREAGE IRSA AAR“ eA 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 6courses of Lectures in MILITARY 


SUBJECTS, available for Territorial Army, Officers Training Corps and Cadet Corps, will be 
held next Session at convenient EVENING hours and at moderate fees. 


ACADEMIC CERTIFICATE OF PROFICIENCY IN MILITARY STUDIES. A ONE- 
YEAR Course of two lectures per week of an advanced standard specially suitable for 
those desirous of training for Staff employ. This Course is accepted by the War Office in 
this latter respect, and with special recognition in regard to the TERRITORIAL ARMY 
STAFF COLLEGE COURSE. INTERMEDIATE COURSE, SENIOR DIVISION. A 
ONE-YEAR Course of one lecture per week particularly suitable for JUNIOR officers, &c., 
desirous of improving their general military knowledge. 
Both Courses begin early in OCTOBER, 1939, and are held at KING’S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C.2. 
Full details obtainable from the Academic Registrar, University of London, The Senate House, W.C.1. 





























Of which millions of bottles are sold 








$A annually in Sweden; approved by the 
Raye’ Lint Medical profession in the U.K. for its 
ye TABLE WAT properties in promoting better health. 
, Sole agent in Gt. Britain: 


UOUONOUWONO NO LOL COLONEL DRAGE, CRICCIETH. 
Sole wholesale distributors : 


RPAMLOSA INGRAM & ROYLE, LTD. 


Competitive prices, 


THE FAMOUS ALKALINE It is the finest and least expensive health-giving 


table water. 


























SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL & AFRICAN STUDIES 


University of London 
ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN LANGUAGES 
Courses in the following and many other languages are provided by the 
School for the special requirements of the Navy, Army and Air Force :— 


Indian Languages, Chinese, Japanese, Malay, 

Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Hausa, Swahili. 
For further information apply to the Secretary, 
SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL & AFRICAN STUDIES, VANDON HOUSE, 
Telephone: Whitehall 4735: VANDON STREET, S.W.! 








— BOOKS — Francis Epwarps Ltp. 


H h R L keep a good stock of 
ug ees td. second-hand NAVAL & 


MILITARY BOOKS, also 


Military, Naval and TRAVELS & GENERAL 
General Booksellers, LITERATURE. 
Stationers & Publishers Catalogues sent post free on application. 
83 MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET 
5 & 7 REGENT STREET, S.W.1 annem see 











RUSSIAN SCHOOLMASTER 


R. MILNE & CO. Ltd. Coaches for Army Russian 


Interpretership Exams. 


T. ROMANOFF, 
58, Argyle Road, West Ealing W.13 


ART DEALERS 
PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 
PICTURE RESTORERS 








Specialise in SHOW CASES 


FOR REGIMENTAL COLOURS, | REMEMBER 
MEDALS AND RELICS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION i Gina Steeples No&3 
quality when you want a 
41 ALDWYCH, STRAND, W.C.2 good pair of socks. 
Tel. : Tem. Bar 4870 FROM ALL HOSIERS 




















PROMOTION EXAMINATIONS 


Since 1922 only two failures in Examination at first attempt, and 
three failures in one sub-liead. Some candidates averaged 80—100 
per cent. in various sub-heads. 

ENTRANCE INTO REGULAR ARMY FROM SUPPLEMENTARY 

RESERVE AND TERRITORIAL ARMY 
Several second on the list inclu ling 99} per cent. for Imperial Military 
Geography. Four pupils failed to get Regular Army Commissions in 
12} years. 
Lieut.-Colonel T. M. MACGREGOR-GREER, 112, Argyle Road, W.13 


Tel.: Pertoale 2621 
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The JOHNSON 


LIGHT MACHINE GUN 


RUGGED + RELIABLE » HiGH POWERED 

































Only 12 Basic Parts, Complete Field Stripping. 


SPECIFICATIONS: Caliber : .30-'06, or any other military caliber. Weight : 
12 pounds. Feed: Magazine or belt. Barrels: Instantly interchangeable. 
Accuracy : Accurately fired, full automatic, from shoulder. Cyclic Rate : 300 
to 1,000 rounds per minute. 


























The JOHNSON 
Semi-Automatic Rifle 








i SPECIFICATIONS: Caliber: .30-'06; other calibers optional. 
i Weight : 8} to 9} lbs. Fire Cycle: th second. Action: Johnson 
short recoil—simple—positive—rugged. Magazine : Type R ; built-in 
10-shot rotary-feed, loaded singly or from Springfield-type clip while 
bolt is open or closed. Bolt stays open after last shot fired ; Type V : 
5-shot detachable box. Barrels: Instantly interchangeable. Accuracy: 
3-inch 5-shot groups at 200 yards fired from prone position, forearm 
rest, no sling, iron sights. 


Rugged : Johnson machine guns and rifles, built to withstand severe 
| rapid firing and abuse, require little care. Military Training: Ease of 
handling, simplicity and similarity of mechanisms enable quicker 
training of machine gunners and riflemen. 















JOHNSON AUTOMATICS TRUST 


General Offices: 84 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: ** JOHNSON ” 


















SERVES THE SERVICES 


It belongs to them, is controlled by them, and 
aims at promoting their interests in every way. 


THERE ARE NO SHAREHOLDERS 


and all surplus revenue is returned to the Services 
in rebate, discount and other schemes for the 
benefit of the Services. 


THE ‘N.A.A.F.1. SUPPLIES EVERYTHING 


but is strictly limited to dealing with Serving 
Members of the Regular Forces, their wives and 
families, and Territorials during Annual 
Training. 
Headquarter Offices : 
IMPERIAL COURT, UPPER KENNINGTON LANE, LONDON, S.E.11) 
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Carlisle & Gregson 


JIMMY’S 
(Established over 50 Years) 


5, Lexham Gardens, Kensington, W.8 





STAFF COLLEGES, PROMOTION, 
All SERVICES Entrance Examinations 
‘: and UNIVERSITIES. ‘: 





Telegraphic Address: ‘* Lexjam, Kens, London.” 
Telephone: Western 1287. 
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These 25-footers are typical of the wide range of 
. Naval Craft—motor 


picket boa 


British and foreign governments. Particulars 
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JHE VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS 75mm 
MOBILE ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN 


Represents the latest development 
in mobile light artillery and being 
perfectly stable at low angles of 
elevation is suitable for engaging 
Tanks as well as Aircraft. 











Length of Bore - - - - 46 Calibres 

Muzzle Velocity - - - - 2640fs. - - 805 ms. 
Weight of Projectile - - - 14.33 Ibs. - - 6.5 kg. 
Maximum Horizontal Range - 16680 yds.- - [5250 m. 
Maximum Vertical Range - - 34775 ft. - - 10600 m. 
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The Gun in travelling position behind the Vickers-Carden-Loyd Artillery Tractor. 
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VICKERS HOUSE, BROADWAY, 
LONDON, S.W.| 
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Two New BOOKS published by BELL 





On Active Service 
BRIG.-GEN. W. W. SEYMOUR 


A most interesting collection of personal accounts of life 
on active service in former times, compiled from letters, 
diaries and private records; by those who took part in 
history and themselves fashioned it: men and women 
who recorded what they saw, endured, and, sometimes, 
enjoyed. 

It depicts the life of the Regimental Officer and Man in 
some campaigns of the British Army between 1660, the 
birth-year of the Standing Army, and the last ‘small 
wars’ of the Victorian era: from the stately days of Tan- 
gier to those of light-hearted, improvised ‘bush-whackin.’ 


Field-Marshal Lord Milne : ‘ Of absorbing interest.’ 
Sunday Times: ‘It enlivens and enriches the bare story 
of military campaigns by letting us go with the men who 
worked in them and by letting us feel with them in all 
their tumultuous emotions.’ 

Maj.-Gen. Sir Ernest Swinton (Ole-Luk-Oie) : ‘A most 
realistic and graphic picture of the British soldier.’ 


332 +vili pages; with maps. 12s. 6d. net. 


The American 
War of 
Independence 


In Perspective 


LT.-GEN. SIR GEORGE 
MACMUNN 


Sir George MacMunn is 
about to add to his ‘Perspec- 
tive’ studies of the Indian 
Mutiny and the Crimean 
War, an equally interesting 
and useful book on the 
American War of Indepen- 
dence, a succinct account of 
that confused period from 
the standpoint of modern 
historical research. 


Illustrated: about 15s. net 


(Ready in October). 
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EVOLUTION OF | 
THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE | 
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Sir John Marriott | 


“His history is admirably 
proportioned and _ unassailably 
accurate. One looks in Sir John’s 
books for well-found history 
and the temperate expression of 
orthodox opinion. These are the 
pre-eminent qualities of this one, 
which, as an introduction to a 
great subject, could hardly be 
bettered.”’—Punch. 
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the Council. 

An Officers’ Mess may subscribe to the JouRNAL, but is mot eligible for 
membership. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


ANNUAL MemBERS.—Subscription {1 5s. od., payable on joining and on Ist 
January yearly. (Note.—The Entrance Fee has been temporarily suspended). 
LIFE MEMBERS.— 


(a) £20 os. od., payable in one sum or; 
(6) £21 os. od., payable in four instalments of Five Guineas, the first on 


joining, the others on Ist January of each succeeding year. 

The above rates of subscription entitle Members to the loan of four volumes at 
a time from the Library, provided they are at Home or at those stations abroad 
where arrangements exist for forwarding books. 

It is important that Officers joining should furnish full and clear particulars of 
their Name, Rank, Ship, Regiment or R.A.F. Squadron, etc., and the address to 
which they wish their JOURNALS sent. 

Officers of the Indian, Dominion and Colonial Naval, Military, and Air Forces 
temporarily in the United Kingdom may become members for a period of six months 
on payment of Ten Shillings and Sixpence, or One Guinea for twelve months. 
The additional subscription to the Lending Library is Five Shillings for six months. 


THE INSTITUTION 


The Royal United Service Institution is situated just below the War Office in 
Whitehall. It has the best professional Library in the United Kingdom ; a Lecture 
Theatre, where an autumn and winter session of lectures is devoted to subjects of 
current or historical Service interest. The Reading and Smoking Rooms are pro- 
vided with the leading papers, periodicals and writing materials. 

The Institution is open daily from 10 a.m, to 7 p.m., except Sunday, Christmas 
Day and Good Friday. 


THE JOURNAL 


The R.U.S.I. JourNAL is published quarterly and sent post free to Members in 
any part of the world. Copies may be purchased by non-members, price 7s. 6d. 


THE MUSEUM 


Situated in the Banqueting Hall of the old Palace of Whitehall (1622), with its 
magnificent Rubens ceiling, the R.U.S. Museum is a treasure house of relics and 
mementoes of great victories and renowned warriors. There is also a most valuable 
collection of Uniforms, Medals, Ship, Tank, and Aircraft Models, and models of the 
battles of Trafalgar and Waterloo. 

For Members and their friends, there are private entrances to the Museum from 
the Institution. 

H.M. Forces in uniform are admitted free at the public entrance. 


Admission to the general public is 1s. ; Wednesday and Saturday after Noon, 6d. 
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August, 1939. 
Council 
Lieutenant-General J. H. Marshall-Cornwall, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., has 
been elected a Regular Army Member of the Council in the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Major-General Sir B. N. Sergison-Brooke, K.C.V.O., C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Ex-Officio Members 


Admiral Sir A. Dudley P. R. Pound, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., has succeeded Admiral 
F of the Fleet Sir Roger R. C. Backhouse, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., C.M.G., as an ex-officio 
l Member of the Council, on taking up the appointment of First Sea Lord and Chief 
of the Naval Staff ; and Lieutenant-General Sir W. D. S. Brownrigg, K.C.B., D.S.O., 
has succeeded General Sir Walter M. St. G. Kirke, G.C.B., K.C.B., D.S.O., on taking 

) up the appointment of Director General of the Territorial Army. 


5 New Members 
5 . 


The following officers joined the Institution during the period 15th April to 
18th July :— 


ROYAL NAVY 


n Lieutenant-Commander J. Quicke, R.N. 

e Commander R. A. B, Edwards, R.N. 

yf Commander T. L. Bratt, R.N. 

rs Sub-Lieutenant L. E. Peyton Jones, R.N. 
Lieutenant A. S. Pomeroy, R.N. 

S Lieutenant M. Keith-Roach, R. N. 


Mr. A. Bowen, Naval Cadet. 
Lieutenant Philip Beeman, Royal Marines. 
Captain H. F. C. Kimpton, Royal Marines. 


15 Lieutenant M. H. Phillips, R.N.V.R. 

Captain T. M. Gray, Royal Marines. 
a ARMY 
le Lieutenant R. A. St. G. Martin, The Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light 
le Infantry. 

Lieut-Colonel W. B. J. Osbaldeston Mitford, late The Gordon Highlanders. 
n Lieutenant Eric Jones, The Gloucestershire Regiment. 

Lieutenant J. A. S. Hawkins, Royal Artillery. 

Captain C. J. McCall Alport, The Artists Rifles. 
4 Colonel W. C. C. Weetman, M.C., T.D., 8th Sherwood Foresters, Reserve of 


Officers. 
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Captain J. B. Loveluck, Royal Artillery. 
Major H. Williams, Royal Engineers. 
Major S. A. Yorke, Royal Artillery (T.). 
Captain J. R. H. Platt, Royal Engineers. 
Lieutenant T. S. Taylor, M.C., 5/14th Punjab Regiment (Pathans). 
Captain G. P. D. Adams, The Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire Regiment. 
Lieutenant P. G. W. M. Coke, Royal Garhwal Rifles, I.A. 
Lieut.-Colonel G. G. Talbot, M.B., R.A.M.C. (T.). 
Lieutenant H. P. E. Hodgson, Royal Engineers. 
2nd Lieutenant W. K. Evers, 13th Anti-Tank Regiment, R.A. (S.R.). 
2nd Lieutenant M. J. W. Russell, 86th (E.A.) (Herts Yeomanry), Field Regi- 
ment, R.A. (T.A.). 
Captain Mohindar Singh Chopra, 6th Royal Battn. 13th Frontier Force 
Rifles. 
Lieutenant P. T. O’Brien Butler, Royal Horse Artillery. 
2nd Lieutenant J. A. Girdwood, The Northamptonshire Regiment. 
Major J. A. Baillon, M.C., The South Staffordshire Regiment. 
Captain C. L. W. Blackburne, The South Lancashire Regiment. 
Lieutenant H. S. Frost, The Cheshire Regiment. 
Lieut.-Colonel J. S. Mowat, late 7th Light Cavalry, I.A. 
Captain J. H. Turner, 7th Gurkha Rifles, I.A. 
Major E. H. Collins, The Sherwood Foresters. 
2nd Lieutenant Hereward Wake, 60th Rifles. 
Major J. H. Anstice, 5th Royal Inniskilling Dragoon Guards. 
Captain The Hon. H. C. Hovell-Thurlow-Cumming-Bruce, The Seaforth 
Highlanders. 
Lieutenant A. P. Johnson, The Suffolk Regiment. 
Lieutenant R. M. Allen, The Royal Norfolk Regiment. 
Captain J. R. Cousens, The Durham Light Infantry. 
2nd Lieutenant J. B. de S. Calthrop, 5th (Cinque Ports) Battn. The Royal 
Sussex Regiment, T.A. 
Captain C. B. Rolfe, late R.A.S.C. 
Lieutenant G. P. Gofton-Salmond, The Sherwood Foresters. 
Captain A. R. de H. Mallock, Royal Tank Corps. 
Lieutenant H. G. Conroy, 4th Battn. 15th Punjab Regiment, I.A. 
Colonel R. G. Clarke, C.M.G., D.S.O., late The Queen’s Royal Regiment. 
Lieutenant P. G. Clarke, The Buffs. 
Lieut.-Colonel E. G. Savage, 1/5th Mahratta Light Infantry, I.A. 
Captain W. B. Stewart, Royal Artillery. 
Captain S. D. Verma, 16th Light Cavalry, I.A. 
Captain J. W. Rawlins, The Northamptonshire Regiment. 
2nd Lieutenant M. H. Price, The Rifle Brigade (S.R.). 
Captain P. R. Oliver, 1st Battn. (Coke’s), 13th F.F. Rifles, I.A. 
2nd Lieutenant J. H. Peyton Jones, Royal Artillery. 
Lieutenant R. E. B. Long, Southern Rhodesia Permanent Staff Corps. 
2nd Lieutenant C. B. Joly, Royal Tank Regiment. 
Captain G. C. B. Hawes, The East Lancashire Regiment. 
2nd Lieutenant D. Nicholls, R.A.S.C. 
2nd Lieutenant A. A. K. Pope, The King’s Shropshire Light Infantry. 
Major M. E. Barrett, D.C.M., Kedah Volunteer Force, Malaya. 
Lieutenant K. W. B. Murphy, The East Lancashire Regiment. 
Major W. J. Burchett, Royal Artillery (T.A.R.). 
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2nd Lieutenant R. Sergeant, The Lincolnshire Regiment. 

Captain J. F. Carroll, The Royal Norfolk Regiment. 

Captain P. M. Alpin, 8th Gurkha Rifles, I.A. 

Major E. H. Apps, Royal Army Ordnance Corps. 

Colonel Sir T. Crisp English, K.C.M.G. 

Lieut.-Colonel F. Russell, Royal Engineers (S.R.). 

Captain T. E. Southwell, R.A.S.C. 

2nd Lieutenant F. S. C. Hancock, The Middlesex Regiment. 

Captain C. G. Bowen, The Lancashire Fusiliers. 

Lieut.-Colonel T. G. Ll. Elliott, The Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry. 

Captain G. C. Grimshaw, Royal Artillery. 

2nd Lieutenant W. G. F. Jackson, Royal Engineers. 

Captain P. K. Chance, The Warwickshire Yeomanry. 

2nd Lieutenant A. D. R. G. Wilson, The Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 

Captain A. Sefton-Cohen, C.B., late The Royal Fusiliers and R.A.S.C. 

Captain B. A. G. Jones, Royal Artillery. 

Captain E. C. Saw, 2/17th Dogra Regiment, I.A. 

2nd Lieutenant Frank Adams, Royal Tank Regiment. 

Captain K. H. Collen, King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 

Lieutenant E. C, R. Blaker, Royal Signals. 

Major A. D. McKechnie, Honourable Artillery Company (Infantry). 

Brigadier H. L. Scott, C.B., C.M.G., M.C., late Chief of Military Staff, Jamma 
and Kashmir State Forces. 

2nd Lieutenant G. G. Romer, Irish Guards. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 


Flying Officer B. Barthold, R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader R. A. Sprague, R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader A. H. K. Russell, Royal Canadian Air Force. 
Wing Commander R. V. M. Odbert, R.A.F. 
Pilot Officer R. Miller, R.A.F. 
Flight-Lieutenant G. E. Gordon-Duff, R.A.F.O. 
Pilot Officer L. MacDonald-Hodges, R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader N. Carter, D.F.C., R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader R. L. Wallace, R.A.F. 
Flight-Lieutenant C. F. Harrington, R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader P. Jones, R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader W. R. Baird, R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader L. E. Jarman, R.A.F. 


OFFICERS EMERGENCY RESERVE 
Mr. E. H. Baxter. 








Gold Medal Essay (Military) 1939 


The following subject has been selected :— 
“‘ The development of air forces has increased the burdens imposed on Home m4 
Defence. Discuss its effect on the role and organization of the Regular 
and Territorial Forces in the event of a major European War.” 


The following essay has been received :— 
“ To him that hath.” 
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JOURNAL 


Journals Wanted 


Owing to exceptionally heavy demands for the JouRNALS for February, 1938, 
and February and May, 1939, the Institution’s stock of those numbers is very low. 
Will any member who has finished with his copies very kindly return them. 


Orders for Supply 


Subscribers are recommended to place orders for supply of the JouRNAL direct 
with the Royal United Service Institution, thereby obviating delay in delivery. 
A suitable order form can be provided on request. 


MUSEUM 
Special Exhibition 


The Special Exhibition depicting ‘“‘The Royal Artillery—Past and Present” i 
will continue throughout the summer holidays. _It includes a 20-foot diorama with 
models typifying the various units of Artillery of the present day—one section 
devoted chiefly to anti-aircraft and coast defence, the other to field artillery. There 
are numerous large scale models of military ordnance past and present, pictures, 
photographs and relics. The Institution is indebted to the War Office, the R.A. 
Institution, R.A. Association, the ‘‘Sphere,’’ Messrs. Britains, Ltd., and Lieutenant 
Emanuel, T.A., for loans to this Exhibition. 





Napoleonic Relics 


Through the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. C. H. L. Alder, the Institution has lately 
acquired on long loan a considerable number of very valuable Napoleonic relics 
which originally formed part of the famous d’Essling Collection. (Vide list of new 
Loans). These are on show in the Banqueting Hall near the Waterloo model. 


Additions 
(9055) Model of a Westland ‘‘ Lysander ’’ Monoplane.—Presented by Westland 
Aircraft, Ltd. 
(9056— Collection of old uniforms, head-dresses, sabretaches, etc.—Presented' by i 
61) the Trustees of the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum. { 
(9062) Model of a Bristol Blenheim Bomber.—Presented by The Bristol Air- 
craft Company. : 
(9063) Chinese bowl and silver cup.—Bequeathed by Lieut.-Colonel J. C. H. 
Mc€askill, 88th Carnatic Infantry. 
(9070) Sepia drawing, Sortiefrom Khartoum. By G. Montbard.—Presented by 
D. M. Atkinson. 
(9071) Uniform of the 3rd Regiment of Sikhs.—Presented by Mrs. A. C. Mason. : 
(9072) Shoulder belt plate, Royal Lancashire Volunteers.—Presented by 
C. B. Oxley. 
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(9073) 


(9077) 


(9078) 
(9079) 
(9080) 


(9081) 


(9083) 
(9082) 
(9084) 


(9085) 
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Mirror, from Napoleon’s dressing table at St. Helena. 
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Ten commemorative medals of Napoleon.—Presented by Miss A. E. 
Hewett. 

South African Medal, 1877-79; East and West African Medal, 1895, 
awarded to F. Bartlett, former employee of the Institution.—Pre- 
sented by Mrs. Bartlett. 

Dirk of Midshipman J. S. Smith who was wounded in H.MLS. ‘ Mino- 
taur ” at Trafalgar. 

Decorations and Medals awarded to Major-General Alexander Low.— 
Presented by Mrs. Louden. 

Oil painting of Sowars, 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry.—Presented by 
Lionel Edwardes. 

Sir John Moore’s Commissions as a Lieutenant-General, Commander of 
the Forces in the Mediterranean, and Commander of the Forces on a 
Particular Service ; letter from Sir Arthur Wellesley to Sir John Moore ; 
his ‘‘ Dispensation ” on being appointed a Knight of the Bath, a purse 
and a lock of his hair.—Purchased. 

Model of a Handley Page ‘“‘ Hampden” twin-engined bomber.—Pre- 
sented by Messrs. Handley Page, Ltd. 

Collection of military head-dresses.—Presented by the Trustees of the 
Welltome Museum. 


Bronze medallions commemorating the Bombardment of Algiers and the 
Battle of Minden.—Presented by Captain H. L. Boyle, R.N. 


Models of Vickers ‘‘ Wellington ’’ bomber and “‘ Spitfire ’’ single-seater 
fighter monoplanes.—Presented by Messrs. Vickers-Armstrongs. 


(3653-5) The following Napoleonic relics lent by Mr. and Mrs. C. H. L. Alder:— 


Napoleon’s death mask. 

Collar of Grand Master of the Legion d’Honneur worn by Napoleon. 
Sword of Peter the Great, given to Napoleon by Czar Alexander I. 
Set of twelve buttons from Napoleon’s greatcoat. 

Narwhal walking stick ; used at St. Helena. 

Eye screen, used at St. Helena. 

Two purses. 

Pocket knife. 

Gorget ; the first insignia of his rank, and treasured by Napoleon until 
his death. 

Cross of the Legion d’Honneur ; worn by Napoleon until his death. 


Two tortoiseshell boxes, taken from Napoleon’s dressing table at St. 
Helena. 


Statuette of Bliicher which belonged to Napoleon. 
Inkpot, used by Napoleon at St. Helena. 
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Brass scroll. 

Tobacco box, used by Napoleon at St. Helena until his death. 
Cartouche box. 

Three candelabra from the Palace at St. Cloud. 

Miniature of Napoleon. 


Heraldic table-cloth, made to be used at the signing of the Treaty of 
Vienna, which never took place. 


Bugle picked up on the field of Waterloo. 


Star of the Order of the Restoration, never issued but intended by 
Napoleon to take the place of the Legion d’Honneur. 


Bag of playing counters used by Napoleon at St. Helena. 
Brass breast-plate and back-plate worn by Napoleon at a review in Paris. 
Chain mail worn by Napoleon after an attempt was made on his life. 


Attendance 





The amounts taken for admission during April, May and June were :— 
£195 1s. 6d. in April. 
£112 3s. od. in May. 
£94 7S. 6d. in June. 
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TRAINING FOR HIGHER COMMAND 
By Arr MARSHAL SIR ARTHUR LonGMoRE, K.C.B., D.S.O. 
On Wednesday, 18th January, 1939, at 3 p.m. 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET THE EARL OF CORK AND ORRERY, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., 
A.D.C., in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN on introducing the Lecturer, said: ‘‘Sir Arthur Longmore is 
going to address us on the subject of preparation for higher command. Nobody 
could be better qualified than himself, because, as you know, he has just given 
up the command of the Imperial Defence College.’”’ 


LECTURE. 


EFORE I start I should like to make it quite clear that any views 
I may express are my own and not necessarily those held by any of 
the Government Departments which may be concerned. 


There have been two lectures in recent years at this Institution on 
practically the same subject : the first on 21st January, 1931, on “The 
Higher Study of War in the Services” by Vice-Admiral W. Boyle, at that 
time President of the Royal Naval College, now here to-day as your Chair- 
man, Admiral of the Fleet Lord Cork and Orrery ; the second in December, 
1935, on “The Higher Commander’’ by General Wavell, now C.-in-C., 
Southern Command. I have the permission of both these officers to 
refer to their lectures, and although my own will follow slightly different 
lines, there will be much in common between all three. It is inevitable 
that in order to do full justice to the difficult task that I have been set, 
I must refer to training provided by the two Services other than my own. 
For this I have no mandate and I hope, therefore, that members of the 
other Services will forgive my trespasses in this respect. 


I 
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My first difficulty is of course to define the Higher Commander ; 
what lower limit of rank and what actual posts should be included. How- 
ever, I shall have in mind for the purpose of my talk as to rank, the 
equivalent of a full Admiral and as to position Commander-in-Chief or 
Service Chief of Staff. Next, it is necessary to suggest what should be 
regarded as his essential qualities and attainments. It may be said that 
“the Great Captains” as the history books call them are “born not made.” 
Staff Colleges can help to make more efficient the future Higher Com- 
mander, but they cannot produce him if the stuff is not there. So much 
is required of him nowadays. He must be a master of his own profession, 
and have a working knowledge of the other Services sufficient to under- 
stand their language and appreciate their point of view. He must have 
acquired that sense of collective responsibility for the defence of the 
Empire which overrides his natural reactions to the problem arising from 
the purely parochial viewpoint of his own particular Service. He must 
have before him the Common Aim. His views on problems connected 
with his particular Service must not only be sound but he must be capable 
of expressing them convincingly to Ministers of whatever Governmentis 
in office. To achieve this he must have some knowledge of the politician 
and of his outlook, which may be so very different from his own. At 
the same time he must take good care to avoid getting too politically 
minded. This has not been unknown in the past. I hope he will leave 
his subordinate commanders with some scope to show their initiative 
and not do all his own staff’s work for them. Since it is unlikely that 
future wars of any magnitude will be fought single-handed, it is as well 
that he should know something of the characteristics of his probable 
friends as well as those of his enemies. A knowledge of French will on 
many occasions prove invaluable to him, and if he has another language as 
well so much the better. 


However, a mere catalogue of desirable qualifications is not sufficient, 
and I think we should go back to recent history and select two of the great 
men of the late war. I propose to take Marshal Foch and Admiral 
Jellicoe and very briefly to review their responsibilities and- to see how 
their career and training prepared them for the fulfilment of their tasks. 





SRL II 


TYPICAL HIGHER COMMANDERS 
MARSHAL Focu 


On 14th April, 1918, Marshal Foch was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the Allied Armies in France. His age was67. His mandate was 
as follows:—‘General Foch is appointed by the British, French and 
American Governments to co-ordinate the action of the British, French 
and American Armies on the Western Front. To this end all powers 
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necessary to secure effective fulfilment are conferred upon him. The 
British, French and American Governments for this purpose entrust to 
General Foch the strategic direction of military operations. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British, French and American Armies have full 
exercise of the tactical direction of their armies. Each C.-in-C. will have 
the right of appeal to his own Government if, in his opinion, his army is 
placed in danger by any order received from General Foch.” 

What more immense task could be given to any soldier and at a time 
of crisis when the German March offensive had not yet spent itself and the 
strategic employment of reserves as between the Allies had become acute. 
No need to remind you how, by his immense prestige as a soldier, his 
personality, and above all his indomitable optimism, he succeeded, and 
with the results we all know. The story of the Peace negotiations leading 
up to the Armistice is fully told in the history books and my purpose 
here is merely to draw attention to the principal part played by this 
Higher Commander in the negotiations, in the final scene in the railway 
carriage in Compiégne Forest, and subsequently as Military Adviser in 
the framing of the Peace Treaty in 1919. 

It is intéresting to trace his career. Still at school during the Franco- 
Prussian War, he passed out of the Ecole Polytechnique with distinction ; 
an Artillery Lieutenant at 24; a Captain at 28; a student at the 
Ecole Superieure de Guerre at 34; an instructor on Military History, 
Strategy and Applied Tactics at 44. In 1903 his lectures on “Des 
Principes de la Guerre’ were published ; a Lieut.-Colonel at 47 ; Colonel 
at 51; and Commandant of the Ecole de Guerre till his promotion to 
Divisional General at'56; 9th Army Commander at the battle of the Marne, 
1914. In 1917 Chief of the General Staff with duties of Military Adviser 
to French Government. In 1918 Generalissimo Allied Armies in France. 

Foch himself has written : ‘‘An officer of first rate ability can no longer 
be satisfied with mere professional attainments, such as the technique of 
leading troops and supplying their material wants, nor must he be content 
to live in a little world of his own.”” Again he says: “How can an officer 
comprehend and direct the social phenomena which characterise great 
national wars unless he has some acquaintance with moral and political 
sciences and possesses the knowledge of history which alone can explain 
to him the life of nations in the past and in the present.” 

I suggest he was the perfect example of the Higher Commander : 
he had profound military knowledge acquired by years of professional 
study combined with great executive ability and a brave heart. 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET THE EARL JELLICOE 


Admiral Jellicoe was Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Fleet from 
August 1914 to November 1916, when at times the margin of its superiority 
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over that of the German High Seas Fleet was not so pronounced as later 
on in the War. Lord Jellicoe’s book gives one a very good idea of how 
well he appreciated that factor in relation to the general strategical situa- 
tion—a factor which, taken intoconjunction with others, he suggested soon 
after his appointment, might govern tactics under certain circumstances 
and actually did so at the battle of Jutland. 


Other essential qualities of a C.-in-C. Grand Fleet, and which were 
possessed by both Jellicoe and Beatty, may be described as follows :— 


(a) That complete professional ability, backed by years of study and by 
a record of successful experience, which alone can give to the officers and 
men of a fleet that very necessary supreme confidence in their Commander- 
in-Chief. 

(b) The ability rapidly to appreciate a situation in emergency and to 
decide at once on the measures to meet it, when every minute counts and 
there is no time for conference. 


(c) The capacity to conduct a sea battle with a clear brain whilst in 
the line of battle and quite probably under heavy fire from enemy ships. 


A study of Lord Jellicoe’s career shows’a very even balance between 
executive sea service and administration ashore. As a Commander he 
survived the sinking of the “‘Victoria,’’ and as a Captain he was wounded 
during the Boxer Campaign in China. At 48 he was a Rear-Admiral, 
Atlantic Fleet. He was Controller and Third Sea Lord at 50; C.-in-C. 
Atlantic Fleet at 52; Second Sea Lord at 53; and C.-in-C., Grand 
Fleet at 55. 

Now let us consider very briefly the responsibilities involved in two or 
three existing posts which the Higher Commander is required to fill. 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, INDIA 


The duties of the C.-in-C., India, seem to be quite unique for a Service 
Commander. He is responsible for all the defence services in India— 
Indian Navy, Army and Air, as well as the civil side of the Defence 
Department of the Government. He is a member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. In addition he has a seat in the Upper House of the 
Indian Parliament or Council of State. In this capacity he must answer 
for all defence matters, expound and justify policy. This all requires 
rather a high degree of political flair or at any rate a more than super- 
ficial knowledge of a subject which is not part of a normal service training. 
Lord Kitchener, when he held that office, produced his own scheme of 
army reorganization and redistribution, including the financial implications 
drafted mostly by himself. His contention was that there was no reason 
why good soldiers should not be good business men. 
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THE AIR OFFICER COMMANDING-IN-CHIEF, FIGHTER COMMAND 


The responsibilities of the A.O.C.-in-C., Fighter Command include all 
measures necessary for active defence against air attack. It is necessary 
for him, therefore, to co-ordinate the actions of the various weapons and 
organizations which, between them, make up the structure of Home Air 
Defence. These include fighter aircraft, guns, searchlights, the balloon 
barrage, the observer corps—which is a voluntary civilian organization 
of watchers—and the organization for giving warning of impending air 
attack. Although the responsibility for these elements of Home Defence 
involves the War Office, Air Ministry and Home Office, their actions are 
co-ordinated and controlled by this Air Officer—a good example of co- 
ordination and control of arms belonging to different Services and of civil 
defence measures. 


It is obvious that the Higher Commander who holds this post should 
possess not only great professional ability in his own Service, but in 
addition the capacity for leadership which alone makes such an organiza- 
tion not only workable but efficient. 


A SERVICE CHIEF OF STAFF 


As a final example I will take the highest appointment in a Service— 
a Chief of Staff. By far the most exacting and responsible post, certainly 
in peace time, at periods of crisis and probably also in any future war. 


As a Service Chief he will be in constant and close touch with his Minister 
who on appointment may have very slender knowledge of the particular 
Service for which he finds himself responsible to Parliament. Patience 
and tact will be necessary on many occasioris to maintain those harmonious 
relations between the two which are essential for the smooth working of 
any Ministry. Naturally if the Minister has served in the capacity of 
Under-Secretary of State in that particular Service Ministry and if the 
Service Chief has had previous experience on the Board or Council it 
shortens the time very materially before they are each well into their 
stride. It may occasionally be found that some measure in prospect 
should, for political reasons, be announced perhaps before it might be 
considered expedient from the Service point of view. Or the case may 
be the other way round. These and other similar problems mayarise 
and need adjustment and it is here that a capacity for convincing argu- 
ment by a Service Chief may be of great value to him. 


Then there is the Chiefs of Staff Sub-Committee of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence in which a Service Chief is in frequent conference with 
his colleagues of the other Services on all matters of Defence. It will be 
of use to him if he has had previous training or experience in working with 
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members of the other Services and some knowledge of their technical 
language and general organization. 

The advice of Chiefs of Staff at times of crisis either collectively or in 
some cases individually may be sought by the Cabinet, and it is here 
particularly that Chiefs of Staff have their opportunity of stating their 
views candidly on strategical problems. 

A Chief will be the more capable of standing up to long periods of hard 
work in a crisis if he does not normally overload himself with too much 
detail. 

He must appreciate his position as the executive head of a Service 
department charged not with the framing but with the implementation of 
the Government’s Policy. In times of expansion or re-armament this will 
accord with his natural inclinations. But in times of contraction or of 
acute financial stringency it will not prove soeasy. Nothing could be more 
distasteful to a Service Chief who has been concerned in various capacities 
throughout his career in building up an efficient Service to see it dwindle 
as a result of a changed Government policy, however reasonable and 
justified by some fresh international dénouement. He will need all his 
experience and imagination to select the vital essentials which should be 
retained and then he will need all his self control and force of argument, 
both verbally and on paper, to save those essentials as a nucleus on which 
some successor may once again build up as rapidly and efficiently as 
possible to meet a fresh policy. 

Turning to the lighter side : a Chief of Staff will be required to attend 
many gatherings and dinners, listen to lengthy speeches to which he will 
frequently be required to add his contribution. His digestion must be 
good and his sense of humour well developed, otherwise the effect of a long 
series of feasts or functions may be depressing to himself and probably 
also to his staff. 

I hope that for the purpose of this lecture I have now given you an 
idea of what I suggest we should expect of a Higher Commander. In 
fact I have produced a broad outline specification of the finished product. 
Next, I must go back and trace his career and see what Opportunities 
exist in the Services to enable him to gradually acquire these qualities and 
finally emerge at the top or in the topmost branches of his own Service. 


EARLY TRAINING 


With the initial entry into the Service he selects, I will not occupy too 
much of your time. In each service there are alternative methods:— 


For the Navy there is Dartmouth—practically a public school educa- 
tion combined with an elementary service training. The alternative at 
a later age is a public school entry at a similar examination to that for 
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Woolwich, Sandhurst and Cranwell. Add to these a small quota of 
Commissions from the Lower Deck. 

For the Army there are Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, entry 
through the Supplementary Reserve or Territorial Army ; Commission 
from the ranks through Sandhurst. 

For the Air Force there are Cranwell, the Universities, the Short 
Service system, Cadetships selected from Boy Apprentices and Com- 
missions from the ranks. 

Various criticisms arise from time to time and adjustments are made 
regarding such matters as the allotment of marks as between subjects in 
the Entrance Examination and in the curriculum of the various Service 
Colleges in which a balance is aimed at between, on the one hand, a 
general education on University lines, and on the other, a Service or 
utility training. However, for the purpose of this lecture in which we 
are considering the Higher Command, our “young hopeful’ should be 
capable of passing into whichever College he has selected, have every 
opportunity for improving his education whilst he is there and finally of 
passing out to his Service. If he cannot pass such examinations he must 
have either wasted his time and his parents’ money at his school or else 
be so short of learning capacity that it is most unlikely, although not 
impossible, that he will be able to absorb all that he will be required to 
learn later in life, and which will be necessary if he is to reach the higher 
ranks. 

We will now assume that he is in his ship, with his regiment or squadron. 
For the next few years he will be very fully occupied in making himself a 
useful and efficient officer during which he will have ample opportunity 
of gradually improving his professional knowledge. I hope he will join 
in the activities of his brother officers. If he plays some game and can 
help the men, so much the better, it will give him a chance to develop 
leadership. A period as Adjutant, or say, First Lieutenant of a small 
ship will provide very valuable training in administration and elementary 
staff work. He should lose no opportunity of getting to know the other 
Services professionally, not merely on the playing field or at a guest night, 
but by learning something of their job—ships, aeroplanes, tanks, guns, etc. 
I have known cases in the past where some form of special esprit de corps 
has resulted in a unit overseas living in its exclusive family circle and 
almost priding itself that it knew nothing of the other Service units even 
in the immediate vicinity. I think it should be the duty of all Command- 
ing Officers to encourage their youngsters to be more enterprising in that 
respect, and I am quite sure that many, in fact, do so now. 


I should like to see him on overseas service early in his career. It will 
help to harden him, widen his outlook, keep his mind off matrimony at 
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too early an age, and it may quite possibly provide an opportunity for 
some form of active or emergency service. Palestine, the N.W. Frontier, 
Spanish coast patrols, the Yangtse river, during recent years have all 
provided some scope for initiative and decision even for the junior officer. 
There seems no sign of any falling off in the number and frequency of 
“fncidents” in the various parts of the world where one or more of the 
Services is involved. They may be embarrassing and sometimes costly 
to the Government, and no doubt the world would be happier without 
them, but they certainly do provide valuable training experience. I think 
the story has already been told in this Institution of a certain disturber of 
the peace in one of those portions of the Middle East for which we were 
responsible shortly after the Great War. He was known as the Assistant 
Director of Training, and when his activities were finally curtailed life 
becamé rather dull and orthodox until some fresh brigand rose to stardom 
and took his place when useful training commenced with added vigour. 
I am not inferring that such training lapsed entirely in the interval, but it 
certainly becomes more realistic when the opponents are not imaginary, 
but are numerous and armed with lethal weapons which they handle 
with accuracy. 
THE STAFF COLLEGES 


Soon it will be time for the young officer to think of Staff Colleges and 
here I must digress for a minute and discuss what I consider to be the 
fundamental difference in staff requirements between the Navy and 
Army. Up to the limit of its fuel endurance a.ship and consequently a 
fleet is self-contained: its food supply will normally outlast its fuel 
supply ; it has no day-to-day Q problems. A short signal sends it on its 
mission, another sends it home again. It is completely mobile and its 
movements are not hampered by such considerations as affect the 
strategical employment of land forces. If mechanization has simplified 
the Army’s problem in some respects, it has added fresh complications in 
others. The movement of a land force depends on so many factors that 
there must be a trained staff each with his particular task which provides 
the Military Commander with such information as will enable him io 
estimate his capacity for movement and thereafter the details connected 
with such movement must be co-ordinated and promulgated in the most 
appropriate form. In the case of the Navy the Captain of the Fleet or 
Maintenance Captain orders his fleet oilers and store ships where he 
requires them to meet the Fleet. The civilian Naval Store Officer at the 
base knows the bulk requirements of the fleet and the specialist Naval 
Engineer and Paymaster each play their part and do much of the work 
which in the Army is done by the Army Staff Officer of medium grade. 


Turning to operations: the Commander-in-Chief of a fleet will rely 
on his trained Operation Staff to produce Battle Orders and appreciations 
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of alternative courses of action open to the enemy and the measures 
recommended to meet each contingency ; but in the approach to a fleet 
action, as I have already said, it is the C.-in-C. who must make the 
immediate decision as to deployment and his subsequent conduct of the 
sea battle cannot wait for staff conferences. He is in the line of battle— 
that is his tradition—on his success or failure in that position history will 
judge him as a Higher Commander. It is Nelson, not his First Sea Lord 
Admiral Barham, who is on the column in Trafalgar Square. 


An Army Commander has not yet got quite the same problem where 
speed of decision is so vital and where the means are at his disposal 
immediately to alter his tactics, as in the case of a fleet action. He must 
still rely on his trained staff for sorting out the information on which he 
must act and the subsequent preparation of the orders in accordance with 
his decision. 


A Fleet Flagship, in addition to the Chief of Staff and Operation 
Staff, has Staff Specialists such as the Commander (N) whose navigating 
qualifications are the first essential for safe navigation of the fleet. Simi- 
larly, the Fleet Gunnery, Torpedo and W.T. Officers are concerned primar- 
ily with their specialist functions for which they have been through a long 
course at the appropriate college and which automatically includes an 
element of staff training. 


Camberley does not train specialists but General Staff Officers. They 
must be interchangeable as between Operations, Personnel, andQ. With- 
out these Staff Officers in their various grades, the machinery of the 
headquarters organization of a Division, Corps, or Army will not function. 
They must work as a team. It is from their numbers that the Higher 
Commander eventually emerges. 


It is important to realise these differences because they account very 
largely for the attitude of the respective Services towards the whole 
question of “Staff.” In the Navy it is very “desirable” that an officer 
should have been through some staff training, principally for the higher 
education value he will get from it. On the other hand, for the Army 
officer it is much more important that he should have been trained and 
had experience in staff work in order that, as a “‘Higher Commander”’ he 
may be able rapidly to appreciate all those factors which, together, vitally 
concern the movements of his forces and the conduct of their operations. 
The Air Force staff problem comes somewhere between the two. An 
efficient operation and intelligence staff is, of course, essential. Up to the 
limit of its range, the aircraft like the ship is self-contained, but, after each 
flight, on return to its aerodrome it needs fuel, ammunition, as well as 
food and rest for the crew. These involve staff administrative problems, 
but not quite of the same calibre as those of the Army. 
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These differences in requirements between the Navy and Army are 
reflected in the conditions stipulated for acceptance of officers into the 
respective Staff Colleges as well as in the syllabus of their courses. The 
Navy select their candidates from those applying and they require no 
qualifying examination, whereas the Army and Air Force officer must pass 
a stiff examination. Thus we find the latter in their late twenties studying 
hard with a view to making sure of their future, for it is on their initial 
qualification, selection and final success at their Staff College that so 
much depends. 


The qualifying examinations for Camberley and Quetta, under the 
new organization, and for Andover (the R.A.F. Staff College) are much on 
the same lines. They ensure that a candidate has attained a certain 
standard of professional and general knowledge, that he can express his 
ideas on paper clearly, logically and briefly. He must know something of 
the war organization, functions and major tactics of the other Services as 
well as his own. He is provided with a formidable list of books, which 
include Service Manuals as well as recognized text books on strategy and 
tactics. The Naval Staff College at Greenwich, the Junior Wing Army 
Staff College, Camberley and Quetta, and the R.A.F. Staff College, 
Andover are now all one year courses. Ages range from 28 to 34, the 
tendency being to stabilize as near as possible to 30. The Camberley and 
Quetta junior courses aim at producing trained Staff Officers for medium 
and junior grades and differ from the Navy and R.A.F. in their curriculum. 
For the reasons I have already endeavoured to explain, the bias in the 
case of Camberley and Quetta is definitely on the side of utility Staff 
training in all its details, whereas the other two undoubtedly have in view 
a combination of the latter with an education on a higher professional 
level such as the Army now arrange in the Senior Wing one year course at 
Minley. The object of this latter course is to train officers to fill first grade 
staff appointments. Admission is by nominations, and will be normally 
confined to officers who have previously qualified at the Junior Wing, but 
not necessarily so. Thus, in effect the Navy and Air Force endeavour to 
compress into a one year’s course what the Army actually take two separate 
courses of one year each. At the present time, with expansion in the Navy 
and Air Force in progress, there would be considerable difficulty in sparing 
sufficient officers to fill two separate courses of one year each, but perhaps, 
later, further consideration may be given to this particular aspect, and 
the Camberley two-course scheme has much to commend it. 


All three Service Staff Colleges meet once a year for a week of Combined 
Exercises in which a hypothetical setting produces the necessary scope 
for co-ordinated staff work in all its phases. It is a very valuable exercise, 
and provides the opportunity for helping to disperse the aura of ‘“‘black 
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magic’”’ with which professional specialists sometimes try to surround 
their particular trade. Each Service Staff College reserves one or more 
vacancies for officers of the other Services, in which are included in certain 
cases Dominions and Territorials. The Commandants and Senior Directing 
Staff officers of all the Home Staff Colleges and Imperial Defence College 
meet periodically to compare notes on matters of mutual interest, result 
of exercises, etc., etc. 

Somewhere between the ages of 30 and 40, or thereabouts, the really 
first class officer will have given some indication of his powers of comnfand 
and will have shown his worth both in executive work as well as in staff 
work. From then onwards good luck and the ability to make the best of 
any opportunities which present themselves will largely be responsible for 
his further progress up the ladder, as well as for his rate of climb. The 
Services cannot guarantee the sort of opportunity to which I refer, nor 
can they provide the necessary element of luck; but they can and do 
provide courses for officers at which in one way or another officers can polish 
up their professional knowledge and, in the case of the Imperial Defence 
College to which I will refer later in more detail, they have provided for 
them a year’s course on a very high sani in which the higher study of 
war in all its phases is the object. 


SENIOR OFFICERS COURSES 


The Navy has a War College at Greenwich for Rear-Admirals, Captains, 
and occasionally senior Commanders, as well as Royal Marine officers of 
equivalent rank. The course is of four months, and its aim is to help 
officers to prepare themselves for command by a study of the broader 
aspects of war. Then there is the Senior Naval Officers Technical Course 
of nine weeks, to keep those officers up to date in new technical develop- 
ments ; and the Tactical Course, also at Portsmouth, for training officers 
for command afloat. 


The Army, as I have already said, has the one year Minley course, and, 
at present, the Senior Officers’ School, Sheerness. 


The Royal Air Force is about to introduce a Refresher Course of short 
duration to keep senior officers up to date with latest technical develop- 
ments—no mean task in present circumstances. 


At Portsmouth, under the Navy’s jurisdiction, there is an Inter- 
Service Training and Development Centre, whose function is to investigate 
and make recommendations on the development of tactical methods and 
material in all sorts of Combined Operations and on the training of 
personnel required for such operations. The Commandant is a naval 
Captain, and on the staff are an Army G.S.O., and a R.A.F. Wing 
Commander. 
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THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION 


No catalogue of the facilities afforded to officers of the Services for 
higher education would be complete without reference to the Royal United 
Service Institution, which has done so much, especially of recent years, to 
further the scientific study of war. I am only too forcibly reminded of 
this as I am at the moment engaged, as one of the judges, in classifying a 
large number of essays, the prize for which is given by the Institution. 

All three Services arrange Prize Essay Competitions on professional 
subjects which require preliminary study of the problems involved. The 
Committee of Imperial Defence has recently added their contribution as a 
result of the generosity of a private individual. It is an annual essay on 
Imperial Defence and there are two prizes, one for ex-students of the 
I.D.C. and the other for ex-students of any of the Service Staff Colleges. 

Turning for a moment to another side of the training: the many and 
various Sub-Committees of the Committee of Imperial Defence provide in 
some cases very valuable experience for serving officers from certain depart- 
ments of the Service ministries in working together with civil servants on 
some common problem which concerns more than one department. 


THE IMPERIAL DEFENCE COLLEGE 

Finally, in my catalogue comes the Imperial Defence College, where 
I have recently spent a most interesting two-and-a-quarter years as 
Commandant. The staff consists of a Commandant of the equivalent rank 
of Rear or Vice-Admiral—the appointment normally being for two years 
and filled in turn by each of the three Services. The Directing Staff consist 
of a naval Captain, a Brigadier and a Group Captain or Air Commodore. 

The Course lasts for one year, and is attended by students nominated 
by their respective Dominions or Ministries, as the case may be. The 
capacity of the College in its present building is limited to a total of 32. 
Actually, there are a total of 36 vacancies offered, but in practice up to date 
never more than 32 have been filled. 

The optimum allotment of the 36 is as follows :— 


Navy .. “ = ba 6 Captains 

Army .. ‘i - - 6 Lt.-Colonels or Colonels 

Royal Air Force r ¥% 6 Wing Commanders or 
Group Captains 

Territorials .. - ti I (1938 first year) 

Home Civil Service .. ey 6 

India (including Indian Army) 3 

Australia 2 

Canada , 2 

South Africa .. 2 

New Zealand .. 2 
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The supervision of the College for professional purposes is vested in the 
Chiefs of Staff Committee. The Admiralty is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the College, which is situated at 9 Buckingham Gate, and its 
cost is provided for in the Navy Estimates ; Grants-in-aid in an agreed 
proportion are contributed by the War Office and Air Ministry. The first 
course started in January, 1927, since when there have qualified 77 Naval, 
75 British Army, and 64 R.A.F. officers. These figures include Com- 
mandants and Directing Staff up to the end of 1938, but do not include 
Dominions, Indian Army or Civil Servants. 


The functions of the I.D.C. are: “The training of a body of officers 
and civilian officials in the broadest aspects of Imperial strategy.”’ 


The broad outlines of the syllabus are more or less as follows :— 


(a) Lectures, discussions and conferences on the higher executive 
direction of war, strategic and administrative. 


(b) Study of the organization of the fighting Services and of Civil 
Home Defence from the national and Imperial point of view, 
and of the influence of political considerations on the conduct 
of operations of war. 


(c) Study of the economic, social, industrial and financial resources 
of the United Kingdom and British Commonwealth of Nations. 


(d) Study of questions of foreign policy and of our relations with 
foreign Powers. 


(e) Visits to certain naval, military and air Establishments, Port 
of London, railway and industrial centres. 


The College is fortunate in being able to.obtain the services of some 
very distinguished men in various walks of life who regularly visit it and 
lecture on their particular subject. These include not only Cabinet 
Ministers, Members of the Services and others holding, or who have held, 
Government posts, but also economic and industrial experts, Trade 
Union leaders, etc., etc. For the purposes of the exercises, some of which 
are in the form of written appreciations and others which are discussed in 
conference, the students are arranged in syndicates so that a Sailor, a 
Soldier, an Airman, a Civil Servant and a Dominion representative work 
as a team, and together produce their solution to the particular problem. 
It is at this College that the opportunity occurs for the seasoned officer, 
very likely getting a bit fixed in his ideas on all sorts of subjects, professional 
and perhaps political, to put them under the spotlight of criticism by his 
fellow students and to readjust them as a result of what he learns during 
the course from hearing experts on such subjects and from working out 
problems connected with them. By the time he has completed the course 
the Possible Higher Commander will, I hope, have learnt the reason for 
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much that was previously inexplicable to him. He will know something 
of the problems of Cabinet Ministers and of the political considerations 
involved in Imperial Defence and which affect our rearmament and 
Home Defence efforts. He will have formed his own opinion on the 
probable reaction of each independent Dominion in any emergency in 
which the security of the Empire is threatened. He will be fully aware of 
the limitations of a democratic British Commonwealth of Nations in 
regard to war preparation in comparison with a Totalitarian State. He 
will be able to take all these factors into consideration and to make the 
necessary allowances for them in the timetable of his share of any strate- 
gical plan or appreciation. Above all, he will, I am sure, be fully convinced 
that no one Service can by itself win a war, and that in a Continental war 
on the grand scale it is not only the three fighting Services which will be 
involved, but the whole nation. It is essential, therefore, that he should 
be well acquainted with any civil organizations designed to meet such a 
contingency. Finally, he should be capable of expressing himself clearly 
and convincingly both in speech and on paper. 


CONCLUSION 

That concludes my catalogue of the facilities for higher training which 
are available to the serving officer, and I think you will agree that it is a 
very comprehensive list. No one would suggest that the various organiza- 
tions to which I have referred are incapable of improvement or even 
expansion to meet the increased demands of larger establishments ; but 
it would be true to say that the necessary opportunities are there for the 
study of war in all its aspects and phases for those who are capable and 
enterprising enough to take full advantage of them. I am sorry to say that 
even now I cannot guarantee that what has been produced is the future 
Higher Commander—he may be only an extremely intelligent and highly 
trained staff officer, yet with initiative and power of command untested in 
the higher ranks. His past record with his unit in the less senior ranks 
taken in conjunction with the results of his training at the Colleges will 
give some guide as to his potential executive ability, but it will be still 
something of a gamble until he is tested in some future emergency. 


In an earlier part of my lecture I have referred to the fact that 
‘incidents’: and ‘ emergencies’ occur quite frequently, and these may 
provide the local commander with the opportunity for displaying his 
initiative ; but more often than not rapid cable and wireless communica- 
tions enable the responsibility for action to be transferred to other 
shoulders. That is the difficulty : you can provide the training and you 
can make some guesses, but you cannot guarantee the Higher Commander 
until the test of war has discovered him for you. 
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DISCUSSION 


CapTAIN E. ALTHAM, R.N.: The Lecturer kindly alluded to the Royal United 
Service Institution as being one of the mediums for assisting officers to fit them- 
selves for higher command. Speaking as Secretary of the Institution and Editor 
of the Journal, I would like to invite attention to two special facilities which I 
think the Institution does and, I hope, increasingly will provide. 

We know that most of the greatest commanders there have been in the history, 
not only of this but of other countries, were great students of the literature of war. 
Ever since this Institution was founded over a hundred years ago—when it was 
called the Naval and Military Library—it has been one of our objects to enable 
members to obtain books at very little cost and inconvenience to themselves. To 
the average serving officer, especially, it is very irksome, if not prohibitive, to 
collect at great expense bulky volumes and carry them about the world. But the 
Institution’s Library can provide our members at short notice with almost any 
professional work they may require. 

Again, it has been the policy of the Council for many years to publish a JOURNAL 
which treats with every aspect of war on the most broad and comprehensive lines.. 
You will find proof of this in the current programme of lectures and in the general 
make-up of our publication. 

There is one other advantage which I suggest the Institution has perhaps over 
any other establishment for helping officers to fit themselves for higher command. 
Whereas the annual membership of such places as the Imperial Defence College or 
the Staff Colleges, is necessarily limited, there is no limit to the number of officers 
who can take advantage of the facilities we have to offer. 


VICE-ADMIRAL A. CRAIG-WALLER: Perhaps I may have missed it, but would 
the Lecturer explain how the six Civil Servants who are at the Imperial Defence 
College are selected, what their previous experience has been, and what the object 
of their training there is ? 


ADMIRAL SIR R. G. O. TUPPER: May I suggest that this Institution also affords 
facilities to junior officers for expressing opinions which may be very valuable, and 
which might never be heard at all if they had not the opportunity of expressing 
them here. I think that as regards training for higher command, this place is 
really a very good place for letting off steam and accustoming officers to express 
their views in public and practice debating. 

I am sorry to say that we do experience a great deal of difficulty in getting 
junior officers to express their views ; but I think they should be encouraged to 
come here and take part in our discussions. In my junior service we got jumped on 
for attempting to do so, and I was very nearly thrown out of the Admiralty for 
some remark I made here on a certain subject. But I understand that the senior 
officers and high commanders of the present day are more generous, and do not 
regard junior officers as being excessively bumptious if they endeavour to express 
their views in public, either here or in their presence. 

I wish therefore to support Captain Altham, in saying that this Institution does 
provide quite a valuable niche in preparing officers of the three Services for high 
command. 


THE LECTURER 
I have only one question to answer, and that is about the Civil Servants. 
They come from any of the Ministries—the Ministry of Health, the Ministry of 
Labour, or the Admiralty, or any of the other Ministries ; and I suggest that it is 
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very valuable, not only to the Imperial Defence College but to the officers themselves. 
Officers at the College want to get the outlook of the Civil Servant on all our prob- 
lems, and they can give them something in return of the Service outlook. 

You will find that many of the Civil Servants who have been trained at the 
Imperial Defence College are now in very responsible positions at their own 
Ministries where they are coming up against defence problems all the time—some- 
times active defence, sometimes passive defence. Nearly all of them are used 
in some such very useful capacity afterwards. 


THE CHAIRMAN 


During the course of his remarks, Sir Arthur Longmore was good enough to 
allude to a lecture I gave eight years ago to a day in this theatre, upon the subject 
he has dealt with, and I am pleased to find that my ideas are not so obsolete as 
I thought they might possibly prove to be. I am to-day, after eight years more 
experience, still further convinced of the absolute need for a great deal more com- 
bined study by the senior officers of the three Services. 

There must come a stage in every man’s life, if he is destined for command, in 
which he must get out of his restricted one-Service view and study the whole of the 
problem, the other two Services, and all that goes to make up the strength of this 
Empire, so that when the moment comes, we can develop that strength to its fullest 
extent. 

I am one of those who want to see the Imperial Defence College largely increased. 
I want to see the selected graduates of that College forming a Combined Staff, and 
getting far away from the restricted atmosphere of Whitehall where they deal with 
administration, technical details and day to day matters, to where they can really 
sit down and think how best we can make the most of all the resources we have 
got, in order that we can strike swift and crushing blows at our enemies when the 
moment comes. 

I also suggest that officers holding higher commands must know a great deal 
about the other two Services and other matters connected with the waging of war. 

I suggest that in this country, where nearly every expedition we have is a com- 
bined expedition, the senior officers ought to be trained so that they know so much 
about the other Services that they can take the position of Commander-in-Chief, 
and so do away with having three Commanders-in-Chief when a unified command 
would be much stronger. It does not matter whether the man who takes charge is 
a soldier, sailor or airman as long as he is the right man, and is supported by the 
right staff, is fearless of responsibility and resolute in action. 

The Imperial Defence College is doing a great deal, but it is not doing enough. 
What are thirty-two students a year? There ought to be more like three hundred 
and thirty-two. ' 

I only hope that every attention will be given to Sir Arthur Longmore’s views 
on this subject, upon which he is so admirably fitted to express an opinion. 

The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and Chairman were carried by 
acclamation. 
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By Major C. R. A. SWYNNERTON, #.5.c., The North Staffordshire 
Regiment (The Prince of Wales’s) 


SUBJECT : 

‘* Discuss the influence which modern air forces may exert on British 
strategy in a major European war in which Great Britain is involved ; 
and suggest what higher control organization is desirable in order to 
co-ordinate the operations of the three Services.’’ 





EFORE proceeding with the subject proper of this essay, it is 
Bevecer to satisfy ourselves as to the meaning and implications of 

the term “British strategy,” about which a good many misconcep- 
tions exist. The ultimate object of all strategy is to bring a conflict to a 
favourable conclusion and this, in addition to such offensive action as is 
practicable, connotes the active defence of one’s own means of pursuing 
that conflict, for without security in rear of the fighting forces no vital 
thrust at an enemy can effectively be made. Modern developments, 
especially the aeroplane and the submarine, have increased the vulnerable 
area covered by the rear services of the British Empire, not only to the 
land surface of every British possession but also to the entire sea surface 
of the globe. The peculiar character of the British Empire renders her 
effective action in war dependent on the freedom of sea communications 
between all her component parts, and also upon the integrity of the latter 
against assault or capture by the enemy. Therefore we may say that the 
foundation of all British strategy in a major European war is embodied in 
the term ‘National and Imperial Defence,”’ which in 1924 was defined by a 
sub-committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence as “Defence of 
Territory and Defence of Communications.’’? 


In 1935, a Government statement® contained the following passages : 
“‘ Our special problems of defence arise firstly, from the dependence of this 





1 As already announced, the Gold Medal of the Institution and first Trench 
Gascoigne Prize were awarded to Lieutenant W. L. Nevill, R.A., in this com- 
petition; but the War Office, with regret, found it necessary to withhold 
permission for the publication of his Essay.—Epiror. 

2 Cmd. 2029. 
3 Cmd. 4827. 
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country for its existence on seaborne supplies of food and raw materials ; 
and secondly, from the unique conditions of the British Empire, its 
world-wide distribution, and the fact that all parts of it are, to a greater 
or less extent, dependent on communications by sea for their well-being, 
or in some instances for their very existence ; furthermore, in the last 
resort, it is on the transport of adequate forces and their supplies by sea 
that the different parts of the Empire rely to resist aggression and to 
ensure the security of their interests and the integrity of their territory. 
Thus it is, that the security by sea passage to this country as well as to and 
from all parts of the Empire, forms the basis and foundation of our system 
of Imperial defence, without which all others can be of but little avail.”’ 


From this emerges the conclusion that before we are able to sustain 
offensive action by land, sea or air, or by a combination of two or all three 
of these forces, we must ensure the security of our rear services. Every 
major European war will require the full resources of the Royal Navy and 
Royal Air Force coupled with the co-operation of the Army in defending 
vital centres such as seaports, manufacturing areas, naval and air bases in 
the United Kingdom and abroad, whether on Imperial lines of communica- 
tion or actually in the immediate theatre of war. Whether or not the 
Army is again to be expanded to the scale of the last Great War, as a 
means of implementing the object of British strategy, is to a great extent 
outside the scope of this paper and will not alter the fundamental influences 
which modern air forces will exert on that strategy. 


THE INFLUENCE OF AIRCRAFT UPON WAR 


We must now examine the way in which aircraft have affected the 
method of waging war. The effective functioning of our rear services still 
depends upon seaborne supplies, and until the aeroplane is sufficiently 
developed to usurp the economic usefulness of the ship and also to remain 
in the air for several days without refuelling, the Navy will remain 
principally responsible for ensuring the safety of our merchant vessels at 
sea. Aircraft will remain, as at present, a valuable auxiliary. In the days 
before the aeroplane, only surface craft and submarines were able to carry 
out reconnaissance at sea. The nation possessing the weakef navy was 
therefore deprived of the power of discovering his enemy’s dispositions 
and forming a plan of battle in accordance with the information received. 
Nowadays, however weak his navy may be, a belligerent with an air force, 
and not necessarily an overwhelming air force, is capable of obtaining 
detailed information over a very large area. He may, in consequence, be 
able to produce a greater concentration of force at the time and place 
decisive for a particular action of his own choosing. Of course, the 
opponent who possesses the stronger navy will also be in a position to 
obtain similar information as a result of aerial reconnaissance, but this 
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does not alter the fact that the belligerent with the weaker navy stands a 
greater chance of damaging his opponent than he did when he possessed 
no aircraft. 


Formerly, too, shipping, other than that within artillery range of 
hostile coasts, could only be attacked by surface or submarine craft. 
Shipping can now be attacked at great distances from land by shore-based 
aircraft or in mid-ocean by carrier-borne aeroplanes. Attacks on vital 
centres of communications and industry far removed from the theatre of 
war were previously impossible, and attacks on naval bases, defended 
ports and fleet fuelling stations were possible only by warships or by 
artillery landed from them. The annually increasing range of aircraft now 
lays many previously inviolable strategic points open to heavy and 
sustained bombardment. The task of the Navy in keeping the seas safe 
for British and allied shipping will therefore be increasingly difficult. In 
the Great War the convoy system was found to be the antidote to the 
depredations of enemy submarines. It is a matter for grave consideration 
whether in future the convoy system will not simplify the task of hostile 
aircraft in locating and destroying merchant ships at sea. 


As a corollary to the power of aircraft to strike at vital centres of 
communications and industry far from fhe actual theatre of war and at 
merchant ships at sea, it must be accepted that modern war will cause 
considerable casualties and suffering to non-combatants—men, women and 
children. Vital industries are the means of prolonging resistance, and 
all industries are situated in populous areas and some are staffed to a 
great extent by women. It may therefore be unlikely that the action 
of aircraft will be restricted to targets whose destruction will not 
entail loss of life amongst the civil population. This will be a situation 
almost entirely new to the inhabitants of these islands who, except for a 
few occasions in the Great War, have lived sheltered lives for centuries, 
unlike the populations of European countries who are familiar with war at 
first hand. 


Aircraft have conveyed to land warfare the possibility of destroying 
communications at their most vital points, often in the heart of an enemy 
country ; of carrying destruction to an enemy’s munition factories, etc. ; 
of delaying mobilization and concentration of troops and warships either 
by high explosive or gas bombardment or by gas spray ; of interfering 
with and retarding the movement of columns either of forward troops or 
reserves and therefore of compelling an enemy to make use of the hours of 
darkness rather than of daylight for all moves preliminary to actual battle. 
Since the successful conduct of war, whether by a naval or by a land 
power, depends so much on communications, it follows that the greatest 
power conferred by aircraft is that of striking at those land or sea com- 
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munications at any suitable point and conversely of assisting the other 
Services in the defence of the same communications. 


Whether aircraft in themselves will be a match for capital ships seems 
to be a matter for conjecture. Warships of smaller displacement will 
almost without a doubt be sunk by direct hits or “‘near misses’ of aircraft 
bombs, but their mobility and manceuvrability will give them a very large 
measure of protection. It is idle here to argue the relative merits of the 
“battleship versus aerial bomb’”’ controversy, but there is no doubt that 
aircraft constitute a very serious menace to a fleet, either at sea or in a 
protected anchorage. To what extent the high-angle armament of a fleet 
will give protection against aerial attack is also problematic. The only 
clear deduction that emerges from a consideration of the subject is that the 
Royal Navy must have aircraft not only for reconnaissance and reporting 
the fall of shot, but also to protect itself against aerial attack. A fleet 
without-airborne means of defence against enemy aircraft will rapidly be 
neutralised, for ships cannot restrict their movements to the hours of 
darkness and lie concealed by day as can land forces. It follows therefore, 
that a blockade of an enemy’s coast will be far more difficult to enforce 
until the enemy’s aircraft are destroyed or otherwise rendered ineffective. 
As Britain is primarily a naval power, this factor must undoubtedly affect 
her strategy. 


AIRCRAFT AND THE REAR SERVICES 


It has been shown that British communications reach from the front 
line to the farthest points of the globe. This is also true of other nations, 
for none, with the possible exceptions of the United States and Soviet 
Russia, are self-supporting. We may take it therefore that the function 
of the Royal Navy is to secure our own sea communications and at the 
same time to destroy those of the enemy and prevent him from receiving 
sea-borne supplies. The Royal Navy depends for the efficient performance 
of its task upon various naval bases, fuelling stations and anchorages 
which are entrusted to the Army and Royal Air Force to defend. The 
defence of some of them against air attacks presents a serious problem, for 
they possess little means of receiving adequate warning of‘attack, and 
facilities for the stowage of aircraft are meagre. The result may well be 
that the more exposed of such naval bases, etc. will have to be abandoned 
by the fleet in preference for safer anchorages with fewer facilities for 
docking and repairs. In extreme cases the threat of sustained aerial 
attack may be sufficient to compel us to move our lines of sea communica- 
tions to less exposed routes. 


Apart from the fact that aircraft will prove an extremely valuable 
auxiliary to both of the older Services, there is nothing so far to show that 
aircraft have fundamentally altered the principles upon which war has 
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been waged throughout the centuries. In post-1918 wars, notably the 
Abyssinian War, the Spanish Civil War and the Sino-Japanese conflict, one 
side has throughout maintained an air force greatly in excess of her 
adversary’s. These aircraft, however, have nowhere been decisive by 
themselves, but they have almost invariably been used as an adjunct to 
the operations of the land or sea forces. Where aircraft have been used to 
bomb military or quasi-military targets in populous areas, the loss of life 
amongst the civil population has been enormous, but has not been 
accompanied by a corresponding decline in the morale of the fighting 
Services. The answer may be that aircraft do not seem to have been 
employed upon sustained offensive action against a military target on the 
lines of communication or centres of production of the enemy, and that 
were such a sustained attack accomplished, resistance might have 
collapsed more quickly than it did in the event. As centres of production 
and lines of communication will often be the most vulnerable parts of a 
nation at war, a large proportion of aircraft must be available to assist in 
the defence of the more vital areas, for at present the available means of 
defence by anti-aircraft guns, balloon barrages, etc. are not in themselves 
sufficient to secure adequate protection. It follows, therefore, that greater 
dispersion of likely aerial targets will be necessary and that concentration 
of force by the Navy or the Army will be slower and more difficult to 
achieve than formerly. This will affect the Army more than the Navy, for 
the former is bound by the limitations imposed by land warfare torestrict 
its movement to certain definite channels. 
We may conclude therefore that :— 

(a) Aircraft may compel the abandonment by the Royal Navy of 
certain important naval bases; etc., this in turn resulting in an 
alteration of sea lines of communication. 

(6) Aircraft by themselves are not capable of bringing a war to a 
successful conclusion and have altered the methods of carrying 
on a war but not its principles. 

(c) Aircraft are essential for the air defence of any vital locality. 

(d) Aircraft will compel the dispersion of likely targets, and will 
consequently increase the strain on the rear services. 

(e) In addition to dispersion, moves of large land forces will have 
to be carried out under cover of darkness, otherwise these 
forces will either arrive too late at their destination or else not 
arrive at all. 


AIRCRAFT IN THE FORWARD AREAS 


The efficiency of aircraft used independently in offensive action against 
an enemy or in conjunction with land forces, either our own or of our allies, 
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will depend considerably upon the achievement of air superiority. This 
desirable condition is not to be achieved solely by one side possessing more 
aircraft than its adversary; indeed, in France in the Great War the 
Germans, although their total number of aircraft on the Western Front 
was usually inferior to that available to the British and French, generally 
achieved air superiority when they required it over a given area and for a 
given period by withdrawing as many aircraft as possible from other parts 
of the front. Total air superiority will be, for the greater part of the war at 
any rate, impossible to achieve ; what is almost always within the bounds 
of possibility, however, is obtaining air superiority over a limited area for 
a limited period. This can be brought about in the case of raids deep into 
the enemy country by launching aircraft at night and from different 
directions each night, thereby handicapping the enemy in locating the 
attacking aircraft ; in the case of aircraft action in close support of the 
attack of land or sea forces, by ruthlessly withdrawing aircraft from parts 
of the front not affected by the operation and thereby accepting risks in 
those parts. 


Although aircraft are an excellent harassing and demoralising agent, 
they can neither enforce a blockade of enemy territory nor can they hold 
ground. What they can do is to continue to harass the rear services of the 
enemy which are intimately connected with the land battle-front. By 
concentrating their efforts on the dislocation of immediate communications 
and on keeping those communications dislocated, they can prevent the 
arrival of reinforcements of men and material, or at any rate so delay them 
that their value if they do arrive is considerably lessened. This is applicable 
both in attack and defence. 


Since the Great War, the minds of all General Staffs have been bent on 
achieving the quick war, the war of movement and not of trench systems. 
Where one army is not in complete disparity with its opponent, it seems 
that few developments since 1918 will bring about this desirable object, 
for the weaker or initially defeated army will immediately go to ground to 
avoid destruction, and after the opening stages, war will settle down once 
again to a period of stagnation in trenches. Indeed such defences as the 
Maginot Line, whatever its value may be when war comes to France, are 
fated to bring about a return to trench warfare. Nor will the tank give an 
army the power to break through the enemy position, for with the extra- 
ordinary advances in anti-tank devices of the last few years, it is plain that 
the period of usefulness of the tank, as we know it to-day, is rapidly 
drawing to its close. 

The only weapon that seems to offer us an opportunity of avoiding the 
protracted agony of trench warfare is the aeroplane which, if used in 
sufficient numbers, may bring a war to a rapid conclusion before the 
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opposing land forces are really at grips. The achievement of this will 
depend on two factors, of which we will state the second first, as it has 
already been examined; this is the interruption of the enemy’s com-. 
munications, at the same time safeguarding our own. The first factor will 
be the destruction of the enemy’s aircraft. Since aircraft will be the first 
weapon to strike effectively and to strike deep at us, and since aircraft 
constitute so great an added menace to the problem of defending our sea 
and land communications, it follows that our first objective in war will be 
the destruction of the enemy’s air forces. Whether this is done from our 
own aerodromes or from those of our allies is immaterial. 


One method of destroying an enemy air force is to intercept his 
bombing machines in the air and attack them with fighters. This is a slow 
process, and it is by no means a foregone conclusion that the attacking 
fighter formations will always be successful. For the enemy bombers may 
be accompanied by fighters who will engage the intercepting fighters and 
allow the bombers to continue on their way unmolested. Also it is a 
matter of opinion to-day whether a tight formation of bombers, able to 
bring fire to bear in any direction, will not prove more than a match for 
any number of fighters that may reasonably attack them. Fighter tactics 
do not seem to have altered materially since 1918, and if these tactics are 
successively to “chip off” the outside aircraft in each bomber formation, 
it is seriously open to question whether modern bombers with their 
improved methods of self-defence will not rout the fighters. 


The other and more rapid means of destroying an enemy air force is to 
destroy the aerodromes on which it is based, if possible destroying at the 
same time the aircraft in the hangers, if they have not been moved there- 
from. Bombing the landing grounds will prevent aircraft taking off and 
landing, and the more these landing grounds can be subjected to sustained 
bombardment, the less chances will the enemy air force have of leaving its 
aerodromes either to retaliate or to interfere with other forms of warlike 
activity. Such a course of action, coupled with bombing raids on con- 
centrations of troops and movements of war material, will give to him who 
adopts it relative freedom for the mobilization, concentration and forward 
movement of his own land and sea forces. It may be that at the declaration 
of war one side will have such disparity in aircraft that it will be unable to 
fulfil both roles of destroying the enemy’s air forces and at the same time 
interfering with his mobilization, etc. In such cases, the correct course of 
action will be to concentrate all available effort upon destroying the 
enemy’s existing air forces. Only after that is done should effort be directed 
to other channels, and the destruction of factories, etc. in the industrial 
areas of the enemy’s territory can be left until later. The order or priority 
therefore of tasks allotted to aircraft used offensively will be :— 
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a) Destruction of air forces. 

(b) Destruction of main lines of communication. 

(c) Destruction of vital centres of production coupled with aerial 
attack on lines of communication in the immediate theatre of 
war. 


The foregoing considerations postulate three different allotments for 
aircraft, z.e., those used defensively, those used for destruction of air 
forces, main lines of communication and centres of production, and those 
used in intimate association with land or sea forces. A balance must now 
be struck between these three allotments. 


THE HIGHER CONTROL OF AIRCRAFT 


Aircraft used defensively, whether it be in Great Britain, in the 
theatre of war or on our sea lines of communication, should as a rule be 
separate and distinct from those used purely offensively. However, in a 
small oversea possession, such as Malta, it may be that the same aircraft 
will have to fulfil both roles, to act offensively against enemy aerodromes 
and to act defensively against attacking enemy aircraft, enemy ships of 
war, etc. As in such places the defence of the territory will be primarily 
an army matter, the aircraft allotted to co-operate will be under the final 
orders of the local General Officer Commanding, who will at the same time 
be the fortress commander. As, however, it is likely that a difference of 
opinion, amicable or otherwise, might arise between the fortress com- 
mander and the local Air Officer Commanding as to the employment of the 
available aircraft, some guiding principle must be laid down by a higher 
authority in England, an authority who will be responsible for the 
co-ordination of the Empire’s war effort as a whole. The subject is too 
important to be left to the decision of the local authority. 


As many of our oversea naval bases have not sufficient facilities in their 
neighbourhood for quartering large formations of aircraft operated from 
the land, it will be necessary to provide sufficient aircraft from an Imperial 
reserve to reinforce such bases as are in danger of heavy aerial attack. 
Such reserves may be carrier-borne, in which case their parent ship will 
require a considerable number of other warships for her own protection, 
even so, one lucky hit may put her and all her aircraft out of action; or 
they may be composed of seaplanes flown out from their peace station 
during the precautionary period. Of the two alternatives the latter seems 
the better, for such aircraft do not require a vulnerable landing ground 
and bombs falling round their anchorages will do no damage. Furthermore, 
every naval base and many fuelling stations possess anchorages protected 
from the sea by moles, so that little preliminary expense or delay will be 
necessary before the reinforcing aircraft can arrive. 
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In the United Kingdom, aircraft allotted to a-:defensive role should not 
leave the country until the enemy’s air forces have been destroyed or at any 
rate seriously crippled. Such aircraft can be commanded by an air officer 
who should be free from all problems affecting the action of aircraft used 
offensively. He will act in close co-operation with the army officer 
commanding the ground anti-aircraft defences, but should not necessarily 
be under the orders of the latter. The Air Officer Commanding will be free 
to move his squadrons anywhere outside the actual range of the ground 
defences, and the army officer can in no way exercise any influence upon 
what happens outside the range of his weapons. The two must, however, 
work in close collaboration, and therefore their respective headquarters 
should not only be in telephonic communication but should be actually 
adjoining, so that personal contact can be maintained throughout. 


It will be seen that the problem confronting the local fortress com- 
mander abroad does not apply to the army commander of anti-aircraft 
defences at home; the problem, however, does apply to the highest naval, 
army and air force commanders in Great Britain, though in their case it is 
not likely to, be nearly so acute as in the case of the fortress commander 
abroad whose aircraft resources are strictly limited. Whereas the problem 
of control of aircraft used defensively at home is a relatively simple 
matter, that of aircraft allotted to offensive tasks is more complicated. If 
it be agreed that the primary task of aircraft is the destruction of the 
enemy’s air forces, then such destruction must begin as soon as possible 
after the declaration of war, or opening of hostilities if no formal declara- 
tion of war should take place. At this stage, aircraft are the predominant 
partner of the three Services, and the finai selection of their targets should 
rest with the Chief of the Air Staff acting under the direct control of the 
Minister for Co-ordination of Defence. This officer should not, however, 
act independently of the Chiefs of Staff of the Navy and Army—for there 
may be enemy air installations the destruction of which is vital to the 
operations of the Navy or to the proposed employment out of the United 
Kingdom of the Army. The views of the Chief of the Air Staff, however, 
should at this stage carry most weight. It is probable that intensive 
aerial action against enemy air forces and their ground installations will 
tend to free the other Services to a great extent from molestation of 
aerial attack in this phase of the war, and therefore it would be uneconomi- 
cal to allot too many aircraft to their immediate defence. Unless we have 
such a preponderance of aerial strength that we can afford large detach- 
ments for other purposes, we should be ruthless in denuding the other 
Services of aircraft so as to ensure a superior concentration of force at the 
decisive time and place, which in this stage of the war would be over 
enemy aerodromes, etc. 
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As the other Services complete their mobilization and concentration 
and therefore draw nearer to the moment of their employment in force, 
some aircraft will have to be detached for the purpose of dealing with the 
enemy’s main lines of communications and with such land or sea forces as 
may be using them. The intensive attack upon the enemy air forces must 
however, still be continued. The time at which this deviation froin our 
initial aerial effort is made cannot be pre-determined and must depend on 
several factors, some of which are the degree of success already obtained ; 
the time and place at which the Navy or the Army are at a critical stage of 
the war (for the Army this may be the period between completion of 
mobilization and concentration overseas) ; the situation of the forces of 
our allies ; the movements of the enemy by land, sea and air. As this phase 
approaches, the requirements of the other two Services must be given 
more attention by the Minister for Co-ordination of Defence andthe War 
Cabinet, but the Chief of the Air Staff will remain the predominant partner 
of the three. 

Only when the enemy air forces have been so reduced or their action so 
restricted—it is unlikely that complete air superiority will ever be 
achieved (at any rate in the first year of the war)—or when the opposing 
air forces have been so enfeebled that it is uneconomical to continue 
attacks on enemy air forces in their own territory pending the production 
of new aircraft to replace casualties, will the predominant position of the 
Chief of the Air Staff have to be re-assessed. Once this stage is reached 
and serious operations develop by sea or by land, whether the land forces 
are our own or those of an ally, our available effort must be directed to a 
decision on sea or land. The immediate object may be to crush the enemy 
sea or land forces or merely to stabilise the situation until reinforcements 
arrive. At this stage offensive aircraft will be under the ultimate control of 
the Chief of the Naval or Army Staff, according to which of them has the 
greater need. Aircraft so allotted will, of course, pass to the operational 
control of the particular naval or army commander, who will be influenced 
in his decision as to their use by the local Air Officer Commanding. It is 
during this stage that such aircraft as can be spared will attack vital centres 
of production in the enemy’s territory. 

From the foregoing it is obvious that the three Chiefs of Staff must 
work in close co-operation and this co-operation must be harmonious. 
Indeed, the harmonious co-operation of three officers not of the highest 
brilliance in their respective spheres will undoubtedly prove more 
beneficial to the conduct of the war than the discordant antagonism of the 
three most brilliant. It may be regarded as most improbable that an 
officer will arise with an intimate knowledge of the functions, needs, 
capabilities, limitations and operational abilities of all three Services. 
The Imperial Defence College goes some way towards solving this problem, 
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but its object is not to produce a Super-Chief of the Combined Staffs, but to 
produce a Chief of Staff for each Service, and senior staff officers who have 
considerably more than the average knowledge of the workings of the 
other Services. It follows that a referee must be appointed—a referee 
capable of taking a view of the proceedings unbiased by personal 
predilections, or intimate experiences of a career devoted to a particular 


DIAGRAM To ILLUSTRATE THE HIGHER CONTROL ORGANIZATION DESIRABLE IN 
ORDER TO CO-ORDINATE THE OPERATIONS OF THE THREE SERVICES. 
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arm. Such a referee should be the Minister for the Co-ordination of 
Defence. The ultimate authority to sanction a recommendation can only 
be the Prime Minister with a small War Cabinet as his Council, and the 
Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence as his principal military adviser 
—the word “military” being used in its widest application. The above 
diagram illustrates the suggested system of higher control organization. 
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CONCLUSION 

To conclude, we may state that our true strategy in war is primarily 
the defence of our Imperial lines of communication and of the country to 
which those communications lead, i.e., Great Britain. If we assume 
reasonable planning in peace we may take it that sufficient aircraft and 
ground anti-aircraft defences will exist in Great Britain for her immediate 
defence. What is not so certain is whether enough aircraft of the right 
type exist for reinforcing vital points on our Imperial lines of communica- 
tion. Without such a sufficiency of these aircraft—and seaplanes are 
preferred to carrier-borne aeroplanes—the security of our sea communica- 
tions, upon which the successful issue of the war will depend, will be gravely 
jeopardised. Aircraft intended for the defence of Great Britain and the 
lines of communication must be so apportioned in peace, and not left to a 
fortuitous allotment on the outbreak of war. An Imperial reserve must also 
be maintained for reinforcing naval bases, etc. distant from Great Britain. 

Having ensured the above, our next task is to destroy the air forces of 
the enemy. Azrcraft have complicated and endangered the pursuance of our 
correct strategy, and the best means of countering their threat is to eliminate 
them, and to this end we must, from the inception of the war, devote all 
the resources of our offensive aircraft. Only by destroying the enemy’s 
aircraft or by otherwise neutralising them, will the Royal Navy be free to 
enforce a blockade or otherwise make its power felt ; only by this means 
can our Army (if committed to a war in Europe) and the armies of our 
allies be enabled to develop their full resources. For an army that can 
move its component parts with relative freedom during daylight, and at 
the same time can, by its aerial auxiliary, compel the enemy land forces to 
move for the most part by night, is indeed in a commanding position. 

The higher control of the three Services can never be vested in a single 
member of the fighting Services. The three Chiefs of Staff must always 
act in an advisory capacity as to the best employment of the particular 
Service of each, and the referee at their deliberations must not be an 
individual who has an intimate knowledge of only one Service, but who is 
in a position from a wider experience to adjust the demands of all Services 
to the consummation of our strategical goal. The individual to undertake 
the duties of referee should be the Minister for the Co-ordination of 
Defence. 

Finally; with the experiences of the late war still fresh in our minds, 
we cannot over-emphasise the necessity for all those concerned approach- 
ing every problem in a spirit of whole-hearted co-operation, tolerance of 
the views of others and loyalty to subordinates and superiors alike. Nor 
is this frame of mind to be enjoined solely upon responsible officers of the 
fighting Services ; it is even more incumbent on His Majesty’s Ministers, 
particularly in their dealings with these officers. 
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RECIPIENTS OF THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE 
INSTITUTION GOLD MEDAL 


(With rank of Officers at the date of the Essay). 


1874 
1875 


1876 


1877 
1878 


1879 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


1885 


1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


1893 


1894 
1895 
1896 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
I9OI 
1902 
1903 
1904 


1905 


1906 





Captain H. W. L. Hime, R.A. 


Commander G. H. U. Noel, 
¥ RN. 

Lieutenant J. F. G. Ross of 
Bladensburg, Coldsteam 
Guards. 


Captain P. H. Colomb, R.N. 

Major T. Fraser, R.E. 

Captain E. Clayton, R.A. 

Captain The Hon. E. R. Fre- 
mantle, C.B., C.M.G., A.D.C., 
R.N. 

Captain J. K. Trotter, R.A. 

Captain L. Brine, R.N. 

No Medal awarded. 

Captain C. Johnstone, R.N. 

Captain G. T. Browne, North- 
amptonshire Regiment. 

Lieutenant F. C. D. Sturdee, 
R.N. 

Captain C. E. Callwell, R.A. 

No Medal awarded. 

Captain J. F. Daniell, R.M.L.I. 

Captain H. F. Cleveland, R.N. 

Captain G. E. Benson, R.A. 

Captain R. W. Craigie, R.N. 

Lieut.-Colonel J. Farquharson, 
CB RE: 

Commander F. C. D. Sturdee, 
R.N. 

Major F. B. Elmslie, R.A. 

Commander J. Honner, R.N. 

Captain G. F. Ellison, Queen’s 
Royal West Surrey Regiment. 

Commander G. A, Ballard, R.N. 

Captain W. B. Brown, R.E. 

Commander G. A. Ballard, R.N. 

No Medal awarded. 

Lieutenant L. H. Hordern, R.N. 

Major A. H. Terry, A.S.C. 

Lieutenant A. C. Dewar, R.N. 

Lieut.-Colonel C. E. D. Telfer- 
Smollett, 3rd Bn. South Staf- 
fordshire Regiment. 

Major W. C. Bridge, South Staf- 
fordshire Regiment, p.s.c. 

Lieutenant B. E. Domvile, R.N. 








1907 Lieut.-Colonel A. F. 


1908 
1909 
I9IO 
IQII 


IgI2 


1913 


I914-15-16-17 


1918 
1919 


1920 
1921 





~Major R. 


Mockler- 
Ferryman, Reserve of Officers. 

Major A. B. N. Churchill, R.G.A. 

No Medal awarded. 

Captain P. W. Game, R.H.A. 


Captain H. T. Russell, late 
R.G.A. 

Commander K. G. B. Dewar, 
R.N. 


Major A. Lawson, 2nd Drags. 

No Medals awarded. 

Lieutenant W. S. R. King-Hall, 
R.N. 

Colonel J. F. C. Fuller, D.S.O., 
Oxford & Bucks L.I. 

No Medal awarded. 

Flight-Lieutenant C. J. Mackay, 
M.C., D.F.C., R.A.F. 

Chenevix - Trench, 
O.B.E., M.C., Royal Corps of 
Signals. 

Captain A. H. Norman, C.M.G., 
R.N. 

Major L. I. Cowper, O.B.E., 
King’s Own Royal Regiment. 

Lieut.-Colonel J. C. Dundas, 
D.S.O., Royal Tank Corps. 

No Medal awarded. 

Colonel H. Rowan-Robinson, 
C.MLG., D.S.0;, RA. 

No Medal awarded. 

Wing-Commander C, J. Mackay, 
M:C., D.GS ReAek: 

Captain D. W. Boileau, R.A.S.C. 

Sub-Lieutenant N. McI. Kemp, 
R.N. 

Wing-Commander J. O. 
Andrews, D.S.O., M.C., R.A.F. 

Brevet Major F. A. S. Clarke, 
D.S.0., 2.s.¢. 

Lieutenant G. M. Bennett, R.N. 

Wing-Commander the Hon. 
R. A. Cochrane, A.F.C., R.A.F. 

Wing-Commander J. C. Slessor, 
M.C., R.A.F. 

Lieutenant N. McI. Kemp, R.N. 

Lieutenant W. L. Nevill, R.A. 











OUR NAVAL NEEDS 


By CAPTAIN RUSSELL GRENFELL, R.N. 
On Wednesday, 8th March, 1939. 


VICcE-ADMIRAL SIR GEOFFREY BLAKE, K.C.B., D.S.O., 
in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Captain Grenfell, since his retirement, has given us some 
naval literature which I consider is worth reading. Apart from explaining to Flag 
Officers how to conduct themselves, which is always a delicate subject, he has 
written a book on sea power in the next war, which has commanded considerable 


attention. 

He was one of the early qualifiers at the Royal Naval Staff College, and served 
later for two years on the Staff of that establishment. In spite of all that, I do 
not think we can accuse him of being either orthodox or imbued with too much 
common doctrine as it is sometimes called. 


LECTURE 


FTER the crisis of last September, it was officially admitted by 
A: member of the Government that there were certain gaps in our 
defences. The task of examining what those gaps are—or rather 
what I think they are, which may not of course be the same thing—as 
regards the Navy, necessarily involves a critical attitude towards the 
naval authorities. One cannot expatiate on the shortcomings of our sea 
forces without implying criticism against those responsible for planning 
and building up those forces in the past. I make no apology for any 
such critical attitude. It was only the other day that I was reading of 
what an unfortunate thing it was for the Government that it had only to 
contend with such a weak opposition. The weakness of the opposition 
was deemed to be a handicap rather than a blessing. I hope, therefore, to 
be earning the gratitude of the Admiralty by acting the part of the 
opposition from this platform. 


My first point, however, is outside the Admiralty’s jurisdiction. It is 
common knowledge that we have a most serious shortage in cargo vessels. 
I am not going into figures, but every competent authority agrees that 
we are hundreds of ships short for war purposes. This is obviously 
a most dangerous position. It is one of the Navy’s acknowledged tasks 
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to ensure the maintenance of our seaborne supplies; but it cannot 
possibly do this if there are not enough ships to carry those supplies. 
Whatever the Government may be doing in this matter I suggest that it 
is not doing enough. The country is as much in danger from a lack of 
merchant ships as from a shortage of anti-aircraft guns, steel shelters or 
aeroplanes ; and it seems to me just as essential that the Government 
should step in and take drastic action in the one case as in any of the 
others. It will profit this country nothing to sit in safety in shelters or 
dug-outs during air raids if a shortage of merchant shipping leads to it 
being starved into submission or brought to a standstill through lack 
of fuel. 


Then there is the question of the protection of those ships that we have 
got. First of all, protection against what? I will begin with the sub- 
marine menace. Now the anti-jitter school say there is no submarine 
menace. Nevertheless, it does not seem as if the Admiralties of the world 
take the same view. At one time last year, there were building for various 
countries the extraordinary total of 159 submarines. That is the largest 
number of warships of any one class which has ever been under construc- 
tion in peace,time since the battle of Waterloo. I suggest therefore that 
it would be unwise to dismiss submarine warfare with a stroke of the pen 
or in one sentence of a speech. 


The antidote to the submarine, as we all know, is the small ship. 
What defeated the submarine campaign in the Great War were the ships 
of the escort classes—mainly destroyers, sloops and patrol boats. We 
should not of course forget the submarine, the minelayer, and the decoy 
ship. These certainly added to the submarines’ tribulations. But it 
was the escort classes, together with the introduction of convoy, that 
proved to be the decisive factors. How do we stand in these classes to-day ? 
That raises the further question as to how we should estimate our require- 
ments. Authoritative statements have been made in the none too 
distant past that the number of escorts we need depends on the number 
of potentially hostile submarines. That, however, is not the true basis 
of the computation. The real measure of our requirements is our own ship- 
ing. The number of escorts should depend on the volume of British 
shipping that has to be protected, on the number of escorts that must 
be given to each convoy, and on the extent of the danger area through 
which anti-submarine protection is necessary. These three factors being 
approximately the same to-day as they were in the late war, we can 
legitimately take the numbers provided then as a fairly reliable guide as 
to the number we require now; that is to say, unless anything has 
occurred since the War to reduce the number of escorts required with a 
convoy—and, as a matter of fact, nothing has. It is true that a detecting 
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apparatus has been perfected since the War which has undoubtedly made 
the submarine’s job more difficult and more hazardous. But although 
the new apparatus has given greater protection to a properly escorted 
convoy, it has not in any way lessened the number of vessels required to 
form a proper escort. We can therefore confidently take the numbers of 
vessels employed on escort work in the late war as a test of our anti- 
submarine preparedness for the next. And if we do that, the situation is 
seen to be most precarious. 


In the late war, and apart from the destroyers on duty with the 
battlefleet, we had 250 destroyers, sloops and patrol boats on escort 
duty in Home Waters alone, and another 100 in the Mediterranean. 
It is true that this total includes American and Japanese vessels ; 
but if they had not been there, additional British ships would 
have been necessary to take their places. In comparison to those war- 
time ‘numbers, and after again making allowance for the needs of the 
battlefleet, we can at the present time muster a total of about 130 
reserve destroyers, sloops and patrol boats which we can regard asavailable 
for escort duty. Of these, 18 sloops are on foreign stations and would 
quite probably have to stay there if war broke out. Moreover, over 
30 are sloops of only 164 knots, and that is not fast enough for full escort 
work. For one thing, many submarines havea higher speed than that— 
they even had a higher speed during the War, and I know of at least one 
case where a damaged German submarine was able to get away on the 
surface because the sloop in contact with it was too slow to overtake it. 
Moreover, a 163 knot ship has only a limited escorting value; it may be all 
right for escorting an eight or ten knot convoy, but what about such 
things as the cross channel troop transport work that we seem likely to 
be in for in another war? I did some of that work myself in 1918, and 
was often escorting ships of 17, 18 and 19 knots. For such work, a 
163 knot sloop is of course perfectly useless. Counting them in, how- 
ever, we are at least 250 ships short of requirements for home waters 
and the Mediterranean. Including this year’s programme, there are 
another 70 ships building or projected. But when they are all com- 
pleted, we shall still be 180 ships short. 


There can really be no doubt that our shortage of small ship escorts is 
very serious, and I can detect no reliable signs that the Admiralty realises 
quite how serious it is. It is only a few weeks ago that the First Lord of 
the Admiralty wrote an article for a magazine in which he said that “the 
battleship is the core of the main fleets and is an excellent test of the sea 
strength of the different powers.’”’ If that really represents the views of 
the Sea Lords, it is not an encouraging statement, for in some very 
important respects battleships are no test of sea strength at all. Against 
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what many people regard as the two most dangerous threats to our 
merchant shipping, namely submarine and air attack, they are no test of 
strength; for against these two forms of attack, battleships can provide 
no direct protection whatsoever. It is not battleships but small craft 
that constitute the measure of sea strength in relation to the submarine 
and the aeroplane. If the Admiralty has really failed to appreciate this 
point, owing to its preoccupation with 16in. guns and ships of 40,000 tons, 
the failure certainly seems to be reflected in the last two naval estimates. 
Last year, no provision was made for one single vessel of the escort classes. 
This year there are to be 20 escort vessels of a new type. But 20 ships is 
a tiny step towards meeting a shortage that runs into hundreds. 


What else can the Admiralty be relying on? Some people declare 
that we can depend on aircraft to render submarines harmless. That 
however remains conjecture only, and conjecture is an unsatisfactory 
substitute for concrete evidence. The one solid fact that emerged from 
the late war is that the way to protect shipping against the submarine 
is to put it into convoy, and surround every convoy with surface escorts. 
Again, can it be that the Admiralty are relying on making good the short- 
age by a large building programme to be commenced when war breaks 
out? I have heard such a thing mooted. Nevertheless, I find it difficult 
to believe that they can really be harbouring such an intention ; and for 
this reason—they will not in future have the necessary time. The 
Germans gave us two and a half years after the beginning of the Great War 
in which to build up our defences before they launched their main sub- 
marine campaign. Next time we shall have no warning, and if the attack 
is to be defeated, the ships necessary to defeat it must be ready from the 
start. It seems at least open to question whether the Admiralty’s 
shipbuilding policy over the last five years has not been fundamentally 
unsound. The great amount of battleship and heavy cruiser tonnage that 
has been laid down since rearmament started has been much in excess of 
our requirements in European waters and was, therefore, clearly designed 
for Far Eastern use as part of Sir Samuel Hoare’s two-hemisphere fleet. 
At the same time, we have been left seriously short of small ships foranti- 
submarine and anti-aircraft work in Home waters. The Admiralty, there- 
fore, seem to have been committing the grave error of preparing for 
ambitious operations in a far distant theatre without first taking steps to 
ensure the safety of the Home base. 


I suggest that our shortage of escort vessels ought to be made good 
without any delay. We need, as I have previously argued, another 
180 vessels over and above those now projected, and I think we ought to 
have them as soon as possible. But, in advocating a large and rapid 
increase of these ships, I do not suggest that we should go to the expense 
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of keeping them in commission. On the contrary, they could quite well 
be greased up and put away in reserve. The capital cost of 180 such 
ships I estimate at £45,000,000, but I will deal with that aspect of the 
subject a little later on. 


The next point is air attack ; and here there seems very little for me 
to say. I presume that the escort vessels necessary for anti-submarine 
work could be made to do the duty of anti-aircraft vessels as well ; and 
in that case no additional expenditure is required. I will, therefore, go 
on to the question of surface attack on trade. This is perhaps the most 
complicated naval problem of all, for the reason that it is subject to so 
many different combinations and possibilities. First of all, what scale of 
attack are we going to legislate for? That, of course, depends on 
whether we are dealing with narrow seas such as the North Sea or Mediter- 
ranean,”or with the open ocean. In a Mediterranean war, we should 
obviously have to allow for an attack in force by the full strength of the 
Italian fleet—a possibility calling for a major operation in defence. 
I wish here, however, to deal with the more general problem of ocean 
trade defence. Obviously an ocean raider might be anything from a 
battleship to a destroyer or a converted and disguised merchant ship. 
How should we proceed to allow for all these possibilities ? As a matter 
of fact, we cannot provide complete protection against every form of 
surface attack. That could only be done by having such an overwhelming 
force of capital ships as to be able to give battleship escort to every 
convoy all over the world ; and since that is obviously beyond our powers, 
we must fall back on doing the best we can with the forces likely to be at 
our disposal ; which means that we must content ourselves with emer- 
gency arrangements for dealing with any capital ship that might engage 
in commerce destruction. A question I find myself asking is whether such 
a form of attack is likely? One hears talk about the possibility of a 
hostile battleship operating on the trade routes ; but I confess that I am 
dubious about that happening, and my reason is that the reluctance to 
hazard the modern scarce and extremely expensive capital ship is likely 
to apply just as much to foreigners as to ourselves. When it came to the 
point, I can imagine a foreign First Sea Lord arguing that since the odds 
were that a raider of any kind would not come back, what would be the 
use of risking a {10,000,000 battleship in sinking merchant ships when a 
cruiser or a disguised raider could do the trick just as well? I think that 
there would inevitably be a good deal of hesitation about sending 
important units on raiding duty, and I suggest that a way to increase 
that hesitation would be to attach an occasional submarine or two as part 
of a convoy escort. Bulges or no bulges, I feel sure that the mere possi- 
bility of underwater damage would be particularly repugnant to the captain 
of a large raider operating far from home, and might well act as a deterrent 
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also to the home authorities when engaged in weighing up the chances 
before deciding to send her. I think, therefore, that it would be very 
advantageous if the German ‘pocket battleships,’ or for that matter any 
other large raider, should be made to feel that any convoy it attacked 
might have an invisible and very unpleasant sting in its tail. 

Apart from the special case of battleships, what should be the best 
method of dealing with surface attack on trade? One possibility that 
appears to have a certain following in the Service is naval air power. 
Aircraft carriers on the trade routes should, it is argued, provide by means 
of their great reconnaissance and striking power a particularly effective 
safeguard against surface attack. From an air point of view there may 
possibly be a lot in this argument. But I cannot help feeling that there 
are inherent weaknesses in its naval component. The difficulty about 
carriers is that they are relatively the most expensive ships afloat, and as 
a result are very few in numbers. At the present moment we have 
seven of them, all told. I assume that the fighting fleets in various parts 
of the world would absorb at least four. That leaves three for trade 
protection duty ; and really I do not see what you could do with so few. 
Carriers cannot remain at sea indefinitely, but would have to work in 
reliefs like every other class of ship. Moreover, they are just as subject 
as any other class to the hazards of warfare and of the sea. They are just 
as liable to strike a mine, to be submarined, to run ashore, to have a 
collision, or to develop machinery trouble as any other vessel ; while 
against surface and air attack they are the most vulnerable ships in the 
world. If we were to lose even two carriers from any cause, it would 
mean the disappearance of two-thirds of our trade protection force. It 
seems to me, therefore, that if we are to place primary reliance on carriers 
for trade protection purposes and if at the same time we are to make 
proper allowance for rest, refit, breakdowns, and casualties, we should 
need at least eight or nine carriers for each ocean requiring supervision. 
This would mean, if we legislate for the Atlantic, Indian and Pacific 
oceans at the same time, that we should need a total of 24 for this purpose 
alone, or 15 additional carriers over and above those now built, building 
or projected. The capital cost of these ships would be about £75,000,000. 


The alternative is to rely on cruiser escort, as we have always done in 
the past. If we do so, the question arises, have we got enough? As with 
the escort vessels, the late war will give us a useful measure of our needs. 
Towards the end of the War, there were just about 100 cruisers and armed 
liners on escort and cruising duty, in addition to the cruisers with the 
Grand Fleet. Of these 100, 70 were men-of-war and 30 were armed 
liners. At the present time we have 60 cruisers, old and new, and 18 
building or projected, making 78 all told. Of these, a good 15 must be 
allocated to the main battlefleet, leaving 64 for trade duty. That means 
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we are 36 ships short on the last war. But we have to remember that we 
now have the Far East to include in our calculations, and I take it that 
we should need at least 15 ships for that region. Our total shortage is 
therefore 50 ships. 


Now, can we rely on filling this gap with armed liners much as we did 
before? Personally, I think it would be a very dubious expedient. 
Armed liners might have been all right in the pre-War days when fire 
control was in its infancy and naval actions were fought at 3,000 or 
4,000 yards. Under those conditions, a 6 in. gun in a liner may have 
been as good as one in a light cruiser. Nowadays, however, with the 
great improvements in gunnery, I think it very doubtful if an armed liner 
could stand up to a destroyer. We therefore seem to be driven back 
on men-of-war proper. That being the case, the next question is what 
size should they be? It might well appear that if the attacking cruisers 
are liable, as they are, to be anything up to 10,000 tons, then the defending 
escorts should be of a similar maximum tonnage. I am, however, going 
to suggest exactly the opposite. I am going to suggest that we should 
go in for cruisers of the smallest practicable ocean-going size instead. 


I have two reasons for this suggestion. The first is that the offensive 
qualities of a small cruiser seem to be much higher in proportion than those 
of a large one. For instance the cruisers of the French “‘Mogador’”’ class 
of 2,800 tons mount a broadside of eight 5.5 in. guns. Our own “‘Achilles”’ 
class of 7,000 tons, which are therefore two and a half times as large, carry 
only the same number of guns of 6 in. calibre. For the two ‘“Mogadors”’ 
that you could build for the same money as one “Achilles,” you would 
therefore have sixteen 5.5 in. guns to eight 6 in. and in addition eighteen 
22 in. torpedoes to eight 21 in., and 38 knots speed to 32 knots. For the 
given expenditure, there seems no doubt as to which is the best proposition. 


My second reason has an historical basis. Theoretically, a large cruiser 
should be better than a small one, and should prove much more valuable. 
But, curiously enough, the experience of the late war did not bear that out. 
For some reason, which I do not attempt to explain,.the armoured 
cruisers on both the British and the German sides did nothing but core 
to grief and kept on suffering one disaster after another, while the small 
cruisers not only came off far lighter but achieved far more into the 
bargain. To illustrate this point one has only to mention, on the one 
hand, the “Hogue,” “Cressy’’ and ““Aboukir,”’ the “Good Hope” and 
“Monmouth,” the “Scharnhorst” and “Gneisenau,” the “Argyll,” the 
“Defence,” ‘Warrior’ and “Black Prince,”’ and the “‘York,’’ ‘Prince 
Adalbert” and “Bliicher’; and on the other, the “Gloucester,” the 
“Emden,” the “Karlsruhe” and Commodore Goodenough’s 2nd Light 
Cruiser Squadron. Moreover, the same thing occurred in Nelson’s time. 
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We entered the long wars in 1793 with about forty heavy frigates and 
rather fewer light ones. By 1813, the heavy frigates had declined to 
about thirty, while the light ones had trebled in number and had increased 
to over a hundred and twenty. Consequently, if we are going to rely on 
cruisers rather than carriers, and if we are to exclude armed liners, I should 
like to see our cruiser fleet increased by 50 more ships of about 3,000 tons. 
Like the additional escort vessels needed for anti-submarine work, I would 
not suggest keeping all these ships in commission but would again propose 
to grease them up and put them away in reserve. 


The question still remains whether we should have cruisers or carriers. 
I have estimated that we need either fifteen more carriers or fifty 3,000 ton 
cruisers. I calculate that we could have seven such cruisers for the price 
of one carrier. For the same amount of money as is required for 15 
carriers we could therefore have 105 cruisers, whereas we only want 50. 
The cruiser solution therefore seems twice as cheap as the carrier solution. 
From an operational point of view, the choice is a matter to some extent 
of taste and to some extent of conjecture. To rely on carriers is to put 
our trust in new and untested ships which owing to their scarcity and 
great vulnetability, might possibly be all out of action after a month or 
two of war. To rely on cruisers is to put our trust in a well-tried safe- 
guard. 


Now as to the question of total cost : I estimate that 50 extra cruisers 
would cost £35,000,000. To that we must add the £45,000,000 which I 
want for more escort vessels. That will make a total of {80,000,000 for 
more ships for direct trade protection purposes. It may be objected that 
you cannot ask the British taxpayer to spend £80,000,000 on ships which 
will go into reserve when built. It may be said that this would not be 
practical politics and that, nice as it would be to be so strong, we 
really cannot afford to have all these ships lying about doing nothing. 
To any such objection, I would answer thus. I would say that it is very 
much cheaper to be strong than to be weak. The very fact that there is 
a great deal of public concern at the present time over the relatively 
unguarded state of our seaborne communications is leading many public 
men to agitate in favour of food and other storage to preserve us against 
a possible severance of our overseas supplies. A certain eminent 
economist, for instance, wants a year’s food supply stored away. On the 
assumption that it costs at least 7/6 a week per head to feed the population, 
a one year’s food supply would mean locking up £750,000,000 of capital 
in the shape of stored food. In view of that, my {80,000,000 for stored 
ships is surely not so very outrageous after all. In fact I would suggest 
that it is in every way better that we should be able to fight a way through 
for our seaborne supplies than to spend nine times as much in order to 
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sit down miserably alongside a bulging larder waiting for our communica- 
tions to be cut. 


Now let me turn to a consideration of our capital ship policy. There 
is a school of thought that holds that our present great, expensive, and 
therefore scarce, ships ought to be replaced by something smaller, cheaper 
and more numerous. Although it is not an unattractive theory, I fear 
I have not time to go into it this afternoon. Moreover, the battleship is 
still officially regarded as the foundation of our naval power and the 
public has been educated to regard it as our main guardian against 
attack by sea. That sets a very definite restriction on the use of the 
battleship—for I take it for granted that we must at all times keep enough 
battleships in European waters, not only to keep the British Isles safe, 
but to let the British public feel safe. In Europe, we are faced with 
a posstble combination of Germany and Italy, both of whom have battle- 
ships and are building others. I postulate, therefore, that we must keep 
in Home waters at all times enough capital ships to match the combined 
strength of these two Powers. Again, it is quite clear from the statements 
in Australian Ministers’ speeches that our Government have promised to 
send battleships to Singapore in the event of trouble in the Far East. 
We are agreed, however, that the needs of the Home Area must be 
attended to first. That means that both now and when existing pro- 
grammes are completed, we can afford to send no more than six to eight 
ships to the East. 


Now, if we did send those six to eight battleships to the East, they 
would be going out to deal with just about double that number of Japanese. 
I have seen that possibility discussed in print with equanimity. I have 
seen it argued that a small number of battleships at Singapore might be 
able to exert what was called a powerful deterrent effect. To me, how- 
ever, the idea of sending a small force of battleships to the East appears 
to break every rule in every strategical handbook ever printed. To send 
seven ships to look after fourteen is just what the owners of the 
fourteen want ! 


The brightest hope of the strategist is to come across a very inferior 
detachment of an otherwise superior enemy and destroy it piecemeal. 
To send, therefore, a small detachment to deal with a very superior 
opponent is to play straight into that opponent’s hands. I do not think 
that a markedly inferior force of battleships at Singapore would exert 
a powerful deterrent effect. I think that, on the contrary, it would 
provide an alluring attraction to the Japanese to make our battleships 
their objective. They could for instance stage an attack against, say, 
New Guinea from one of their mandated Pacific islands, and our own 
battleships would then have to look helplessly on or accept action with 
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a greatly superior force. Very few people realise that a Japanese expedi- 
tion to attack Australia or New Guinea would pass nowhere near Singapore 
—not within 1,500 miles, and in fact the advantage of position would be 
with them rather than us. By sending an inferior force to the Far East 
we are risking a serious defeat and it would be a defeat of a type we cannot 
afford to incur. Britain has had naval reverses before, but she has never 
suffered a complete or spectacular battleship defeat. The destruction of 
our far Eastern battleship force would do more than lay Australia, New 
Zealand, Malaya and India at Japan’s feet ; it would shake the founda- 
tions of our power and position in the world in a way they have never 
been shaken before. 

There are only two sensible policies for us to adopt in regard to the 
Far East. We can build up our battleship fleet so that we can have an 
adequate force both in the Far East and in European waters, or we can 
frankly stand on the defensive in the Far East, in which case we must 
keep our battleships away and let destroyers, submarines and small craft 
take their place. A striking force of small craft might be a real deterrent 
to a Japanese drive to the southward, partly because of the small ship’s 
power in these days of inflicting disproportionate damage with torpedoes 
and mines on larger adversaries, and partly because losses among small 
ships would not have the psychological influence on world opinion which 
would follow on the destruction of battleships. 


If you accept this reasoning, it follows that our present naval policy 
is a dangerous compromise. Our present battleship programme will give 
us more battleships than we need for superiority at home, but not enough 
for the Far East as well. Either, therefore, we are building too few or 
too many. For adequacy in both hemispheres we need 30 battleships 
by 1942, whereas we shall only have 22. For superiority at home only 
we shall need 16, in which case we shall have 6 too many. Hence if we 
decide, as I think we should, to have an adequate force in the Far East, 
we need at least 6 more battleships than we are contemplating at present, 
after counting in the 2 additional ones just announced for this year’s 
estimates. 

That would mean further expenditure to the extent of £60,000,000. 
So that my total capital expenditure for new construction, consisting of 
6 battleships, 50 cruisers and 180 escort vessels, comes to £140,000,000. 

Now it may be said, as I suggested before, that this is an impossible 
addition to that traditional institution, the ‘crushing burden of armaments,’ 
and that it is no use talking about so immense an increase of the fleet. 
As a matter of fact, a great deal of nonsense is talked about this crushing 
burden. The present time is obviously abnormal, but I have been looking 
up the figures for 1936 and I found that the combined Service estimates 
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came to {105 millions, while the Civil Estimates and Local Government 
expenditure came to over {900 millions, or nine times as much. Never- 
theless, the ‘crushing burden’ formula has been repeated so often that it 
has led people to assume that the task of defending the Empire against 
its possible enemies is beyond our powers, and consequently to say that 
we ought to join forces with France or some other Power. I do not 
believe in that theory of pooled security ; I will go further and express my 
belief that it is a snare and a delusion. I am sure that the proper policy 
for this country to pursue is to defend its own possessions by itself with 
its own forces. If only the nation would realise it, it is much cheaper to 
maintain a strong fleet than a weak one. The British people have always 
manifested a tradesmanlike desire to get their defence on the cheap. 
Up to 1918 they sought this result mainly at the expense of the salaries of 
those who defended them. Their insular caution had always, however, 
inclined them to keep clear of foreign entanglements. But the specious 
post-War cry of “Collective Security”’ overcame this reluctance at last. 
Here was a glorious opportunity to make foreigners help to pay for the 
maintenance of the British Empire. Uttering a happy cry, they piped 
“all hands on deck” to throw guns and ammunition over the side, and 
comforted themselves against any inward misgivings by constant repeti- 
tions of magic formulae specially distilled by the League of Nations’ Union. 
But, unhappily, something is never to be had for nothing in this incon- 
venient world. If we allow ourselves to depend on foreigners for our 
essential naval security, it is only natural they will expect a return in 
their own strategical currency, which is more than likely to be a military 
coinage. And then we should undoubtedly find that we had been 
borrowing money at 200 or more per cent. Land fighting is the most 
desperately expensive form of warfare known to man and naval fighting 
the cheapest. If the money spent on the armies in France and Flanders 
had been spent instead on ships, we could have had the remarkable 
additional total of 4,000 destroyers—enough to have had a continuous 
line ahead from Scapa Flow to the Kiel Canal. Moreover the demands on 
the nation’s man power would have been 400,000 instead of 4,000,000. 
The dead in France alone would have sufficed to man the whole of the 
1914 Navy more than three times over. 


There can be no doubt that to stand on our own feet and have a fleet 
adequate to defend all our interests wherever they may be and against 
however many threats, is not only the safest course for us but the cheapest 
as well, and it is the course to which history gives its clear benediction. 
Our most successful periods have been those when we relied most on our 
Navy, our least successful when we let it decline. Moreover, the days of 
a predominant British fleet have been satisfactory days for the world as 
well as for ourselves. A supreme British fleet was a powerful factor for 
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peace and non-aggression which all the world recognised as such ; although 
on the important condition that it was accompanied by only a small army. 
I suggest that the best service we can do to the world as well as to our- 
selves is to regain that world-wide naval supremacy. Indeed, it is more 
than aservice. Itisaduty. We have amassed a great Empire, acquired 
through and based on sea power. If we are not prepared to defend that 
Empire in the only way it can be defended, we have no right to have it, 
and as long as we possess it without adequate means for keeping it, it 
constitutes a serious menace to the peace of the world ; perhaps the most 
serious menace of all. 


In conclusion, I suggest that it should never be forgotten by the people 
of this country, that a nation that lives by the sea, whose power rests on 
the sea, and with whose world-wide possessions the sea forms the only 
link, and that does not keep up a superior Navy, is heading straight for 
the rocks. 


DISCUSSION 

VICE-ADMIRAL CRAIG WALLER: The subject of this lecture is so big that it is 
almost impossible to enter here into the details of the various aspects of it. Possibly 
the most important one of all is the protection of our sea-borne trade. The Lecturer 
seems to have ignored any progress in the ships which carry the trade, which after 
all is the most important consideration in the whole matter. The question is whether 
we are going to continue carrying our cargoes, including fuel oil, over the sea at 
the same speed as we did in the Great War. I do not know if you are aware that 
at that time some of our important convoys went along at the enormous speed of 
seven knots. On the other hand a fortnight ago a remarkable ship, the ‘‘Dominion 
Monarch”’ of the Shaw, Saville & Albion Line, started on a voyage to New Zealand 
via the Cape, with, I think, 18,000 tons of cargo and steaming at an average speed 
of 20 knots. 

Speed governs the whole question of convoy and escort, and in fact when it 
reaches a certain point the question arises whether convoy is necessary. A large 
increase in speed means that the danger from submarine attack is enormously 
reduced. The maximum speed of submarines below water is 8 to 10 knots. What 
chance have those which are being built in such large numbers for Germany got 
of effectively attacking the ‘‘Dominion Monarch’? The maximum surface speed 
of the ordinary submarine is about 15 knots, and a large percentage of our shipping 
was sunk by submarines working on the surface during the late war; but a sub- 
marine on the surface has very little chance of damaging a ship which is steaming 
at 20 knots. 

I think that we should subsidise cargo carriers on the basis of speed, so that in 
war time the chances of a submarine attacking them would be very small. We 
could then save considerably on the cost of building and running special escort 
ships. 

I am not advocating anything impracticable; the Italians, Japanese, Germans 
and Americans, by means of subsidies based on speed, are raising the speed of their 
carriers from 14 to 20 knots. The Japanese, I know, are running oil across the 
Pacific at the present moment at a speed of 19 knots. I think I am right insaying 
that something like 64 per cent. of our tankers—which possibly are the most 
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important carriers—cannot steam at over 11 knots, which means they are absolutely 
sitting targets for submarines. 

Our naval needs are mainly to protect the supplies on which we absolutely 
depend. The first question is, how are the supplies coming in? What are the 
cargo carriers going to do to protect themselves ? My contention is that if their 
speed is sufficient they will need little other protection. 


REAR-ADMIRAL W. S. CHALMERS: The Lecturer said that foreign capital ships 
would be unlikely to go out on the trade routes on account of the risk. I am not 
quite clear what risk he was referring to. The only risk I can see is British capital 
ships. There is obviously no risk from submarines on the trade routes because 
of their lack of mobility—I am speaking of the ocean trade routes—and there is 
no risk from aircraft over a thousand miles from land. Therefore I think the 
risk that the enemy would be most unwilling to take is meeting our capital ships, 
and hence it seems important that we should have rather a greater number of 
capital ships than any combination of foreign Powers. 

The Lecturer emphasised the danger of submarine attack and cumiia attention 
to thé convoy system which was in operation in the late war; but there is another 
form of attack which we are likely to meet in a future war, and that is surface 
attack. In considering the convoy system, I think we have got to pay a certain 
amount of attention to that danger. 





GERMAN NAVAL STRATEGY 

Dr. Rostnski1: The Lecturer’s extremely interesting survey has omitted one 
point, and that point is rather important: what are the views of the German 
Admiralty concerning an attack on British sea communications ? Captain Grenfell 
assumes that we can base our estimate of the present need for escort vessels of 
various kinds upon the experience of the Great War. The shipping to be protected 
will be the same, but the forms of attack on it will be different, because a fundamental 
factor in the development of the German Navy during the last ten years has been 
the complete change in its strategical outlook. During the Great War German 
naval strategy was based on a purely military conception of sea warfare, and the 
main effort of the German surface forces was directed against the British battle 
fleet. To-day Germany would concentrate all her forces—submarine, air, and 
surface, on attacking British sea-borne trade. The Lecturer has raised the question 
of whether that would mean sending German battleships out into the Atlantic. 
From a careful study of all the pronouncements on the matter I am convinced that 
that particular kind of attack is not likely to occur. We cannot be sure, but on the 
whole we may say with a certain amount of certainty, that the German battle 
fleet will be kept for major operations in the North Sea and in,the Baltic. 

Three months ago there appeared in the German Army Weekly a very interesting 
article by a well-known German Admiral, bearing on the subject of our lecture, 
because it dealt with the problem of the defence of British trans-Atlantic convoys 
against powerful surface raiders. In this article, the author concluded that while 
destroyers, weak escort vessels, armed trawlers and such vessels could be used for 
defence against submarine attack, either cruisers or specially built men-of-war 
would be required for defence against surface attack. The number of cruisers 
available for the defence of the British lines of communication throughout the 
whole breadth of the Atlantic Ocean was, he asserted, far below what was needed, 
while even the 8,000 tons class with their fairly thick armour but comparatively 
low speed would be unable to stand up effectively against 10,000 ton cruisers with 
8-in. guns, much less against ships of the ‘‘Deutschland”’ type. The escort vessels 
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at present being built for the British Navy would be mere ‘‘dwarfs’”’ and quite 
incapable*of standing up against this kind of surface attack. 

I think, therefore that the kind of attack we might expect would be not so much 
by capital ships, but by the ‘‘Deutschland”’ class and the 10,000 ton cruisers at 
present being built in Germany. In that case the 3,000 ton escort vessels which 
Captain Grenfell suggests would certainly not be able to deal effectively with such 
a form of attack. 

COMMANDER M. RICHMOND, R.N.: The question of merchant shipping has been 
raised, and we are supposed to be some hundreds of ships short. Since the Great 
War our merchant ships have increased in speed and tonnage, so that fewer ships 
are required to carry the same amount of cargo. The merchant shipping situation 
is not as serious as has been made out, though we must not view it with complacency. 

Captain Grenfell remarked that the capital ship had no direct effect on the 
protection of trade, but how would our escort vessels fare if our capital ships were 
not available to give them “‘cover’’? If the enemy sends capital ships to attack 
our trade it will be unnecessary to keep so many of ours in Home Waters, and the 
ships so released will be free to neutralise the enemy capital ships on the trade 
routes. 

I would like to confirm the remarks of the last speaker on the question of the 
proposed 3,000 tons cruiser for the protection of trade. I suggest that she would 
have little endurance and no protection. She might be able to run away, but that 
would not be her object. 

The advent of air power has had a marked effect upon the protection of trade. 
An aircraft carrier attached to a cruiser squadron in the Indian Ocean would be 
most useful in finding raiders, and the search for an ‘‘Emden”’ would be tremend- 
ously facilitated. 

On the question of strategy in the Far East I think it is unlikely that we shall’ 
have to fight against three Powers simultaneously without the assistance of, say, 
France. This would mean that we would have more capital ships available for 
service in the Far East. I do not agree that a force inferior to the Japanese would 
act merely as a bait. The presence of a fleet of capital ships with attendant light 
craft would seriously threaten Japanese trade between the Dutch East Indies and 
America, and imperil the communications of any expedition sent to capture 
Australia or New Zealand. With good intelligence and reconnaissance the smaller 
fleet would seriously disturb an enemy in those waters. 

Captain H. T. A. Bosanquet, R.N. The Lecturer very properly drew attention 
to the dangerous position of the Merchant Navy, and to the serious lack of ships as 
compared with when the War broke out in 1914. I do not agree with the previous 
speaker that the importance of this question has been over stressed, and to my 
mind an even more serious danger is the shortage of men. There are something 
like 50,000 or 60,000 fewer British merchant seamen at the present time than in 
1914, and 20,000 fewer fishermen. There is no sort of Reserve as there is in the 
Navy, and when the Admiralty have called up the Royal Naval] Reserve and taken 
officers and men from the Merchant Service for transports and so on, the question 
is whether that Service will be able to carry on with its duty of supplying food. 
It must be remembered that before 1914 the Merchant Service was very prosperous 
and we were piling up an invisible Reserve during all those years owing to the fact 
that after some years afloat men took up shore jobs, so that when the War broke 
out we were able to call up any number of ex-merchant seamen. During the last 
twenty years, however, the Merchant Service and the numbers serving at sea have 
been gradually dwindling. At the present moment, owing to this National Service 
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Campaign, probably many of the ex-seamen have taken up some of the other and 
more attractive callings like the Air Force. The consequence is that ff war does 
break out it will be found that there is a very grave shortage of seamen to man 
our ships. 


CapTAIN E. ALTHAM, R.N.: I think it is important that we should get a correct 
perspective of this merchant shipping question, and it might be as well if I recalled 
the remarks which Admiral Chatfield made here after a Lecture given by Sir 
Archibald Hurd, over which he presided. Sir Archibald painted a rather gloomy 
picture of the state of our merchant shipping, but Admiral Chatfield said he thought 
there were certain compensating factors. Although British shipping had decreased 
most deplorably since 1914, it was a fact that Dominion and Colonial shipping had 
increased and the actual reduction. in the number of British ships he placed at 
that date at about 1,000 and not 2,000. Also if the tonnage of Empire shipping 
is taken as a basis for comparison, then the decrease since 1914 is only 1 to 2 per 
cent. 

That state of affairs is due to a certain extent to the fact that ships are larger ; 
moreover, they are faster, and the port facilities are better; all of which means 
that more cargo can be carried in a given time than could have been done with the 
same tonnage in 1914. Fewer, bigger and faster ships means fewer convoys and 
fewer ships in a convoy to protect. On the other hand, of course, it means more 
eggs in one basket. 

I do not think the Lecturer gave proper weight to the importance of aircraft 
and particularly to the potential value of torpedo aircraft. When I say “‘value,” 
I use "the word both from the point of view of defence and from the point of view 
of a weapon to be used against the surface raider. We know that practically all 
our larger cruisers now carry aircraft and in suitable weather those aircraft could 
be used for reconnaissance to discover enemy surface forces, or they could be 
fitted with torpedoes to attack them. On the other hand, it seems likely that 
raiders, whether they take the form of warships or of armed merchant vessels, 
will in future be equipped with aircraft, and probably with torpedo aircraft ; these 
will enable them to strike at a convoy from a distance or to get news of it ina way 
that was not possible in the Great War. Those are two factors which I think 
should be given full weight in deciding our requirements for protecting our sea- 
borne trade in a future war.} 


THE LECTURER 

The Lecturer, in replying, said: Most of the points raised have been matters 
of opinion ; conflicting opinions are inevitable about a subject of this kind. 

I would like, however, to comment on one point that was raised, and that is 
the inadequacy of a 3,000 ton convoy escort cruiser when assailed by a 10,000 ton 
attacker. All these things are a matter of money. If you want so many 10,000 
ton defending cruisers to protect your convoys you have got to spend so much 
money on them. For a given amount of money spent on 10,000 cruisers you can 
have double the number of 3,000 ton cruisers at least. As a matter of fact, I have 
a few figures here. The question is, for a given outlay, is it best to put one large 
cruiser alongside your convoy or two smaller ones. If we take the French 2,800 
ton cruisers of the “Mogador” class we find they have a broadside of eight 





1 Other aspects of the requirements of an Ocean Escort Cruiser were dealt 
with in the Discussion on ‘‘ Speed and Gun Power in Warships,’’ published in the 
JourNAL for May, 1938.—EpITor. 
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5.5 in. guns and carry eight 22 in. torpedoes, and have a speed of 38 knots: Our 
own class of ‘‘Achilles” cruisers of 7,000 tons, which are two and a half times as 
large, carry only eight 6 in. guns. Therefore if you put your money into two 
“Mogadors’’ rather than one “‘Achilles’’ you get a combined broadside of sixteen 
5.5. in. guns as compared to eight 6 in. guns, eighteen 22 in. torpedoes as compared 
to eight 21 in. and a 38 knot speed as compared to 32 knots. The cost would be 
about the same. It is true that you can put a certain amount of armour on your 
‘Achilles’? which you would not be able to put on your ‘“‘Mogadors,”’ but it is at 
least questionable whether this compensates for the lower fighting power and speed. 


THE CHAIRMAN 


I am sure you will agree that we have had a very interesting discussion on a very 
vast subject. I feel we could go on talking about it with a certain degree of profit 
for quite a long time. 

Captain Grenfell suggested that two 3,000 ton craft would be better than one 
larger cruiser for ocean escort work. In calm weather and smooth water that 
might be the case, but when you come to gerieral ocean conditions I think the former 
might not show up quite so well because their sea-keeping qualities cannot be 
compared with those of the larger ship. Their sea-keeping qualities, of course, 
very much affect their sea-fighting qualities. 

In discussing this subject and the expenditure needed to make ourselves entirely 
safe we have tended to overlook the fact that we are likely (at least, I presume we 
are) to have sdme allies. That naturally has to be taken into consideration by the 
various Government Departments. 

In the Far East it is a very difficult problem. We should have, as we well know, 
the benevolent neutrality of that great western Democracy, but to what degree 
it would become active is a different question. At the same time, its influence 
would be very much felt and that is a matter which the other side, so to speak, 
would have to take into consideration. 

There is another point which I would like to mention, because I happen to be 
personally interested in it. The Lecturer said in connection with escort craft and 
protection against submarines that motor torpedo boats or fast motor boats might 
afford some form of protection. The development of the motor torpedo boat, 
both for attack and defence, is in its early stages at present, but I see a considerable 
future for it, not only for what I might call regional defence but also for anti- 
submarine work. They can carry depth charges, they are very quick off the mark, 
and their sea-going qualities are quite sufficient for what I may call the focal areas. 
It is not suggested they could be used for ocean escort, but I think in the focal 
areas they will prove of great value. They can be produced in large quantities in 
a comparatively short time and they are considerably cheaper. Their maintenance, 
of course, is a question which will solve itself. The personnel will have to have a 
certain amount of training, but the numbers are not very great when you consider 
what you can get out of these craft. I think we shall find in five years time that 
we have begun to think quite seriously about the value of these craft for the purposes 
of trade and coastal defence. 


The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and Chairman were carried by 
acclamation. 

















INTERVIEWING FOR THE NEW MILITIA 


By Major B. T. REYNoLDs, M.C., late R.A. 


Officer attached to a Medical Board gives one some idea of the 

preliminary working of the Military Training Bill. My district 
was a West London suburb and the fifty men I saw varied from Public 
School boys through the various grades of skilled workers, to grocers’ 
assistants, milk roundsmen and window cleaners—-a fairly representative 
sample of those who will be coming up for training with the Militia in 
July. “The Board sat in a Church Hall which had been rigged up into 
the required number of rooms, dressing places and so on, by means of 
portable canvas screens. These were taken down each evening to allow 
the hall to be used for its normal purposes—dances, whist drives and the 
like. The associations and atmosphere of the place were obviously 
pleasant—a fact which may not have been unimportant. The Ministry 
of Labour were responsible for all the arrangements, which had been very 
efficiently made. An official of the Ministry sat at the door to see that 
all the men had the necessary papers, which were collected from them 
again before they left. 


A MORNING and an afternoon spent as Military Interviewing 


The medical examination was conducted by a Board of four doctors 
and a chairman and appeared to be extremely thorough. The men were 
graded as I, II, III and IV in order of fitness. Category IV were rejected 
and Category III put back for disposal later. This particular Board only 
rejected three men and there were three Category III’s. The remainder 
were all I’s and were a very good looking lot. 

I was provided with a compartment to myself, a table and two chairs 
with a notice board at the entrance marked ‘Military Officer.’’ The men 
came to me immediately after passing the doctor, bringing with them 
two forms—one showing their trade and other industrial particulars, the 
other the results of the medical examination. My job was to interview 
them with a view to recommending their posting to an arm of the Service 
in such a way as to meet, not only military requirements, but also as far 
as possible their own wishes. The final postings would be done later by 
an officer who had to fit the required numbers of men into the quota 
allotted for the various corps; but my recommendations would serve as 
some kind of a guide. I found that I could give each man from five to 
ten minutes without unduly prolonging the proceedings and this was 
enough to elicit all relevant information. The work was immensely 
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simplified by the general attitude of willingness and co-operation on the 
part of the men. To the majority of them the Army and everything to 
do with it was a closed book, but as soon as they realised that I was out 
to try and fit round pegs into round holes they produced all the inform- 
ation I asked for. Details of their education were obviously important, 
as also the trade they were following, and any hobbies they might have 
like making wireless sets and so on. The natural place for fitters and 
tradesmen was in the technical corps. But in many cases a man’s trade 
did not fit into Army requirements or, for some reason or other, he did 
not want to follow it. For instance, one Public School boy was a bank 
clerk, and said tentatively that he supposed he ought to go into the Army 
Pay Corps. He finally agreed that it would be much better to do his 
six months training with a motor regiment and, after he came out, join 
one of the Territorial motor regiments in London. This, too, might give 
him a chance of going for a Commission. 


The majority were looking forward to their six months training, but 
were naturally anxious, as far as possible, not to lose touch with their 
civil trade. A plumber wanted to go into the Royal Engineers because 
he thought that by so doing he would remain in touch throughout his 
service with the latest developments in scientific plumbing. I pointed 
out to him that there were other aspects of the work of this gallant corps 
that were, perhaps, of more immediate military significance. A high 
proportion of the men knew something about the internal combustion 
engine and could drive motor bicycles or cars ; rather fewer could handle 
lorries. Several of the better-educated men were anxious to know whether 
they would have any spare time, as they wanted to continue their studies. 
Several wanted to go to the Royal Air Force. To do this they should, 
officially, have filled in a form at the Ministry of Labour a week before. 
In cases where this had not been done, the Ministry of Labour clerk 
allowed them to do so now and I recorded R.A.F. as their first preference, 
with a second choice in case they were refused. Several wanted to do 
their service with the Navy. If the man had no sea-faring experience 
and was merely attracted by the idea of wearing blue bell-bottomed 
trousers, I pointed out to him that it took far longer to make a sailor 
than it did to impart a working knowledge of soldiering, and that he 
would be well advised to go for the Army. It is typical of the sensible 
attitude in which they approached the matter that they promptly 
abandoned dreams of a life on the ocean wave and set out to help me to 
discover the most suitable corps for them in the Army. 


I had only one disgruntled man and his reason was that he was 
running a little business of his own which would inevitably go to pieces 
whilst he was serving. There must be a certain number of such cases 
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and one cannot but feel sorry for them. They can, of course, apply to 
a Hardship Tribunal for exemption. But a cardinal principle in any 
form of compulsory military service is that it must be of universal appli- 
cation ; there are bound to be some hard cases. 


It may have been partly due to their desire to continue in their trade 
or even to learn another, or tales of the late war probably also had 
something to do with it; in any event the fact remains that there was 
an almost universal desire to be posted anywhere except to the infantry. 
Most of them were unaware of the extent to which the infantry has been 
mechanized, and i found myself doing a good deal of propaganda for the 
“Queen of Battles.” As a Gunner, I may perhaps be allowed to suggest 
to my infantry brethren that they do not make enough of the oppor- 
tunities of their arm. The infantryman has more to learn than almost 
any other soldier. He is, in a sense, the artist of the battlefield—or 
should be. 


To sum up the result of some fifty interviews. The attitude of the 
Militiamen was willing and matter-of-fact. They approached the prospect 
of military service in a spirit of ‘““Here’s a job that has got to be done. 
Let’s get on with it.”” One could not help comparing it with the emotional 
‘“‘We don’t want to lose you, but we think you ought to go’’ atmosphere 
which seems to be the inevitable accompaniment of most large-scale 
voluntary recruiting. After this, the next thing that struck me was what 
very good lot of men they were. From the point of view of physique 
hey stood out head and shoulders above the average of recruits one sees 
in an infantry depot. Another point is that they represented a fair cross- 
section of the youth of the nation, with a due proportion of the natural 
talent of leadership—not by any means represented only by one social 
class. Compared with them the average regular recruits are milk with the 
cream skimmed off. Finally, if the way they reacted to me is any guide, 
a considerable proportion of them have alert, inquiring minds. They know 
nothing about the Army but they want to learn. They will not be satisfied 
until they have discovered the why and wherefore of everything. This 
surely, is the attitude of mind that must be welcomed by any enlightened 
instructor. It enormously simplifies the task of teaching. 
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From the broader point of view, it is perhaps not too much to say 
that the Regular Army is faced with the greatest opportunity of its 
history. Here is the chance to exorcise once and for all the baleful legacy 
of Cromwell—the gap of ignorance and misunderstanding that has too 
long separated Army and Nation. The attitude of the Militiamen, the 
representatives of the nation, is one hundred per cent co-operation. If 
the Army meets them with sympathy and understanding, and carries out 
its task of training them with efficiency, success is assured. 
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AUSTRALIA 
By DonaLp CowlE 


USTRALIA was founded by a naval officer, and throughout her 
yee history has maintained a close connection with the Royal 

Navy, which is still her principal safeguard against aggression. 
An island the size of the United States of America with a population less 
than that of London, Australia is isolated in the South Pacific Ocean and 
removed by a hemisphere from her chief market and source of strength. 
But she has bred a particularly virile type of the Anglo-Saxon race, and her 
people have made great efforts to play their part in Imperial defence. 
Prior to the Great War they freely adopted a system of compulsory military 
service, and during that conflict sent fine contingents to join the Allies 
in the Near East and Europe. To-day this Dominion is spending more 
on defence than any other country in the Empire outside the United 
Kingdom. 

The first principle of Australian defence policy is still reliance upon 
the naval forces of the Empire to maintain sea communications between 
the Dominion and other parts of the Empire. The present Minister for 
Defence (Brigadier the Hon. G. A. Street, M.C.) recently outlined the 
position as follows :—‘Our defence problem as a small nation is insoluble 
without Empire Co-operation. We can share in the common naval 
defence of the Commonwealth, but we cannot provide naval forces suffi- 
cient for our security. We can provide forces for local defence as a 
deterrent to aggression and as a means of holding out until support is 
forthcoming, but we cannot defeat a powerful aggressor single-handed. 
If the Empire is to survive and the independence of its Members to be 
preserved, we must stand together.” 

Only a few years ago Australia, like Great Britain, was pinning her 
faith to the League of Nations, and in 1931-32 her total defence bill was 
only £3,200,000. But world events gradually heightened conscious- 
ness of her vulnerability. Japan, with the strongest navy on the Western 
side of the Pacific, was tacitly allied to other potential aggressors who had 
openly proclaimed their covetousness of Australian resources. Vital 
communications with Europe via Suez and the Cape of Good Hope 
seemed liable to develop weak spots. So Australia increased her 1937 
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defence vote to £11,531,000, described by the Prime Minister, Mr. Lyons, 
as a provision that had “‘never been equalled nor the purposes of the 
expenditure more unanimously endorsed by expert opinion.” Many 
people thought this would be an overwhelming burden, but they under- 
rated both the resources of the Dominion and the reactions of Australians 
to European events. The invasion of Austria had as an immediate 
sequel the announcement of a substantial interim increase in defence 
expenditure. The German occupation of Czecho-Slovakia at once 
inspired a further increase, involving a bill of approximately £70,000,000 
during the next three years. 


NAVAL DEFENCE 


About one-third of the above sum will be devoted to the Royal 
Australian Navy, and a three-year programme includes the replacement 
of over-age destroyers by two vessels of the new “Tribal” class, the 
construction of twelve motor torpedo boats, new works at shore establish- 
ments, the building-up of stores and fuel oil reserves, and the provision 
of mines. The destroyers and motor torpedo boats have already been 
laid down in Australian dockyards—a new departure in itself. The 
destroyers will be vessels of 1870 tons armed with eight 4.7 in. guns and 
four 21 in. torpedo tubes; the designed full speed is 364 knots The 
motor torpedo boats will be similar to those recently adopted by the 
Admiralty. 

The Australian Government have lately purchased from Britain the 
two modern cruisers “Apollo” and ‘‘Amphion’’—renamed the “Hobart” 
and ‘“‘Perth.’’(1). They have also initiated a programme of sloop con- 
struction. In the near future, therefore, the following ships will be in 
commission:— 

5 Cruisers. 
4 Escort Vessels. 
2 Destroyers. 
12 Motor Torpedo Boats. 
1 Surveying Ship. 

The entry of recruits is being accelerated, and the seagoing personnel 
will have been increased to approximately 7,000 by 1940. Boom defences 
have already been provided for the principal harbours, but they are being 
extended, and a school has been established for the training of a large 
number of men in anti-submarine work. The advice of the Admiralty 
has been sought as to the provision of a suitable dock at Sydney for 





1 The seaplane carrier ‘‘Albatross,’’ built in Australia in 1926-29, at a cost of 
£1,200,000, has been taken over by the Royal Navy in part payment of the two 


cruisers. 
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capital ships. The most powerful naval wireless station in the Empire 
is being constructed at Canberra. This will maintain communication 
with warships and shipping in the East Indian Ocean, Australian waters 
and the Pacific Ocean at all hours. A smaller station will be located at 
Darwin in the Northern Territory, where an auxiliary naval and air force 
base has been established to co-operate with Singapore. 


It has been advocated that Australia should acquire a capital ship 
and submarines ; but the Government decided that as a capital ship 
would cost about £16,000,000, and could not be obtained before 1943, it 
would be wiser to secure immediate protection by the expenditure of the 
same money on smaller units. Submarines are also regarded as dis- 
proportionately expensive for the primary function of the Australian 
Navy, namely coastal defence. It is felt that if the Dominion can relieve 
the Royal Navy of the burden of defending the Australian coast and 
policing local waters, then that is a valuable contribution to Imperial 
defence. This policy is hased on the assumption that in an emergency 
Britain would station at Singapore a fleet of sufficient strength to safe- 
guard Imperial interests in the Eastern hemisphere. Quite recently 
Brigadier Street stated categorically that he had been given a definite 
assurance that such a fleet, with battleships, would be sent to that base. 


LAND DEFENCE 


The function of the Australian land forces is to repulse any invaders of 
the Dominion that might penetrate the naval defences. Resources are 
necessarily inadequate to defend all parts of the country at once, accord- 
ingly the policy of the Higher Command, in the words of the Minister for 
Defence, is to ‘concentrate a large proportion of military effort on the 
protection of the areas on which the maintenance of resistance would 
depend.” 

The peace organization for this requirement includes the framework 
of a field army of two cavalry and the equivalent of five infantry divisions, 
with line of communication units for maintaining the force. The war 
organization, faced by the possibility of seaward and air attack on ports 
and coastal cities, would include greatly strengthened fixed coast and 
anti-aircraft defences. The First Line Militia would reinforce the per- 
manent personnel of these defences. In the words of the Minister, it 
would be responsible for “‘ preventing landings, or for delaying such 
hostile forces as might be able to land, and these covering and delaying 
operations would facilitate the process of mobilizing, training and deploy- 
ing the remainder of the Field Army.” 

During the next three years approximately {20,000,000 will be spent 
on the Australian land forces. The principal items of the new programme 
are accelerated enlistment of permanent personnel, an increase in the 
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Militia, the provision of ammunition and war equipment reserves, and 
an increase in anti-aircraft defences. It has been decided to establish 
a Permanent Force of 10,000 highly-trained men whose main duties will 
be the manning of the fixed coast and anti-aircraft defences and the 
instruction of the Militia. The last-named is established on a similar 
basis to the British Territorial Army, and it was decided last December 
to increase the strength from 35,000 to 70,000. Recruits poured in at 
Sydney at the rate of a hundred a day, and by the end of April the full 
complement had been obtained. Subsequently it was decided to create 
a reserve of 50,000 trained men under 45, and 40,000 between 45 and 60. 
The British ‘““Command”’ system of organization is to be adopted, instead 
of the old Australian method of State district bases, and officers have 
been sent to England to study the latest developments in Army organiza- 
tion, equipment and training. 

No provision has been made for an expeditionary force to serve outside 
Australia, but the Commonwealth Government offered Great Britain its 
unqualified support in recent emergencies, and it was realised that such 
support might involve the despatch of troops to areas such as the Straits 
Settlements and Egypt, the integrity of which is vital to Australia’s 
strategic interests. 

AIR DEFENCE 


A few years ago there was a fierce controversy in Australia as to the 
functions of the Air Force. One school of thought, inspired by the 
Socialist desire that Australia should be completely independent of Great 
Britain and her Navy, advocated the formation of a monster Air Force 
to the neglect of the other Services. It was argued that such a 
weapon would enable Australia successfully to conduct her own 
defence. This issue even became a leading feature in a General 
Election, and the country decisively proclaimed itself in favour 
of the Imperial policy of three well-balanced Services with a bias 
towards naval defence. Accordingly the present function of the 
Royal Australian Air Force is to co-operate with the Royal Australian 
Navy and the Army: first, to combat and destroy enemy aircraft ; 
secondly, to reconnoitre in depth to seaward for the detection of raiders 
either against shipping or territory ; thirdly, to assist and supplement the 
various fixed defences ; fourthly, to provide aircraft for embarkation in 
cruisers to carry out naval air duties, and for military services with the 
Field Army ; and lastly, to take independent offensive action against 
attacks in certain circumstances. To these ends the principle of strategic 
distribution involves the concentration of forces of sufficient strength to 
undertake air defence, reconnaissance and striking duties in each vital 
area of the Commonwealth. A reserve from which reinforcements could 
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be despatched along organized air routes to threatened parts is main- 
tained in a central area. 

The Air Force Vote for the next three years is £16,440,000. The chief 
items of expenditure are increased reserves of raw materials for local 
manufacture of aircraft, training of personnel on the Reserve, and the 
establishment of an air and naval base at Port Moresby, New Guinea. 
First-line strength of aircraft, about 132 machines at the beginning of this 
year, is to be increased to 212 in Ig squadrons, and goo men annually are 
to be added to the present personnel of 3,000 in the next three years. It 
is expected that before 1940 nine squadrons, one flying school, two 
armament training camps, two group headquarters, four station head- 
quarters and one equipment depot will have been added. 

The equipment of the Force is mostly of British manufacture, but 
difficulties in obtaining prompt deliveries during recent years have com- 
pelled the Government to purchase a number of American machines. 
Before long, however, local industry will be able to supply all the two- 
seater, single-engined fighters required, and the recent arrangement to 
manufacture bombers in Australia on behalf of the British Government 
will eventually enable the Commonwealth to furnish not only all herown 
needs, but also those of other British countries in the Southern hemisphere. 
The Minister for Defence has expressed his satisfaction that the perform- 
ance of Australian aircraft is equal to the tasks likely to be “‘presented to 
them by the sea-borne aircraft which may be brought against them by 
a potential enemy.” A store of raw materials sufficient to enable the 
local manufacture in an emergency of a very large number of aircraft is 
at present being provided. 

MUNITIONS AND GENERAL 

The Australian production of warlike materials has been greatly 
accelerated under the new defence drive. Government factories for the 
manufacture of naval cordite and cartridge cases have been completed ; 
mobile anti-aircraft guns are in full production ; and the facilities for the 
manufacture of gun ammunition have been so extended that orders are 
already being taken to supply other Dominions. A sum of approxi- 
mately {5,000,000 is to be spent in the next three years on extensions to 
factories for the production of all types of artillery ammunition, small 
arms ammunition, respirators, armoured vehicles, depth charges and 
filling of mines. This may not seem a large figure, but during the twenty- 
eight years prior to 1936-37 the total capital expenditure on the munitions 
establishments was only £2,874,903. 

Australia used to rely upon overseas sources of munitions supply, but 
it is now her policy, in the words of the late Mr. Lyons, to develop in peace 
“resources for the manufacture of munitions as well as the supply of raw 
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materials in order to make the Commonwealth as self-supporting as 
possible in armaments and munitions of war.”’ An idea of the scope of this 
policy is given when it is realized that Australia will soon be producing 
sufficient Bren guns, anti-aircraft guns and ammunition not only to meet 
her own requirements but also to contribute to the needs of the Empire 
in an emergency. 

In order to secure the speedy operation of these plans, the Government 
has established a National Council, with instructions to co-ordinate 
projects undertaken by the various States, while serious consideration is 
being given to the introduction of a compulsory register of man-power. 
Labour and Trades Union leaders have hitherto refused to co-operate in 
a general industrial plan, and a register would be very helpful. Measures 
have also been drawn up for the regulation and control of primary and 
industrial production in an emergency ; while an expert committee has 
been appointed to study what would be the effects on the national 
economy of a loss of command at sea and closing of trade routes. A con- 
ference has been held in camera with representatives of New Zealand and 
Great Britain to discuss methods of emergency collaboration ; and it is 
believed that a Pacific Defence Council will be established, which in war 
would act as a co-ordinating body for all the forces of the Empire in the 
Pacific area. Women have been co-opted to perform such non-combatant 
duties as air raid precautions, car driving, organization of hostels and 
similar amenities, censorship and interpreters’ work. 

All this constitutes a vast plan for a comparatively young country 
with such limited resources, and it is a fine contribution to Imperial 
security. The new Prime Minister of the Commonwealth (Mr. Menzies), 
speaking recently on policy, said: “‘So long as the Empire.is constituted 
as at present, Australia cannot be neutral in a war in which Great Britain 
is involved. The extents and means of her participation, or whether 
Australians should fight on their own or foreign soil, are questions determin- 
able by Australia or the enemy.” 


NEW ZEALAND! 
By VicE-ApMIRAL J. E. T. Harper, C.B., M.V.O. 


EW Zealand, in common with the other Dominions, possesses 
i an in external as well as internal affairs. She is free 
to expend as much or as little as she likes on her defence, and to 
concentrate on that form of defence which applies particularly to herself. 
In the event of Great Britain being involved in war, New Zealand has the 
right to decide for herself, as all overseas Dominions have the right to 





1 Thanks are due to Major-General Sir A. H. Russell, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., of 
Hawkes Bay, New Zealand, for much valuable information used in this article, 
especially as regards the Army. 
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decide for themselves, whether or not she will take part in that war. The 
Government then in office would be free to decide whether the Dominion 
will be friendly, neutral or hostile. That is the legal position; but in 
practice not one word has ever been said by any responsible Minister in 
the New Zealand Parliament to lead anyone to suppose that, in the event 
of war, the Dominion would not wholeheartedly support Great Britain. 
In fact, it has been stated repeatedly that the intention is to give unstinted 
support. The question of defence can, therefore, be approached on the 
lines of full and complete co-operation with Great Britain. 

As in this country, so in New Zealand, defence lost its significance 
during the years following the Great War. The insistent and persistent 
propaganda against everything connected with armed defence had the 
same ill-effect in New Zealand as in other parts of the Empire. 

In 1931 the universal training system was abandoned in favour of a 
voluntary system. The regulations, however, which established compul- 
sory service remain and can be called into being without further legislation. 


The defence of New Zealand is bound up with the defence of the 
Empire as a whole, because although the comparatively small population 
of 1,500,000 would not suffer starvation, as would those in the British 
Islands, if the security of our sea highways was lost in time of war, yet 
without free communication with all parts of the Empire any prosperity 
she enjoys would vanish. In short, the safety and prosperity of New 
Zealand depends on sea power. For this reason, before the Great War, local 
defence occupied a secondary place. With the altered alignment of the 
Great Powers the problem has changed; for while the major issue of 
Empire Security has lost none of its importance, it is probably true that 
the man in the street now thinks more of defence in terms of local security. 

NAVAL DEFENCE 

New Zealand can claim to be the first British Dominion to acquire a 
local naval force, for in 1863 a small fleet of protected vessels was 
organized for service in the Waikato River during the Maori War. Before 
the year 1887 the naval defence of New Zealand waters was the sole 
responsibility of the Imperial Government ; the Admiralty directing its 
activities. In 1887 greater interest began to be taken by the New Zealand 
Government in naval defence, and a sum of £20,000 was contributed 
annually towards Imperial naval defence. In 1903 this sum was raised to 
£40,000, and in 1909 to £100,000. In this same year New Zealand also 
presented the battle cruiser ‘‘New Zealand”’ to the Imperial Government, 
no stipulation being made as to where or how she was to be employed. 

At the Imperial Conference of Ig09 and 1911 the resistance of the 
Admiralty to the principle that the Dominions should conduct their own 
naval affairs was overcome. In 1911 the Naval Discipline (Dominion 
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Naval Forces) Act was passed by the Imperial Government. In 1913 the 
New Zealand Government passed a Naval Defence Act to give effect to a 
scheme for preparing an organization for the purpose of manning ships in 
their waters. This Act provides that whenever Great Britain is engaged in 
hostilities, the naval forces of the Dominion pass automatically under the 
control of the British Government. Proceedings were interrupted by the 
War, and the self-reliant policy submitted by Lord Jellicoe, during his 
world tour in 1919, was abandoned in favour of the Defence Act of 1913. 
The policy of paying subsidies was discarded, and the Dominion assumed 
responsibility for a share in the organization of naval defence, by main- 
taining a naval force (The New Zealand Division of the Royal Navy) anda 
training centre. That her policy was still linked to the contributory 
system is evidenced by the generous contribution of {1,000,000 towards 
the cost of the Singapore Base. In 1922 a Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve 
Force was formed, which is run on the same lines as the R.N.V.R. in Great 
Britain. Headquarters are situated at Wellington, Auckland, Christchurch 
and Dunedin. 

The situation is, therefore, as follows: New Zealand pays for and 
maintains a Naval Board and a Naval Base at Auckland ; she pays the 
cost of, and provides a proportion of trained ratings to man two cruisers 
and the trawler “Wakakura.”’ In 1937, 3 officers and 555 ratings were 
borne on the active strength of the Division. To augment the New 
Zealand Division two escort vessels of the British Navy are stationed in 
those waters, which include not only the coasts of the Dominion, but the 
Islands of the South Pacific. 

In 1935, owing to the International situation and to representations 
from the British Government, the question of re-armament came to 
the fore. At this time, in common with other parts of the Empire, the 
public in New Zealand laid undue emphasis on the danger of air attack 
and the necessity for air defence, even at the cost of neglect of the main 
defence—the high seas. No part of the Empire is less vulnerable to a 
serious attack from the air. Geographically situated as it is, New Zealand 
need fear no attack from the air, provided the control of the Eastern seas 
does not pass from us, thus allowing hostile aircraft carriers toapproach 
the coast. 

New Zealand’s sea-going forces were strengthened by the replacement 
of the two ““D” class cruisers by cruisers of the ““Leander’’ class. Improve- 
ments were made in the Naval Dockyard, Armament Depot, oil-fuel 
storage, and accommodation for stores. No difficulty has been found in 
providing the extra personnel necessary, because the Dominion is a good 
naval recruiting ground. 

The Naval Vote has increased from £462,000 in 1935-36 to £760,529 in 
1937-38, and this additional expenditure has been cheerfully accepted. 
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THE ARMY 

The story of the land forces is not as satisfactory as that ofthe other 
Services. 

The Army may be divided into (a) Regular Forces, (6) Volunteers, 
(c) Cadets. The respective numbers for 1938 were (a) 490, (b) 7,471, 
(c) 14,838. 

The Dominion is divided into three Military Districts: two in the 
North Island, the other in the South Island. In each District there is now 
a school of instruction, one Composite Mounted Rifle Regiment, and one 
Composite Infantry Battalion. One motorized Mounted Rifle Regiment 
serves all three Districts—one squadron in each District. This has 
replaced three Mounted Rifle Regiments which were formerly maintained. 
In the difficult country off the main roads mechanization must be looked 
on rather as a quick means of transport to the threatened area than as a 
means of giving increased mobility in the field. The supply of horses has 
been failing, and the Government is attempting to meet this by offering a 
subsidy to encourage the breeding of suitable types. 

In spite of vigorous efforts on the part of the Defence Department the 
voluntary system has proved unsatisfactory A force of9,000,asaminimum, 
was aimed at, yet, as already stated, in 1938, the numbers were only 7,471 
of whom only 3,145 attended camp. The Times correspondent in New 
Zealand has written : ‘““The Prime Minister, Mr. Savage, disappointed with 
the response to his appeal to fit men between 20 and 55 to join the 
National Military Reserve, proposes to repeat his appeal soon. The 
Defence League Conference noting the poor response to the appeal, has 
issued 'a statement expressing the conviction that only universal compul- 
sory training would provide the trained. man-power essential in the 
interests of defence.’’} 

In 1936 a high authority in New Zealand told the present writer that 
although sufficient volunteers could not be obtained for the Territorials, 
there was no difficulty in obtaining sufficient for the R.N.V.R. The more 
attractive summer training offered to the naval forces appeals to the 
majority of those young men who are prepared to serve. That more 
volunteers have not come forward is not due to any difficulty raised by 
employers, and can only be ascribed to the anti-military propaganda 
launched by pacifist societies. 

Conditions of service in the Territorial Force are three years with an 
extension annually to 30 years of age; 20 days training annually with 
pay. 

There is a Territorial Force Special Reserve formed to man coast 
defence batteries, and provide specialists for the infantry battalions which 





1 The Times of 8th June, 1939. 
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are detailed as fortress troops. The service conditions are three months 
continuous service during the first year ; ten days for the second and third 
years ; pay, messing and clothing provided. 

Cadet training has been simplified by the abolition of all training in 
artillery and machine guns. It is now confined to the secondary schools. 
The companies are officered by the school staff. A syllabus of training has 
been drawn up, but in practice the training given depends upon the 
personal views of the headmaster ; consequently in some schools it is 
limited to a few physical exercises. 

It is understood that the Territorial training is now below the 1914 
standard, and senior officers have no opportunity of handling units of the 
size they might have to command in the field. 

Expenditure on the Army has increased but little. In 1936-37 it was 
£427,635, and in 1937—-38—£529,632 ; whereas in 1914 it was £488,570, 
although in that year the population was about 1,000,000 as compared to 
the present 1,500,000. 

AIR FORCE 

The Air Force, both Service and Civil, is growing rapidly in strength 
and efficiency. A beginning was made in 1923, and in that year the New 
Zealand Air Force was gazetted as a component part of the Territorial 
forces; but owing to lack of funds, it was not until 1934 that aircraft 
were provided for Territorial training. Before 1936 the Air Force (Service 
and Civil) was directly controlled by the General Officer Commanding 
New Zealand Forces, but in that year it was completely re-organized as a 
separate Department. The Air Board administers the regular Air Force, 
but is not in direct control of civil aviation. Three regular squadrons have 
been authorized, together with the necessary training school and depots. 
A scheme has been established for a civil reserve of'pilots, and the 
Government has entered into an agreement with the Aero clubs of New 
Zealand, under which a hundred pilots are to be trained annually for the 
Reserve. 

The Defence expenditure on the Air Force for 1937-38 was £313,652. 

CONCLUSION 

In the event of isolation New Zealand must look to Australia and the 
other parts of the Empire to make good deficiencies in petrol and war 
material. “Munitions and equipment to be imported cannot be produced 
in the Dominion,”’ said Mr. Nash, the Minister of Finance, in April last. 
Out of a revenue of approximately {31,000,000 the expenditure on defence 
in 1938 amounted to only about £1,604,000, or just over {1 per capita. 
In the current year it has been raised to {2,000,000, or about {1 7s. per 
capita. This appears to be quite inadequate to meet the defence needs of 
the Dominion at the present time. 





NotTeE,.— Attention is invited to ‘“‘Correspondence,’’ where a letter on ‘“‘Re-arma- 
ment in the Union of South Africa” appears; also to ‘‘Air Notes’’ of this Journal, 
in which mention is made of an agreement with New Zealand:—EpIrTor, 
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INTERNAL SECURITY IN INDIA 
AIR TRANSPORT AND ECONOMY OF TROOPS 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL A. G. ARMSTRONG, .5.c., 
Indian Regular Reserve of Officers. 


r i “SHE bulk of the British infantry battalions stationed in India are 
earmarked for or employed on duties in connection with the 
internal security of the country, and do not form part of the forces 

available for the field army or the covering troops, stationed on the 

frontiers. The purpose of this article is to demonstrate that a large 
reduction of these internal security battalions would be perfectly possible, 
were the troops to be redistributed on the basis of air mobility. 


There is no need to catalogue the exact figures or distribution of 
battalions employed on the various duties of internal security, covering 
troops and field army, as these details are well known to serving officers 
and others. Times, moreover, are critical and it might not be advisable 
to go into more details than are absolutely necessary for the development 
of the argument. The article, it should be explained, deals only with 
the problem of internal security and does not attempt to touch on matters 
connected with field army or covering force troops. The measures pro- 
posed, moreover, envisage the absence of-all these latter categories of 
troops from the interior of the country, as would probably be the case 
in the event of another World War, 


The employment of British regular battalions on internal security 
duties in India is open to many and serious objections. For political, 
i.e., non-military reasons, the troops are scattered in small packets in the 
interior of the country, leading to wasteful dissemination of force. 
British troops, being highly trained and equipped with modern weapons, 
are hardly the most suitable medium for dealing with riotous crowds or 
recalcitrant chiefs. The use of a steam hammer to crush a nut is generally 
recognised to be a wasteful and un-scientific procedure ; moreover, the fact 
that relatively large numbers of white troops have to spend most of the 
worst part of the Indian summer in the plains, exposed to one of the 
hottest climates in the world, is bound in the long run, in spite of every 
precaution, to lead to a certain amount of loss of health and physical 
deterioration. 
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There are, of course, many and weighty reasons for the employment 
of British troops in this way, nor can political considerations lightly be 
brushed aside. India is not now, and in historical times never has been, 
a nation in the Western European sense of the word. It is a Continent, 
inhabited by many and various peoples speaking some forty different 
tongues. The bulk of these people—or tribes as they would be more 
accurately described—possess many excellent qualities including the 
fundamental virtues of courage and intense religious convictions but, 
broadly speaking, they lack all sense of unity amongst themselves. The 
introduction of the new constitution, though obligatory from the political 
point of view of the British Empire as a whole, has tended to emphasize 
the differences between the various categories of Indians and has, unfor- 
tunately, increased their feelings of dis-unity towards one another. 
Indian troops, therefore, cannot be used extensively for internal security 
duties unless closely supported by British troops. Moreover, in highly 
critical situations involving religious antagonisms, the control exercised 
by white troops, whose impartiality is absolutely taken for granted, is 
vital. The development of the new constitution, therefore, while helping 
to strengthen the innate loyalty of India to the Crown and to the Empire, 
has imposed additional burdens upon the British Regular Army in the 
sphere of internal order. There is, it would appear, little prospect of any 
relief from these duties in any foreseeable period of time. This does not 
mean, however, that nothing can be done, or that no steps can be taken 
to review the position in the light of the latest scientific and technical 
developments. 


The present system of distribution of British infantry battalions for 
internal security purposes is based partly on military but chiefly on 
political considerations. The cement which binds these scattered units 
into a coherent whole is the railway. Over sixty years ago the railways 
developed along the lines on which we travel in India to-day, and 
although minor adjustments have been made in their distribution from 
time to time, the general strategic location of internal security troops 
has remained unchanged for many years. Moreover, as long as railways 
are considered to be, and are employed as, the chief and almost the only 
means of troop movements, no drastic re-groupment of forces is possible. 
It is necessary, therefore, to introduce a new factor. This is supplied 
by the development of transportation by air. 


AIR TRANSPORT 


No trained soldier would contend that air transport could form a 
substitute for railways in connection with the strategic movements of the 
troops comprising a field army. These troops are heavily equipped with 
mortars, light and medium artillery, various types of tanks and motorized 
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vehicles, bridging material, and all the paraphernalia of modern war. 
No known types of aircraft could possibly handle equipment of such 
weight and diversity. For the movements of a field army, therefore, the 
use of railways is still obligatory. Air and mechanical transport may 
prove a most useful auxiliary in certain circumstances, but no more. 


The position of internal security forces, however, is entirely different. 
These troops are as a rule only lightly equipped with rifles and small-arm 
automatic weapons. They rarely have any need for artillery or tanks. 
They are unlikely to suffer more than a few casualties, so their medical 
arrangements need not be complex. In most cases, they will find it easy 
to supplement their supplies in the large towns in the vicinity of which 
they will chiefly be operating. Local transport can be impressed, and as 
large scale troop movements by road will rarely be required, sufficient 
numbers of vehicles both mechanical and non-mechanical, should be 
available on the spot. For the movement of lightly equipped troops, 
therefore, railways are unnecessary, and transport by air seems to be the 
ideal solution. The transportation of internal security troops by air offers 
many advantages. To begin with, railways present long and vulnerable 
arteries liable to sabotage at vital points. If they are to be adequately 
guarded along their length, they “eat up’”’ men in the form of piquets 
and patrols. In India, railways are liable to interruption by the forces 
of nature, such as floods or earthquakes, which have been known to put 
them out of action, in places, for days or sometimes for weeks. The discom- 
fort and even danger of a railway journey through the plains in summer has 
to be experienced to be believed. Cases of heat stroke among white troops 
are common in such circumstances and deaths from this cause are not 
infrequent. Above all, troop movements by rail to areas of internal 
disturbance are bound to be deprived of the great moral asset of surprise. 
The preparations required for the move of a British detachment by rail 
involve long and detailed staff arrangements for provision of special 
rolling stock, time-tables, meals and so on. The railway authorities have 
to issue special instructions to station masters along the route and in 
particular at the station or stations of intended detrainment. Large 
numbers of subordinate officials have to be notified of the exact plans. 
These people—though perfectly loyal—have to take certain measures 
that anyone can observe. The chances of a surprise arrival by the troops, 
therefore, is reduced practically to nil. 


The use of air transport would obviate all this. Aircraft are now 
available that can transport safely some twenty-five soldiers at speeds 
of about 200 m.p.h. to distances of well over 1,000 miles. And, in the 
future, these performances may be greatly exceeded. The advantages of 
troop transportation by air include speed, simplicity, comfort and absolute 
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secrecy. No lengthy orders are necessary. The troops simply emplane in 
accordance with standing orders and take with them the authorized 
supplies and equipment. They arrive at their destination in good physical 
condition, cool and fresh. As the aircraft will be, at all times, under 
military guard, the possibility of sabotage on the ground is extremely 
remote. Moreover, the factor of surprise can be utilized to the full. No 
one—except the Commanding Officer and adjutant—need know of the 
intended destination until the troops are emplaned. If extreme secrecy 
is aimed at, the destination can be revealed by code wireless to the air- 
craft after they have taken off, or can be changed while the aircraft 
are in the air. The troops can, therefore, arrive in a disturbed area, 
literally ‘out of the blue” and will be in a position to reap to the full 
the moral and material advantages of surprise. 

A postulate of this form of action is, of course, the provision of 
numerous landing grounds near the larger centres of population or at 
important strategical points. This presents no difficulty in most parts 
of the great plains of India. 

Since it is a principle that increase in mobility allows of a reduction 
in numbers—this tenet lies at the root of all measures of mechanization, 
whether civil or military—the possibility of important reductions in the 
strength of British infantry battalions employed on internal security 
duties can be clearly envisaged. Caution, however, must be exercised 
when comparing the varying degrees of mobility conferred by troop 
trains, with that afforded by aerial transport. Railway trains can steam 
for about twenty hours out of the twenty-four, allowing for necessary 
attention to or changes of engines and rolling stock, whereas troop-carrying 
aircraft although infinitely faster are, as a general rule, unable to keep 
the air for anything like such prolonged periods. Nevertheless, in spite 
of this, the mobility of aerial transport greatly exceeds that of railways. 


INTERNAL SECURITY AREAS 

So far, principles only have been argued and no attempt has been 
made to submit a concrete plan. In order, however, to clear the ground 
and obviate mere generalities, the presentation of some such plan seems 
to be essential. The basis of the plan must be the location of British 
infantry battalions, intended for internal security duties, in groups, each 
group being equipped with sufficient transportation aircraft to make it 
fully mobile. The distances between groups of battalions must be cal- 
culated by air and not by ground standards, and must allow for mutual 
assistance between groups of battalions, as well as for control of the 
internal security areas allotted. 

The continent of India should, therefore, be divided into six main 
areas for purposes of internal security :— 
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(a) The Northern area; to include the Punjab and. Northern 
Rajputana. 

(6) The North-Central area; to include the United Provinces. 

(c) The Eastern area ; to include Bihar, Orissa, Bengal and Assam. 

(d) The Western area; to include Sind, Southern Rajputana, 
Gujerat and Kathiawar. 

(e) The South-Western area ; to include the Bombay Presidency 
and the Central Provinces. 

(f) The Southern area ; to include Hyderabad, the Madras Presi- 
dency, Mysore and Travancore. 








R.Pin Di 
*% 





BANGALORE 





Dotted Segments are drawn with 400 mile radius from nearest 
Internal Security Centre. 


The numbers of troops allotted for the internal security of each area 
will vary with the circumstances of the case. 
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For area (a), three British battalions should be allotted. These units 
should be grouped together on the line Rawal Pindi-Murree. Their 
emplaning station and the aerodrome for their aerial transport should be 
in the vicinity of Rawal Pindi. 


For area (b), three British battalions would be required. These should 
be grouped together on the line Naini Tal-Rhanikhet. Their emplaning 
station and aerodrome for transportation aircraft would be near 
Kathgodam. 


For area (c), three British battalions would be made available. These 
would be grouped together on the line Jalpaiguri-Darjeeling, their em- 
planing station and aerodrome for aerial transport would be near 
Jalpaiguri. 

For area (d), with its lesser responsibilities, two British battalions 
should be ample. These would be stationed at Karachi, where their 
emplaning station and aerodrome would also be located. 


For area (e), two British battalions are suggested. The troops and 
their ancillary air transport would be stationed at Poona. 


For area (f), two British battalions should be sufficient. The troops 
and their attendant air transport would be located at Bangalore. 


Fifteen battalions have, therefore, been allotted to the six areas. 
These numbers, however, must be exclusive of battalions allotted to the 
defence of the four major ports, Karachi, Bombay, Madras and Calcutta. 
The safety of these bases is vital to the British connection and it was from 
the coast towns that the British Dominion in India originally sprang. In 
the possible absence at threatened points, of the internal security battalions 
allocated for air transportation, these ports will have to be securely held. 
The extra troops required for the ports raise the total required to nine- 
teen battalions. Nor is this the final demand. The security of the Viceroy 
and the Headquarters of the Government have to be assured against any 
possible coup-de-main. The issues at stake are far too important to be 
left in the hands of any except Regular British troops. This will necessi- 
tate the allotment of one more battalion, stationed alternatively at Delhi 
and on the Simla-Kalka line. Even so, the total is only twenty battalions, 
which is far less than the present assignment of troops to internal security 
duties. 


The concentration of battalions by groups follows the principles of 
economy of force and parries the dangers of dissemination. All the troops 
will be located in healthy and reasonably cool stations, facilities for games 
and inter-battalion society and competition will be extended and training 
will be made easier. 
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The proposed withdrawal of British battalions from the provincial 
capitals is bound to meet with political objections. The general reduction 
of battalions, however, will result in a large saving in the budget, while 
some of the money set free can be allotted to the strengthening of the 
police forces and the development of the provincial social services. 
Measures of social reform are likely to lead to increased contentment 
among the masses and, therefore, should result in buttressing generally 
the forces of law and order. 


Aerodromes will have to be established in close proximity to all large 
towns. In many cases, however, these already exist. The increase in the 
number of aerodromes moreover, which are quickly and cheaply con- 
structed in the plains, will materially assist in the development of civil 
aviation. This again will re-act favourably on the solution of problems 
connected with the movement of troops by air as, on arrival at local 
aerodromes, the troops may expect to find well-developed technical and 
commercial facilities. After the scheme has been in operation for some 
time, it is possible that rioters or terrorist organizations might evolve 
plans for the seizure of aerodromes in order to prevent the landing of aerial 
re-inforcements. This threat can be countered by the provision of armed 
Indian police guards for important aerodrormhes. Should there be no aero- 
drome guard at a particular point or in case the guards were overpowered, 
air action by a few light bombers from one of the Service squadrons would 
soon dislodge the rioters and regain control of the aerodrome. 





CONCLUSION. 

A large reduction in the numbers of British battalions allotted to 
internal security is by no means a parochial affair concerning India only. 
The burden of these duties is one of the heaviest that the British Army 
has to shoulder. If the task could be lightened, battalions set free could 
be allotted to the British Indian Field Army or to the Middle East 
Strategic Reserve. And by the adoption of a scheme of re-groupment, 
combined with full use of air transportation, a very large reduction could, 
it is claimed, be effected. This would result in a general accretion of 
strength to the whole Imperial framework. 


























HOW WARS END 
By Major E. W. SHEPPARD, O.B.E., M.C. 


F this country were to find herself engaged in a great war to-morrow— 

as has seemed only too likely more than once within the last few 

months—on what general principles should she set about bringing it to 
a victorious end ? The answer to this question, of course, must depend to 
some extent on her national aim, but as wars now usually become 
“totalitarian” in aims as well as in methods, it would appear that whatever 
the aim is, it can hardly be achieved by any means short of complete 
victory—a victory which, however, will not be solely military. Our own 
Field Service Regulations explicitly lay down that “the armed forces are 
only one of several means employed to bring the struggle to a successful 
conclusion and to overcome the will of the opposing nation.” However, we 
need not concern ourselves here with these other “‘several means,”’ for it 
may be taken as certain that no future great war will ever be won without a 
large-scale effort by the armed forces, which will always have to play the 
leading role. 

‘The ultimate national aim in war,” we are told again by Field Service 
Regulations, ‘‘is to force the enemy to abandon the purpose for which he 
resorted to arms and to conclude peace on satisfactory terms. To achieve 
this aim,” the excerpt continues, “the will of the enemy nation to continue 
the struggle must be overcome by occupying the whole or a part of his 
country ; or by so interrupting his vital lines of supply and commerce— 
by sea or by land—as to deny him the means of conducting his national 
life ; or by forcing him by these or any other means to realise that his aim is 
impossible of attainment or beyond the effort that he is prepared to make.” 


This is all very well so far as it goes, but it leaves much unsaid on which 
it would be desirable to have further enlightenment. Can anything more 
be gleaned in the light of history as to the effect of these various methods 
of attaining the national aim, and of the causes of the collapse or surrender 
of nations forced by defeat to subordinate their wills to those of their 
foes ? How, in short, have the wars of the last 150 years been brought to 
an end ? 

It is proposed to begin our examination at the date of the opening of 
the French Revolutionary campaigns, the birth of the modern era of 
totalitarian war. Prior to that time wars had been mere matters of 
business, undertaken to achieve certain well-defined objects, estimated to 
be within the strictly limited military means available. Neither party was 
prepared to continue such a contest to the point of complete exhaustion. 
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When therefore the one belligerent or the other had secured the objective 
for which he had gone to war, he would offer to negotiate with his adversary, 
and a bargain would be concluded on the best terms either side could 
obtain. No statesman of that civilised and reasonable age would have 
dreamed of aiming at the complete destruction of a hostile country in war 
or the complete dismemberment of its territories ; such an object would 
have been quite beyond any means at his disposal, even if he had not been 
wise enough to know, as most, though not all his kind were, that slain 
nations have an inconvenient habit of rising again. With the outbreak of 
the French Revolutionary campaigns there came into war at once a new 
intensiveness of method and a new indefiniteness of aim. The Kings 
attacked France ostensibly in order to quench the fire of revolution that 
had broken out within her borders by rehabilitating the Bourbon monarchy; 
but this aim soon degenerated into the old “game of grab” for fortresses and 
territory, to be pursued by the old method of limited means. The new 
French Governments soon extended their first purpose of defence of the 
Revolution to that of spreading its blessings into the territory of their foes 
—which meant that in effect they too were playing the old “game of grab” 
but with unlimited means and therefore with great and increasing success. 
Prussia was the first Power of the anti-Revolutionary crusade to retire 
from it, abandoning the territorial objectives she had hoped to win in 
favour of a better and cheaper chance of aggrandisement elsewhere, at the 
expense of defenceless Poland. Austria, despite the total loss of the Low 
Countries, continued the contest with great stubbornness in the hope of 
recouping on the Rhine or in Italy something which she could use as a 
bargaining asset at the conference table. This possibility vanished when 
Napoleon’s glamorous campaigns of 1796 and 1797 rent the whole of Italy 
from her grasp and in Germany the line of the Rhine was also lost. The 
French Army of Italy appeared on the Semmering Pass within sight of the 
spires of Vienna, and the road to the capital from the Rhine too lay open 
to the invaders. But it was not the threat to Vienna—which was to fall 
twice within the next twelve years into French hands without causing 
Austria thereby to sue for peace—but the exhaustion cf her military 
resources which led her to abandon the four year struggle, realising that 
she had lost much, had no chance of regaining it, and was in danger of 
losing more. 


Two years later the Second Coalition was formed and met at first with 
great success, recovering from France all her recent conquests in Italy and 
Switzerland. But at the height of the Allies’ triumph the tide suddenly 
turned ; they lost all they had won and quickly resigned themselves to 
making peace on the basis of the status quo ante bellum. The defection of 
the most powerful partner, Russia, rendered all hope of retrieving their 
losses out of the question. 
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The war between England and France had been going on all this time ; 
but as the one was practically powerless on the element where the other’s 
greatest strength lay, and neither had managed to do more than superficial 
damage to its foe, it was brought to an end by a bargain on the traditional 
lines, which was generally recognised as destined to be short lived. Mutual 
exhaustion, moral as well as material, had led both sides to accept it faute 
de mieux, though from the British point of view it left the Low Countries 
in French hands and from the French standpoint it involved the acknow- 
ledged abandonment of their pretensions to overseas empire. 


The next war, that of the Third Coalition, is interesting, for in the 
course of it we see Austria, as pertinacious and as unfortunate as ever, 
struck to the heart, forced to abandon her capital and practically the whole 
of her territory, and yet holding out with rare resolution until a crushing 
defeat, her abandonment by Russia, and the disappearance of all hope of 
Prussia’s adherence to the alliance, brought her to bend the knee at last. 
Less than a year later it was Prussia’s turn, and here we see exactly the 
same thing happen again. Overwhelmed in a whirlwind campaign the 
vanquished land, faced admittedly with no alternative save to accept 
terms Draconian in their severity, preferred to continue the war with the 
scanty resources she had left, and hope for rehabilitation by means of a 
Russian victory. When this failed her she had to accept a dictated peace, 
whereas Russia, despite her defeat, remained invulnerable in her vast 
territory to the scanty and war-worn forces Napoleon had available to 
push his advantage, and was able to sign a treaty with the conqueror from 
which she profited only a little less than he, and which established her 
ruler jointly with him as the masters of unfortunate Europe. Prussia, on 
the other hand, was reduced out of hand to the status not even of a 
second-class Power, but of a French vassal state. 


The next conflict—the French invasion of Spain—led to the remarkable 
spectacle of a people, despite the complete occupation of its country by 
enemy forces, and the complete destruction of its regular army, rising in 
arms and continuing an ill-organized but general and irrepressible resist- 
ance until, with the powerful aid of a British expeditionary force, the 
invaders were driven out, a triumphant consummation which, however, 
was rendered possible only by the disasters that befell them elsewhere. 


Austria meanwhile had gone to war once more in 1809, only to be 
compelled to sue for peace after a second occupation of her capital and a 
large slice of her territory and the defeat of her armies in the field. The 
peace, however, was more of an agreed than a dictated one, for her powers 
of resistance were by no means exhausted, though she had abandoned all 
hope of achieving her purpose to recoup some of the losses of her previous 
wars. But though Napoleon managed to bring this war to a victorious end, 
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he completely failed in his next campaign, the disastrous expedition to 
Moscow, to force his foes even to consider peace negotiations, despite the 
defeat of their field armies and the loss of one of their greatest cities. The 
inevitable retreat and complete annihilation of the Grand Army raised all 
Central Europe against Napoleon. For two years France resisted the 
Continent in arms, but all her gains of twenty years of war were one by 
one wrested from her, and her powers of resistance were gradually but 
inexorably worn down. The appearance of the hostile armies before Paris 
finally induced the country to abandon the Emperor, who had finally lost 
his reputation for invincibility and appeared merely to be an obstacle to 
the peace which everyone so heartily yearned for and to gain which they 
were prepared to accept the loss of the bulk of their conquests. Moral and 
material attrition and the growing loss of popular support for the Imperial 
dynasty had thus led to an internal revolution and the substitution of a 
new regime which could and would conclude peace. The epilogue of the 
Hundred Days once more proved that for France Napoleon’s rule meant 
war with united Europe, and his first defeat led to the dissolution of his 
army and his own final deposition. 


Next we'come to the American Civil War, a struggle between two great 
democracies which lasted for four years, and ended only with the complete 
exhaustion of the weaker side following on the invasion and occupation of 
all the richest and most populous portions of its territory. Admittedly this 
result might have come about sooner if the North had possessed an 
adequate army and navy at the outbreak of the conflict, but the duration 
and severity of what may be called the first of the totalitarian wars showed 
how long and difficult a process it is to batter down the resistance of a 
whole people, each man of which “knows what he fights for and loves 
what he knows.” Only by a combination of the superior military, naval, 
and economic resources of the victorious side was it possible to break the 
enemy will to fight on, and then only after a long and costly struggle, 
embittered by the unshakable refusal of either side to discuss aught but 
the complete achievement of its aims. 


The two wars of 1866 and 1870 that led to the unification of Germany 
were ended, the first by a moderate peace negotiated by Bismarck despite 
the preference of his military colleagues for more radical terms, the 
second by an enforced treaty of which the conditions were considerably 
harsher than he himself considered politically wise, but to which he had to 
agree for strategic reasons. The war of 1870, however, affords an unusual 
example of a nation, led into war by a dynasty seeking to find a remedy 
for internal discontent in victory abroad—that eternal will-o’-the-wisp of 
the politically inept—deciding to overthrow the regime and yet not to 
abandon the struggle, despite the almost complete annihilation of its 
armies and the investment of its capital. It has been averred by good 
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judges that had France been willing to persist, as she might well have done 
if the least gleam of victory anywhere had shone on the arms of the new 
Republic, she could have expelled the invaders or at least forced them to 
negotiate instead of imposing peace. 

The Russo-Japanese War by contrast came to an end because the 
victors had won what they had set out to win—the expulsion of Russia 
from the Pacific coast and a foothold on it for themselves—and the latter 
had neither the resolution nor the resources to rob them of what they had 
secured. 

The exact weight played by the various causes which led to the 
collapse of the Central Powers in the Great War are still matters of hot 
debate ; but it is admitted that, save in the case of Turkey, loss of territory 
was not among them, and that moral as well as material factors played a 
prominent part. The collapse of Russia occurred indeed just when her 
armies were at last fully armed and equipped and were beginning to win 
instead of lose battles ; but the previous disasters had weakened her moral 
calibre beyond repair and it broke at the first additional strain. At the 
time of their surrender the armies of Germany, Austria and Bulgaria still 
stood on hostile territory and so were in possession of bargaining counters 
of which their statesmen might have made good use at a conference for a 
negotiated peace. But this again was a totalitarian war and neither side 
was willing to content itself with anything less than its full demands. So 
the struggle went on until the Central Powers had lost every hope of 
victory and possessed neither the will nor the resources to continue it any 
longer against half a world in arms. They had, therefore, no alternative 
but to accept the terms of the victors and give up all their wartime gains, 
and much more besides, for the sake of peace. 

It may be deduced from the above brief historical outline that there is 
no universal recipe for ending a war. Belligerent countries have fought on 
after a hostile occupation of large slices of their territory, after the loss of 
their capital, even after the complete destruction of their first-line armies, 
provided that there were left to them some means of resistance and the 
will to organize and use them. However, the heaviest defeats and the most 
successful invasions seldom avail to deprive a country of all its military 
resources, actual and potential, to such an extent as to rob it of all 
possibility of continuing the struggle. But they may deprive it of any real 
hope of ultimate victory, and it is when that point is reached that the will 
to continue the war collapses. In other words, the old saying is true that 
wars are lost because and when one side believes itself to be defeated. 
History may legitimately debate whether in every case that belief was 
justified ; the really important thing is that it was in existence in sufficient 
strength to prevent any further striving for victory. We may also safely 
draw the deduction that such resignation to defeat is likely in any future 
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totalitarian war to develop less rapidly than aforetime. The general 
tendency has been for wars to lengthen as they become less affairs of Kings 
and small standing armies than struggles in which the whole national 
interest was believed to be at stake and all available national resources 
were flung into the scale. It seems to take on an average three to four 
years before victory inclines to one side or the other; on this point the 
experiences of the Spanish Civil War and the Sino-Japanese War tally 
remarkably with those of the American Civil and World Wars. 


Incidentally, history lends little support to the theory of the 
Blitzkrieg, that a sudden overwhelming blow at the very outset of a 
war can paralyse all hostile means of resistance and ensure a lightning 
victory, though it abounds with instances of Monarchs and Generals 
staking their places and reputations on being able to bring about such a 
desirable but elusive consummation. True, they had no air arm with which 
to carry out such a swift and deadly blow ; but it is hardly conceivable in 
the present state of air defence that such a blow could be so far-reachingly 
effective as completely to destroy every hostile means of resistance, and 
history goes to show that in a war in which the national existence is recog- 
nized to be at stake, the will to fight has to be worn down rather than broken. 
This is a matter not of a moment but of time, and the will to fight will con- 
tinue so long as any hope and means of obtaining victory still survive. 


Is it possible to say that in any future war between a dictator and a 
democratic state one side or the other will have any inherent advantage as 
regards staying power ? From the purely moral point of view it seems 
unlikely. Government by dictatorship, like any other form of rule, can 
only continue to exist on a basis of popular acceptance, and a dictator will 
hardly venture to lead his people into war save in a cause which is, or can 
be made to appear, a national and a vital one. Failure may bring about 
the fall of the dictatorship, as in the case of the two Napoleons. The 
Frenchman talking to an Englishman at the time of the Crimean War 
spoke truly when he said: “If you are defeated you just change your 
ministers ; if we lose, down comes the dynasty.” But this happened to 
Napoleon I only after France had been exhausted by twenty years of 
incessant war, and though in 1870 the Second Empire collapsed in a few 
weeks like a house of cards as a result of a series of defeats, the war was 
not thereby brought to an end, but the new Republican Government 
continued resolutely to fight on. This goes to confirm the view that wars 
are brought to an end by moral causes, actuated by, but not invariably 
following, serious material failure. It is difficult to foresee in any given 
case exactly what degree of material failure will cause a moral collapse ; 
but normally speaking it will probably be brought about by a succession 
of defeats rather than by a swift and shattering blow, and the process will 
tend to be a long one. 














NAVAL STRATEGY IN THE BALTIC 


By VicE-ADMIRAL C. V. UsBorneE, C.B., C.M.G. 


O less than ten States, if we count the free city of Danzig,as one, 

possess territorial rights on the shores of the Baltic and may 

therefore claim to have an interest in the use of that sea. More- 
over, there is the influence of those great maritime nations outside which 
are concerned with Baltic trade, the balance of power, the maintenance 
of the independence of small states and questions of blockade, all of which 
affect the problem far more than the individual affairs of some of the 
riparian owners. Naturally, Germany is the principal influence, since 
Baltic trade is vital to her existence both in peace and war, and it is not 
surprising that her naval building programmes give evidence of her 
intention to dominate that sea, if domination should prove necessary. 
But since Germany will have uses for her fleet in the outside oceans, we 
may trace very clearly in her recent politics her aim to make of it a 
mare clausum, in which her merchant vessels can come and go without let 
or hindrance, and a refuge to which her warships can return, and in which 
they can exercise undisturbed. 


Her first necessity is to close the entrance to foreign warships while 
keeping it open for herself. To this intent she has established such 
a wholesome fear of occupation in Denmark that that small and weakly 
armed country may be relied on to do nothing likely to displease her 
powerful neighbour. During the late war Denmark by request of Ger- 
many, and with British concurrence, closed the Great Belt, but in a future 
war I have authority for saying that her intention is to throw it open to 
belligerent war vessels on the ground that this is in keeping with the 
general trend of International Law, which does not wilfully close an 
important ocean to belligerents. The effect of this will be to give 
Germany alternative exits from her bases—the Kiel Canal and the 
Skagerrack : a matter of supreme importance to her if, as is generally 
supposed, it is her intention to send out surface raiders, such as the 
“Deutschlands,” to prey upon the maritime trade of her enemies. But 
though the Baltic entrances would be open for her, they would be virtually 
closed to her opponents. The Great Belt is the only waterway through 
which deep-draught vessels can go, and any vessel entering is bound to 
pass under the guns of the strongly fortified German Fehmarn Island. The 
Little Belt, just deep enough for a 10,000 ton cruiser, terminates at the 
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very mouth of Kiel Bay where strong German forces could be concentrated 
to greet any hazardous intruder, and a passage of the Sound could likewise 
be relied upon to provoke a strong German concentration at its point of 
egress into the Baltic. 


So long, then, as Russia remains neutral, neither Germany nor any of 
her northern neighbours are likely to do anything to infringe these 
neutralities and so disturb the peace of this convenient inland lake. In 
the present state of international politics, Poland is, of course, the 
exception, for a war produced by German aggression anywhere in Europe 
would, as things are to-day, bring Poland into action against Germany. 
Poland’s Navy of four destroyers, five submarines, a mine-layer and some 
auxiliary craft is by no means negligible, and her base at Gdynia is forti- 
fied. It is to be assumed, one would think, that a very early move on the 
part of Germany would be an attempt to occupy Danzig and cut off 
Gdynia, and although Poland keeps strong forces permanently in the 
vicinity, it hardly seems beyond the power of a determined Germany to 
occupy this northern end of the Polish corridor. In default of an ally to 
whose harbours it could go, the Polish Navy would be compelled to do its 
best to escape and would probably seek internment in the harbours of some 
neutral country. Incidentally, supposing Danzig to have been ceded to 
Germany without a war, it could be fortified and would then control by its 
guns the entry and exit of all vessels to and from Gdynia. 


In these conditions, then, the Polish naval resistance would only 
ruffle the Baltic for a very short time, after which Germany’s domination 
would be undisputed. There would arise, however, the vexed question 
of trade between the Baltic neutrals and the outside belligerents. Assum- 
ing that a blockade of Germany had been declared by the Democratic 
Powers, it is possible that Germany might retaliate by declaring a blockade 
of Britain by submarines as she did in the late war. Such a blockade 
could not be effective and would not therefore be legal, but nevertheless 
Germany would do what she could to enforce it. Now, Latvia, Estonia, 
Finland and Sweden all rely on their trade with Great Britain and the 
outside world, and it would be particularly important for them to main- 
tain it when the only alternative is trade with a country which pays in 
blocked marks, thus precluding their buying anything outside Germany. 
Consequently, though all these countries certainly intend to trade with 
Germany, Latvia envisages also sending merchant ships along the coast 
to Tallinn. There, joining forces with Estonian merchantmen and under 
the cover of such anti-submarine protection as these two States can 
devise, the little convoy will cross to Helsingfors. Here several courses 
are open, either the cargoes can be entrained and dispatched to a Bothnian 
port and thence across the Gulf of Bothnia to northern Sweden, by rail 
to Norway and so out, or they can go by rail right round the North of the 
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Gulf of Bothnia and so eventually find their way to an Atlantic Norwegian 
port. The third alternative, which seems less impracticable, is that these 
vessels should join forces with Finnish merchantmen. Then, under the 
protection of anti-submarine craft and of one or more heavily gunned 
ships to keep off surface raiders and aircraft, the convoy would sail for 
Stockholm, keeping within territorial waters as far as possible. At 
Stockholm Swedish merchant ships would be added and the additional 
protection which Sweden could afford would presumably be at the disposal 
of this international neutral convoy. It is possible to sail right round the 
South of Sweden keeping inside the three-mile limit, except at one 
southerly point only. There is therefore quite a possibility that trade 
from the neutral Baltic countries would reach the outside world. Cer- 
tainly if these countries exercise their present intention of trying to 
maintain this trade, there will grow up a whole technique of neutral 
convoy éscort work. For example, Germany may sink some of these 
ships without their regarding it as an act of war ; they, on the other hand, 
may retaliate by sinking German submarines, shooting down her aircraft 
and firing at her surface raiders, and Germany in her turn may have to be 
content to accept this as the reasonable protection of a neutral convoy, 
rather than provoke its alternative of adding the Baltic and Scandinavian 
Powers to the list of her enemies. This she would surely be loth to do, 
for it would deprive her at a stroke of her main sources of food stuffs 
and iron ore, compelling her to costly military occupation in order to 
regain them. 

If then these neutral countries show determination in defending their 
right to trade outside the Baltic, it is probable that in the end Germany 
will deem it wise to leave them to it. The two Finnish coast-defence vessels 
with 10-in. guns and modern anti-aircraft guns, and the three Swedish ships 
of the “‘Drottning Victoria” class, with 11-in. guns, are very well suited to 
convoy escort work, as are the destroyers which the latter country 
POSSESSES. 

Passing to the consideration of a war in which Russia is on our side, 
the opponent still being Germany, we find a very different state of affairs. 
Russia has maintained great secrecy about the development of her navy ° 
but it is certain she has been building extensively, and while her ships 
scarcely ever leave the Gulf of Finland, they are known to be constantly 
at exercise in that water. Discounting her three old battleships which 
were built in 1911 (although there are conditions in which they might 
be useful) her main surface strength lies in two powerful cruisers with 
7.1-in. guns and two more building, and twenty-six destroyers of which it 
is safe to assume at least half are in the Gulf of Finland. Of her estimated 
strength of 164 submarines there are reported to be 50 based on Leningrad. 
While it would be a mistake to over-estimate the value of this force, it 
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would be an even greater error to underrate it. I have information that 
the submarines are smart and well kept; the study of war on modern lines 
has been a development of Russia in recent years, and there is fair reason 
to suppose that the submarines would be used offensively rather than 
kept idle at Leningrad in an ineffectual and futile attempt to defend their 
own base. 


But the naval effect of an alliance with Russia goes much further. 
It would provide a base permitting Britain to maintain a force of sub- 
marines and small craft in the Baltic, and so raise the whole standard of 
fighting in that sea to a higher level. The canal system from the White 
Sea permits of vessels of 2,000 tons, and g ft. 9 in. draught entering the 
Gulf of Riga. This may allow the entry of the smaller submarines and 
destroyers in summer, otherwise such ships as we can spare must either be 
sent in during peace time or run the gauntlet of intensive German oppo- 
sition at the South end of the Sound or Great Belt. A quite small British 
force, co-operating with the Russian Navy in the Baltic would be enough to 
complicate Germany’s problem and compel her to keep a serious part of 
her naval strength employed on the defence of communications in that 
sea. It would send up the cost of transport and contribute substantially 
to the cumulative effect of blockade. 


This leads to the third alternative, namely, that something may cause 
one or more of the Baltic States to abandon neutrality and take sides. 
First let us suppose that Germany, driven by circumstances to some act 
of aggression against the neutrals, may provoke them. Such an act might 
be the capture of the Aland Islands in order to command the entrance to 
the Gulf of Bothnia and ‘secure her iron ore, or the seizure of Osel and 
and Dagé to provide a base and air port commanding the eastern Baltic. 
Or again, the occupation of Danish or Swedish waters in order completely 
to mine and block the channels into the Baltic. It is indeed conceivable 
that if the war were not going too well for Germany, the Baltic countries 
would combine to resist such violation of the neutrality of one of them, 
and this opens an immense field of possibilities. Much depends on the 
efficacy of air attack on ships as it will have been demonstrated in the 
early stages of the war. One can imagine Germany, in such a case, 
occupying the whole of Denmark, Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia and 
possibly the rich Schonen country of southern Sweden in her dire necessity, 
in order to compel these countries to yield her foodstuffs. Such action 
would demand the concentration of most of her navy in the Baltic, and 
would be an invitation to Britain to press the war home by sending heavy 
ships and possibly troops into those narrow waters. Here it could not be 
long before a decision was reached one way or the other. Before a fleet 
could be sent in it would probably be necessary to establish powerful air 
forces which could hold, if not dominate, the German air superiority. It 
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is even conceivable that military assistance might be given to Sweden 
to enable the Schonen to be cleared of the enemy so as to assure the 
channel of the Sound. Even then battleships could hardly pass in unless 
either Funen or Zealand had been occupied, a very difficult and dubious 
operation supposing them to be in German hands. And in consequence 
other means would have to be sought for reducing German sea superiority 
so as to seize the command of the Baltic. 


These considerations show up the strength of Germany’s position, 
since she alone can have capital ships in that sea. It is idle to press the 
matter further till experience has established the real value of the sub- 
marine, the motor torpedo boat, and the aircraft in modern war. 


There remains yet another alternative ; it is that Russia fighting 
against Germany, with the Baltic countries neutral, might in her turn 
find it nécessary to occupy, for example, Dagé and Osel or the Aland 
Islands, an act which would undoubtedly swing those countries into war 
against her and on the side of Germany. Not only is there little love lost 
between Finland, Estonia and Latvia on the one hand, and Soviet Russia 
on the other, but all these countries are, rightly or wrongly, in constant 
fear of Russian aggression. It is, for example, for defence against Russia, 
and not against Germany, that the Finnish armed forces have been 
designed. There is little doubt that any such move on Russia’s part 
would have the result of blocking her into the Gulf of Finland, for Ger- 
many with Finland, Sweden and the Baltic States on her side, could 
exercise so stringent a control that hardly anything hostile could move. 
It is therefore to be hoped that neither Russia, nor any of the democratic 
allies, would allow themselves to be persuaded into the infringement of 
the rights of neutrals in a war which, if fought at all, would be fought 
in the cause of the protection of these very rights of small countries. 


The possibilities of a war with Germany have been thrust into the 
forefront by recent events to such an extent that to-day hardly any other 
war seems possible, but in reviewing the situation in the Baltic, it is 
necessary to place oneself in the position of each country in turn and look 
outwards. We find Finland, whose armed forces are, as has been said, 
designed primarily for defence against Russia, now voting a sum of nearly 
£2,000,000 for the fortification of the Aland Islands. Some of this is to 
be spent in the purchase of eight motor torpedo boats, but most of it 
will go in guns and similar fixed defences on the outlying islands of the 
South. This action is unquestionably inspired by fear of Germany, 
and the determination to carry the matter through may be set down 
as one of the direct results of the German occupation of Czecho- 
Slovakia. If one strategic position belonging to someone else may be 
occupied, why not another? Sweden too was anxious to see the Aland 
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Islands fortified, but in the light of Russia’s objections, and probably 
fearing that Russia, as a condition of agreement, would demand a guar- 
antee by Finland and Sweden that they would resist German occupation, 
and seeing therein a risk of losing her neutrality, has withdrawn her 
support. The matter is in abeyance at the moment, but it seems illogical 
to deny Finland the right to defend this part of her territory any more 
than any other. Her coastline along the North side of the Gulf of Finland 
is strongly fortified, so why not the Aland Islands? Non-fortification 
was a concession to Sweden who forewent her claim to the islands in 
favour of Finland during the post-War settlement. The population is 
mainly Swedish but the islands are an integral part of Finland, only 
separated by a dense archipelago of tiny islets. These, incidentally, are, 
like the western Finnish coast, rising out of the sea at the rate of one 
foot or more every hundred years. 


Russia’s objections may be due to a fear that the fortifications would 
be a mere present to Germany who would occupy the islands in spite of 
them, but more probably they arise from the realization that the strength- 
ening of another Power in the Baltic constitutes a relative weakening of 
Russia. In this case it would deny her the possibility of bringing naval 
support to bear on forces operating in the North of Finland or Sweden, 
and although nothing is less likely than any such campaign, yet since 
military strength is the one force behind diplomatic negotiations to-day, 
the loss of the potentiality is important to her. A similar case was the 
refortification of the Dardanelles by Turkey. It meant a loss of power 
to us, but in the end the fact that we recognized Turkey’s rights in the 
matter and did not stand on our old treaty has amply repaid us. Russia 
might follow our example with advantage. 


Sweden’s fears would appear to be mainly centred on the possibility of 
a German seizure of the island of Gotland which would form an admirable 
air base for commanding the Baltic, or the landing of troops in southern 
Sweden and the destruction of the railway system, which is electric, as 
a preliminary to the latter operation. In addition to her programme of 
destroyers and submarines, Sweden has now decided to build two 8,000 ton 
battleships with four Io-in. guns and armour to withstand 8-in. guns, and 
a speed of 22 knots. It will be recalled that the Swedish 1930 defence 
commission laid it down that the navy should be strong enough to uphold 
a neutrality protection for merchant ships and to co-operate in the 
prevention of enemy attacks against Stockholm, the Uplands and 
Blekinge Sherries. Admiral de Champs’ more recent committee recom- 
mended two types of heavy ships, one with 11-in. guns and a speed of 
26 to 28 knots, and one with 8.4 in. guns and a speed of 28-30 knots, the 
speed being based on the principle of being able to evade any heavier- 
gunned ship. Setting aside the first type as impractical at present, he 
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recommended the second type which had at least the merit of being 
capable of putting to sea without fear of being caught by heavier, faster 
ships. The type now decided upon is a compromise which fulfils neutrality 
and defensive requirements but not that of open-sea co-operation with 
an ally. It is a disappointment to many Swedish naval officers, but 
nevertheless in the general opinion, better than nothing at all. 

Sweden’s Air Force was in 1937 quite considerable and included 
72 bombers, but whatever improvements she may have made, they 
cannot compare with the vast increases of the German Air Force, and 
moreover Germany’s aerodromes are so distributed as to give her an 
overpowering aerial command of the western Baltic. It is beyond the 
power of any small nation to rival Germany’s recent fantastic increases 
and they do not intend to try. The effect on Sweden is to make her all 
the more'determined to keep out of a war. 

Of all the Baltic countries, Denmark makes the least attempt to 
defend her neutrality by threat of armed resistance ; her army, amounting 
to only two divisions, her navy very out of date, her air force negligible, 
she feels herself, no doubt, in such a position that resistance would be 
hopeless. She does not even build a defensive line along her short land 
frontier, because she argues that it would be quite easy for a German 
expeditionary force to land on her East or West coast and take the line 
in reverse. The important waterways which she commands are a life’s 
study in themselves. Apart’from the shallowness of the actual channels, 
the waters at the southern end have a depth of only 11 to 15 fathoms 
which would make it difficult for submarines to operate effectively 
submerged. But during the late war we did pass submarines through 
into the Baltic, and I see no reason to doubt that, given determined com- 
manders, we could pass in not only submarines, but also destroyers and 
motor torpedo boats, should we wish to do so in any future war. Unfor- 
tunately for submarines, mines will play a great part in Baltic warfare 
since, even at its deepest it does not exceed 80 fathoms, and the average 
depth is far less. The antenna mine defeats the paravane and will be 
extensively used. Owing to the tideless nature of that sea, mines are 
sometimes laid there only about one metre below the surface so that mine- 
sweeping in the Baltic is a dangerous pursuit. 

In conclusion it may be said that the Baltic teems with problems 
which only war will solve. Germany must hope profoundly for a neutral 
Baltic, and will be wise to leave the Baltic countries alone rather than 
provoke a state of affairs which would cut off her supplies and occupy the 
services of great armies, fleets and air forces. But if Russia joins us in 
resistance to aggression, Baltic pacificism is shattered at a stroke, and the 
long march of events in war, with its hazards, its provocations, its sur- 
prises and its unexpected deeds of daring may turn that sea into a war 
zone as strenuous as was the North Sea in the Great War. 

















ANTI-TANK TACTICS 
By Brevet LikuT.-CoLoneL R. Hirton, M.C., D.F.C., Royal Artillery 


HAVE purposely selected the above title in preference to the 
customary expression “‘Anti-tank defence,’”’ because there seems to be 
a danger that other arms may develop an “inferiority complex” 
toward the tank menace if too much stress is laid upon the rather passive 
attitude of warding off the attack of tanks, or stopping their advance, or 
avoiding being over-run by them. The tank, like any other weapon, is in 
its turn the natural prey of certain other arms, who will not merely await 
its attack, but will actively seek it out and carry out harassing and 
destructive operations against it. Personnel of the Royal Tank Regiment 
are naturally and rightly inclined to believe great things of their own arm. 
As most articles on this subject have been written either by tank officers, 
or by officers of other arms who may not have had first-hand knowledge 
of tanks, certain aspects of the anti-tank problem have, up to date, not 
been given the prominence which they deserve. No true impression can 
be formed of the influence of tanks on modern tactics unless every factor 
is given due consideration. This article is an attempt to throw a more 
optimistic light upon the anti-tank problem, and my excuse for writing is 
that of having served, not only in the Royal Tank Corps, but in two arms 
that may claim to be the natural “hunters” of the tank, namely, the 
Royal Artillery and the Royal Air Force. The anti-tank problem as a 
whole can be studied under three separate headings—(a) Harassing and 
destruction of tanks while still behind their own lines, (b) Protection of the 
forward defended localities against tank attacks, and (c) Destruction of 
tanks which have broken through into our own back areas, 


ACTIVE OPERATIONS AGAINST TANKS IN THEIR Own LINES 


It is this phase of anti-tank operations which, I suggest, has not been 
given due consideration. Reading most studies of the anti-tank question, 
one might easily form the opinion that nothing can be done about an 
impending tank attack until the tanks actually appear in view of the 
ground held by the defence. Even the official Manuals tend to support 
this theory. Artillery Training, for example, casts doubt upon the 
value of indirect fire against tanks owing to the fact that nothing but 
direct hits will be effective against them. The tank arm, like any other 
arm used in the attack, must be brought into position before the attack 
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begins, and there hidden while reconnaissances are being carried out, fuel, 
lubricants, ammunition, etc., replenished, crews rested and fed, and final 
maintenance carried out. The nearer to the starting line that these lying-up 
places can be, the easier it will be for all concerned to study the ground and 
get in touch with the latest tactical situation on the front to be attacked. 
Tank units, coming up from far in rear, and plunging straight into the 
battle without studying the ground or the situation, will stand a poor 
chance of pulling their weight in the battle. On the other hand, hiding 
places for masses of tanks are not easy to find. Tank tracks, leading into 
woods or other cover off the road, will be very hard to conceal from the 
air. Finally, the great importance of such a target will justify searching 
fire on any wood or cover which is so dense that low-flying reconnaissance 
aircraft cannot see into it. A mass of tanks, gathering for an attack, will 
be a target of sufficient gravity to justify the risks and losses involved 
in air reconnaissance at a really low altitude, whenever there is reason to 
suspect (through the reports of agents, etc.) the presence of tanks ina 
given area. On the whole it seems fair to assume that, in ordinary country 
with an average amount of cover, the occasions on which concentrations 
of tanks are located from the air, while forming up for the attack, will be 
fairly frequent. The air arm will never be able to guarantee to locate 
such a concentration, but the finding of tank forming-up places, etc., must 
be considered as a reasonable “‘expectation of war.” 


What can the defence do to damage such a gathering ? Indirect fire 
by artillery is officially rather belittled. Admittedly the chances of getting 
a direct hit on a definite tank by long range indirect fire are not good. But 
—let us put ourselves in the mind of the opposing tank commander. How 
would we like to have an intense concentration of 25 Ib. shells falling into 
the wood where our unit was preparing for an attack ? Possibly even 
heavier calibres may be used ; and here the theory that only direct hits 
count is definitely open to challenge. A few minutes intense bombardment 
by an 8-in. battery, for example, on a tank-crowded wood might well 
result in complete cancellation of the impending tank attack, even 
without a single direct hit by an 8-in. shell on a tank. In view of the fact 
that a mass attack by tanks may, if it can be launched entirely according 
to plan, have a decisive effect on the battle, the employment of even the 
heaviest natures of artillery will not be uneconomical, if by such employ- 
ment the attack can be rendered feeble or averted. A concentration of 
artillery of all natures up to the heaviest must therefore be anticipated by 
any tank unit unlucky enough to be detected by aircraft in its assembly 
position or forming-up place. The actual technique whereby the aeroplane 
puts the fire of many batteries on to such a target is very simple. Even 
our present target code and air co-operation procedure would be almost 
adequate, antiquated and slow as these may be in other respects. At the 
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most, the only modification of the present code which may be necessary is 
the addition of a code call indicating ‘“Tanks forming up for attack.’”’ This 
could be laid down as a target of supreme priority, to be engaged by all 
artillery within range with a stated number of rounds of gunfire. The 
possibility of incurring such punishment will render tank attacks in mass 
a scarcely justifiable risk, unless carried out at first light or with definite 
air superiority. As regards attacks at first light, many officers of the 
Royal Armoured Corps hold that tanks must wait for considerably more 
light than that which is sufficient for an infantry attack. It seems a moot 
point whether tank units, while lying waiting for sufficient light, may not 
often be detected by the dawn air patrol and obliterated by artillery. 


When once the tank masses have left their lying-up places and are 
advancing to the attack, indirect artillery fire will not as a rule give 
anti-tank results justifying the expenditure of ammunition. As a rule, at 
this stage, guns firing indirect will be better employed trying to break up 
and stop the infantry, who will be attacking simultaneously with the 
tanks, or in protecting the anti-tank guns of the defence by neutralizing 
hostile batteries and O.P.s. 


Direct action by aircraft against tanks on the move—e.g., by dive 
bombing, etc.—is similarly hardly worth the expenditure of effort 
required. The number of bombs which can be dropped is comparatively 
small, and direct hits are hard to obtain. Aircraft, armed with machine 
guns of larger calibres, .5 in. and upward, might seriously harass the mass 
of advancing tanks but, in our own Army at any rate, aircraft of this nature 
are not likely to be available. Anti-tank action by the air during this 
phase will therefore, as a rule, be limited to indirect aid to the defence. 
The importance of the aid which the air can give at this juncture is, how- 
ever, so great that it seems curious how little has been done to take 
advantage of it. Let us visualize the tanks advancing from their forming- 
up places, but not yet in view of any ground O.P.s. The tanks hope that 
their first appearance will be a complete surprise to the ground defences. 
It is of the utmost importance to these defences, and more particularly to 
anti-tank gun units in reserve, to know when this attack is coming and 
where. If all aircraft, working in the front-line zone, carried a supply of 
specially coloured Verey lights, a very easy method would exist whereby 
all concerned could be warned that a tank attack in force was coming and 
all concerned would know where the leading tanks would come into sight. 
The only essential is that any aircraft which locates an attack shall circle 
low over the leading tanks firing a succession of distinctive light signals. 


Much has recently been written on the subject of how anti-tank guns 
should be disposed. It seems generally agreed that some of them at least 
should be held in reserve on wheels, with alternative positions recon- 
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noitred. The difficulty of this is the time needed to get the guns into the 
right position to head off and destroy the advancing tanks. Early 
information from the air, given while the tanks are still out of sight of any 
ground O.P.s, may make it very much easier for these reserve guns to get 
into action in the right place and in time. Active operations against tanks 
in their own lines will consist therefore of destructive fire on stationary 
tank forces by heavy and other natures of artillery directed from the air, 
and secondly of clear indications by the air as to the route and progress of 
an impending attack. 


PROTECTION OF THE FORWARD DEFENDED LOCALITIES AGAINST TANK 
ATTACKS 


The contest between armour and the gun has started in land warfare 
just as it did in sea warfare half a century ago. The contest has now 
reached a stage where special anti-tank weapons of smaller calibre (anti- 
tank rifles and machine guns) are carried or will be carried soon in large 
numbers by most modern armies. As these light anti-tank weapons can 
penetrate the comparatively thin armour now carried by light tanks, 
medium tanks, and armoured cars, the next step in the contest will 
obviously be a general increase in the strength of armour of armoured 
fighting vehicles in general, but particularly of those whose task it will be 
to attack defended localities. It will become increasingly rare for lightly 
armoured tanks to be used against localities defended by infantry. So in 
studying this problem we must assume the attacking tanks to be 
impervious to the fire of anti-tank rifles, machine guns, etc., of calibres 
not exceeding one inch. 

This throws upon the anti-tank gun proper (i.e., the weapon of one to 
three inch calibre) the task of protecting the forward defended localities 
in so far as this protection is dependent on the direct method of destroying 
attacking tanks by aimed fire. This is an important point, because the 
destruction of tanks by the aimed fire of guns is not, as will be shown 
later, the only means of protecting defended localities. It is, however, 
widely regarded as an important factor in the protection of forward 
defended localities, and there seems little doubt that some anti-tank guns 
at least will be demanded for this task whenever conditions expose any 
forward locality to tank attack. Unfortunately, the siting of anti-tank 
guns to protect forward defended localities is as a rule extremely difficult. 
The gun is not a small inconspicuous weapon like a machine gun. It has 
a considerable flash, which means that it cannot continue firing for long 
from a position that is in view of the enemy without being located. 
Unless the localities to be protected are sited on a reverse slope, it is almost 
impossible to site an anti-tank gun so that it can cover the front of the 
position and yet be out of sight of the ground held by the enemy. More- 
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over, the number of gun positions from which such fire is possible is 
so few (in the case of localities along the forward slope) that they will 
be equally obvious to the enemy. If, in order to economize in the 
number of guns used for forward defence, positions are selected which give 
a wide arc of fire, such positions will be so obvious to the enemy that, no 
matter how carefully the guns are camouflaged, they will be neutralized. 
Though the advantages of siting defended localities on rear slopes are 
generally understood by infantry officers, and still more so the desirability 
of placing them behind an anti-tank obstacle (in which case, of course, no 
anti-tank gun will be needed to protect them), yet many other conflicting 
factors exist, which may frequently force infantry to hold localities with 
no anti-tank obstacle and with no possible site from which an anti-tank 
gun could protect their front without the certainty of being knocked out 
before it could do any good. This, from an “infantry versus tank”’ point 
of view, is about the worst situation in which infantry may find themselves 
and it is fashionable to regard such a position as untenable against tanks. 
Is this really the case ? 


As I have never been an infantryman, the suggestions here made are 
based on knowledge of the weaknesses and difficulties of tanks combined 
with “hearsay’’ evidence of what stout-hearted infantry have on various 
occasions been able to do to tanks. At Bourlon Wood and on other 
occasions in the 1914—18 War, incidents were reported of infantry breaking 
the tracks of tanks by throwing grenades at very close range, or even 
clambering on tanks and poking pistols into the cracks and crevices ! 
During the Spanish War, many tanks are reported to have been destroyed 
by sticks of gelignite, or by pouring petrol on the tanks and setting them 
alight. I am not trying to advocate these desperate deeds as a normal 
method for infantry to adopt against tanks, but am only suggesting that 
if tanks get right among hostile infantry, and the latter have adequate 
cover from which to fight (e.g., trenches, houses, ruins, etc.) then it is 
quite possible for the infantry to do various things to the tanks from very 
close range. 

This seems to indicate that the most efficient anti-tank weapon for 
infantry for their own local defence will be, not the anti-tank rifle, but 
rather some kind of very close range weapon, which can be used from 
trenches or other cover without the user exposing himself to the fire of the 
tanks. Something in the nature of a flame-thrower might be effective, 
judging from the results claimed by the crude petrol-bottle methods in 
Spain. Indiscriminate use of flame-throwers by nervous troops within 
their own defended locality might, however, be a remedy worse than the 
original evil. An ideal weapon would be some form of chemical projector, 
similar in its action to a flame-thrower, but throwing some chemical 
preparation which would blind tanks. For example, there is on the market 
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a fire extinguisher which squirts a sort of white foam, which has the 
property of solidifying at once and forming a thick layer of adhesive 
substance on any surface on to which it falls, even on a smooth vertical 
wall. It should not be beyond the ingenuity of inventors to produce a 
similar preparation that could be squirted on to tanks so as to clog and 
close their already small apertures of vision. The weakest point of any 
tank is its power of vision when shut down for action. Its strongest point 
is its armour. So far design of anti-tank weapons has concentrated on 
attacking the strongest point, the armour. It may be sounder to exploit 
the possibilities of attack via the weakest point. A tank once deprived of 
sight is not only quite harmless to the infantry around it; it is immobile 
and entirely at the mercy of such destructive action as the infantry may 
be equipped to take—e.g., setting it on fire or blowing it up. The idea of 
spraying tanks with some blinding preparation may sound fantastic, but 
it would: at least give the infantry holding the forward localities an 
effective weapon against the most thickly armoured tanks, and a weapon 
which they could use without exposing themselves to the fire of the tanks. 
There is no form of flat trajectory armour-piercing arm that can guarantee 
penetration of thick armour without itself being so large and conspicuous 
as to be unfit for use as a local weapon in defended localities. From the 
point of view of the fight between heavily armoured tanks and the forward 
infantry the advantage lies with armour rather than with the gun, and 
the only solution seems to be to abandon the contest “‘gun-versus-armour”’ 
in this particular sphere and attack the tank in its weak spot, namely, its 
eyes.” 


DESTRUCTION OF TANKS IN OUR Own BACK AREAS 


In this sphere, on the contrary, the gun has every advantage over 
armour, or ought to have if it is given a fair chance of being in the right 
place in time. Many foreign armies believe in the idea of an irruption of 
masses of tanks deep into the back areas of the defence, so it is an operation 
of war which is almost certain to be put to the proof. Whether it succeeds 
or ends in costly failure seems to depend upon whether the defence will 
have time to place adequate tank-destroying guns in the path of the 
onslaught. Provided there is time to do this the scales are weighted 
heavily against the tanks. Firstly, they are beyond reach of support by 
any other arm with the possible exception of aircraft. Consequently guns 
of the defence can engage them direct overopen sights with impunity. 
There is no limit to the size of gun which can engage tanks in the back 
areas, that is to say no limit imposed by fear of being located by enemy 
O.P.s or infantry. Anti-aircraft guns and field guns can take their toll of 
the tanks by direct fire with no fear of drawing the fire of hostile infantry 
or O.P.s. Secondly, the tanks used for these deep thrusts will of necessity 
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be lightly armoured and therefore vulnerable to the lighter natures of anti- 
tank weapons, i.e., rifles and machine guns of large calibre. The sole 
problem is to give all these tank-destroying weapons adequate warning of 
where and when the attack is coming. This calls for closer liaison between 
the air and the anti-tank defence. Regiments of anti-tank artillery in 
particular might usefully be endowed with W/T sets (R.A.F.) for this 
purpose. 


SUMMARY 


The struggle of other arms against tanks is not such a gloomy prospect 
as it is sometimes painted. We may expect either an attack by heavily 
armoured tanks, supported by infantry, against the forward infantry, or 
a deep thrust by masses of lighter armoured tanks into the back areas. 
These two operations may happen simultaneously. The answer to the 
first is, above all, to separate the tanks from their supporting infantry. 
Once this is done they can be blinded and destroyed by our own infantry, 
if the latter are equipped to do so. The answer to the deep mass attack is 
close reconnaissance by aircraft combined with a close liaison with reserves 
of mobile tank-destroying guns. Either type of attack is liable to be 
destroyed before it is launched unless the attacker enjoys air superiority 
and counter-battery superiority. Tanks are, in short, merely one item in a 
team, each of the other members of which is equally important and equally 
decisive. It used to be said in Field Service Regulations that “Infantry is 
the arm which in the end wins battles.’’ This phrase has now been cut out 
of the book, but there is a tendency to think that one arm or another has 
usurped this exclusive role. Judging by remarks that I have heard at 
recent tactical exercises without troops, tanks seem to exercise on the 
minds of many officers a predominating and perhaps an undue influence. 
This is particularly so in the case of defence problems, to the extent of 
selecting a line of forward defended localities solely on account of its 
anti-tank value in spite of the fact that it may be a bad line from other 
points of view. Tank attacks in mass will have decisive effects on the 
battle: if the opposing air arm has been adequately blinded; 7f the 
opposing artillery has been adequately neutralized ; 7f adequate continu- 
ous fire support is provided so that anti-tank guns can be knocked out 
directly they open fire; and finally 7f the infantry holding the opposing 
defended localities have been adequately shattered and cowed by 
bombardment or other action so that they no longer have the spirit to 
resist tanks at close quarters. In spite of the pessimistic feelings of some 
infantry officers on the subject, I do not believe that unbroken infantry of 
good morale will be unable to resist tanks, even if the latter get right into 
the forward defended localities, provided that the infantry are dug in and 
have some means of blinding the tanks. 














TERRITORIAL ARMY STAFFS AND TRAINING 


By BRIGADIER R. G. CHERRY, M.C. 
C.R.A., 55th (West Lancashire) Division. 


r i “HE article in the February number of the JourNaL by Lieut.- 
Colonel Eden must give food for thought to those connected with 
the training of Territorial Army units and formations. Many of 

his arguments apply with equal, if not greater, force to the re-organized 
Territorial Army of 1939, in that the advent of new weapons and new 
ideas throws a greater strain on instructors, and the raising of that army 
as a whole to a first line basis, so far as equipment is concerned, calls 
for a higher standard of training, if it is to be ready to take the field in 
a reasonable time after embodiment. That the writer’s plea for a large 
and highly-trained cadre of instructors was only too well justified is 
shown now that the Territorial Army has been raised to war strength 
and doubled. The only too small cadre of regular personnel is hardly 
enough to train instructors for the first line units, let alone those of the 
second line. It should be a cardinal principle of any future policy to 
provide a regular cadre strong in officers and N.C.O’s for all Territorial 
Army units so that sufficient N.C.O’s and specialists may be trained for 
all eventualities. There are certain aspects, however, that were not 
considered by the writer of that article, which dealt entirely with what 
might be called—in no derogatory sense—the parochial training of 
individual units. Quite apart from this parochial training, there are 
certain weaknesses in the Territorial Army which will, if not tackled in 
peace time, prolong the period that must elapse before formations can 
take the field, however good the training in individual units may be. 


TERRITORIAL ARMY STAFFS 


The first and greatest of these weaknesses lies in the fact that divisions 
and brigades are severely understaffed—in fact it may be said, without 
exaggeration, that a Territorial Army formation to-day is a huge body 
with a small and emasculated head. Students of military history are 
bound to agree that more battles have been lost and more casualties 
suffered through defective staff work than through any inferiority in the 
quality of the fighting troops. Such defective staff work may be due to 
all or any of the following causes: a badly trained staff, an insufficient 
staff, a tired staff. At the beginning of a campaign, a staff is bound to 
make serious mistakes unless it has been trained in peace ; and War Office 
and Command exercises do, in the case of regular formations, provide 
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opportunities for staffs to train as a team. Casualties will, however, 
occur through enemy air and ground action, and unless they can be 
quickly replaced by suitable personnel, the staff will lose in efficiency 
owing to the survivors being short handed and overworked. 

Now let us consider the picture at the end of May, 1939, in the Terri- 
torial Army. Units are at a strength of 100 per cent. of their war 
establishments and have thrown off their second line at similar strength. 
These are controlled by staffs which are at the following strengths :— 


Divisional H.Q. ax .. 33 per cent. of War Establishment. 
C.R.A. ~ s ae . 2 a oe ag 9 
Infantry Brigades .. ia Bix wd wiles ” 


Each emasculated headquarters is functioning with at least double 
the number of units for which it was designed. 

It is adrnitted that, in the piping times of unilateral disarmament, it 
was not essential to employ full staffs, yet surely to-day when rearma- 
ment is taking place, with the threat of war not yet removed, this 
argument cannot hold. Let us consider briefly what a divisional staff 
maintained at 100 per cent. of its war establishment in peace could 
accomplish.’ 

(a) It would be able—as it cannot do to-day—to deal with the 
current office work without undue stress ; 

(6) It would then be able to assist in training to a far greater 
extent than it can do now, by assisting in the staging of 
tactical exercises without troops, visiting units during pre- 
camp training, thus saving correspondence, and getting a 
better insight into the problems confronting commanding 
officers ; 

(c) It could train itself, and be trained by Command Headquarters 
to function as a team, and it may be added that, owing to the 
peculiar conditions pertaining to the Territorial Army, there 
will be more time for such training than is available for the 
staffs of regular formations. 


It is suggested that this last function of a full staff is of greater im- 
portance than either—or even both—of the other two, and that the mere 
fact that Divisional,C.R.A’s, and Brigade Staffs have been so trained in 
peace will alone shorten very considerably the time that must elapse 
before Territorial Army divisions are ready to take the field. For, if 
these staffs are already trained, they can, on embodiment, devote all their 
energies to the tactical training of units in co-operation with each other. 
To drive this argument home still further, it is only necessary to mention 
the facts: firstly, that at present even some members of existing attenu- 
ated staffs are earmarked for other duties on mobilization, and secondly, 
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that staffs are due to be made up to war establishment mainly by the 
addition of Territorial Army officers, the vast majority of whom have 
had no staff training whatsoever. It is admitted that, in course of time, 
those Territorial Army officers, who are undergoing a correspondence 
course in staff duties, will be fit to form part of formation staffs. Yet this 
will mean denuding units of selected officers at a time when those units 
will require them. Would it not be better to keep these embryo staff 
officers with their units as a reserve of partially trained staff officers who 
would be available to replace the casualties that are bound to occur in 
war? 

Many objections will, of course, be raised to this somewhat revolu- 
tionary proposal and these objections may well be considered. It will be 
urged that thereare not sufficient trained staff officers in the Regular Army 
to fill these appointments which—if we eliminate the A.D.C’s, and 
subalterns for intelligence duties—come to about 240 for the Territorial 
Army Field Force, and that the only methods of supplying them are 
either to enlarge the establishment of the Staff College or to employ 
officers who have not passed through the Staff College. It is suggested 
that, even if this latter course were adopted in part, Territorial Army 
formations would be better served by regular officers in staff appoint- 
ments, who give whole time service and who learn their job in so doing, 
than by filling such appointments hurriedly on embodiment with officers 
who have had very little, if any, staff training, and that mainly theoretical. 
Further, the Army as a whole would be well served by the addition of this 
considerable number of regular officers trained in staff duties, and the 
prospects of subaltern officers, already so greatly improved by the recent 
army reforms, would be still further enhanced. Another argument that 
might be raised is that there is not, in peace time, a whole time job for 
each individual staff officer if staffs were augmented as suggested. It 
might even be said that the work is already carried out adequately by 
existing staffs. If it is admitted that this work is adequately done, yet 
it is done at the price of overwork to many ; in other words the majority 
of existing commanders and staff officers will be tired men when mobil- 
ization takes place. 

It is difficult to visualize how divisional staffs will get any training as 
a team, under existing conditions, before divisions move to their training 
areas after mobilization, and it is suggested that, even then, they will 
have to try to train themselves while working at high pressure, and that 
the first battle problems confronting them will be those forced upon them 
by the enemy instead of by their command staffs during peace training. 
Mistakes made will be paid for in “bowler-hats’” and blood instead of 
being thrashed out at round table conference and corrected before the 
penalty is paid. The above proposals come, of course, under the heading 
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of ‘‘counsels of perfection.”’ Their value can only be assessed by a con- 
sideration of whether it is of national importance that territorial army 
formations should be ready to go on active service within a few weeks 
after mobilization or whether it is good enough to wait as many months. 
The student of military history, who remembers the many occasions in 
the late war and in other campaigns, when the absence of a few well 
trained divisions turned the scale from success to failure, will wonder 
whether we shall not be taking a great risk if we do not do everything 
possible to accelerate the training of these twelve divisions that have 
such excellent fighting potentialities. 


CO-OPERATION 


Following on this line of thought, we come to the next serious weakness 
in the Territorial Army, the lack of co-operation among units of other 
arms, more particularly—and perhaps this is the most important— 
between the infantry and artillery. The writer scanned Lieut.-Colonel 
Eden’s article in vain for any suggestion—or even pious hopes—that the 
study of practical training in co-operation was advisable in pre-camp 
or camp training. On the contrary, the thought of even one day during 
camp being spent in this way appeared to be distasteful to him. And 
there is undoubtedly a school of thought among those connected with 
the Territorial Army that would definitely concentrate entirely on 
groundwork within units and would not attempt to think in higher terms 
than a battalion or a battery, grudging even an occasional week-end spent 
on a tactical exercise without troops. No one will deny that co-operation 
is an absolute necessity from every point of view, and the big question 
appears to be this: can we afford to postpone training in co-operation 
until the division is concentrated in its training area after mobilization ? 
It is urged that, if tactical training of the division as a team—again with 
special reference to the infantry and artillery—is to start ab initio during 
this late period, months must elapse before the division will have reached 
a stage in its higher tactical training that would justify its appearance 
in the field as a fighting unit of the first class. But if it could be well- 
grounded in its peace training, it could start on higher tactical training 
and with a well-trained staff to direct it, would reduce the period of 
months to one of weeks. If infantry and artillery are to acquire know- 
ledge of each other’s capabilities and limitations they must train together 
both in tactical exercise without troops and during camp. The practice 
of holding separate camps, though probably inevitable this year owing to 
expansion, does actually lead to the acquisition of false doctrine, in that 
the infantry, without a single gunner present, naturally think only of the 
fire support that can be provided within the battalion, while the gunner, 
in a similar situation, is apt to forget his raison d’etre. The attachment 
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of infantry officers to artillery practice camps should be the rule and not 
the exception, and if such officers are made to play their part as battalion 
commanders concocting a fire plan and pointing out artillery fire tasks, 
such visits are of enormous value. There are always some territorial 
officers who can get off for one day for such a visit, and their adjutants 
can always attend. During pre-camp training there should be active 
affiliation, and no tactical exercise without troops should ever be staged 
without the presence of officers of the affiliated “other arm.” 


EYE FOR COUNTRY 

The other point that it is desired to make is to emphasise a weakness, 
not universal, but very widespread and due to the fact that most units 
in the Territorial Army are centred about the big industrial towns. Very 
few of the section and platoon leaders, and in the artillery the members 
of regimrental and battery staffs, have had the opportunity of acquiring 
an eye for country or learning to connect map and ground. The same is 
true, in a slightly less degree, for the officers who seldom take a map with | 
them when motoring for pleasure and rely more on signposts than maps. 

The steady increase in the issue of transport, especially to the motorized 

divisions, offers greater opportunities for exercises in the country at all : 
times of the year, particularly in the spring, as part of pre-camp training. 
So far as the infantry are concerned, it is suggested that company skeleton 
exercises, carried out during week-ends, and involving the employment of 
personnel down to section leaders on a simple scheme that includes move- 
ment on foot across unfamiliar country, are of enormous value. For the 
gunners, it is most important that batteries recently re-organized should 
exercise their staffs in deployment, advance and withdrawal in suitable 
country before they go to camp. It should always be possible to find 
common land, stretches of moor or heath, where permission can be 
obtained to move in trucks, while farmers seldom object to a limited 
number of troops manceuvring in their fields provided permission has 
been obtained and warning given so that they can adjust their livestock. 

CONCLUSION ; 

The writer has put forward briefly suggestions aimed at improving 
the readiness of the Field Army portion of the Territorial Army for war, 
in the belief that early readiness for active operations will prove to be 
in the national interest. No one can foresee the course of a major war 
under modern conditions but it is safe to assume that there will be 
surprises. It is not within the scope of this article to speculate what 
form such surprises may take, but it is a golden principle of war to have 
something in hand to meet emergencies, and we have in the Territorial 
Army a magnificent potential reserve which only needs adequate staffing 
and a greater measure of regular assistance in its training. 

















THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE FIGHTER 
AEROPLANE 


By H. J. C. HARPER, A.M.Inst.C.E., A.F.R.Ae.S. 


PAarT I—THE WAR PERIOD 


N these days of fighter aeroplanes with multiple machine guns it is 

hard to realise that in the early days of the late war the crews of 

aeroplanes, both allied and enemy, went into action armed with 
pistols and rifles, and what is more, actually shot down their opponents 
on a number of occasions. It had been foreseen, even before the War, that 
the machine gun would make the aeroplane a formidable weapon. It was 
realised that the most effective position for the gun was in the nose of the 
aeroplane so that it could fire straight ahead; but the airscrew of the 
tractor aircraft obstructed the field of fire, and consequently the first 
aircraft to be armed with machine guns were “pushers,” as with this type 
of aeroplane the engine was mounted at the rear of the body or nacelle, the 
gunner had a large field of fire. The first aeroplanes to be so armed were 
two Maurice Farmans which were flown across to France by No. 4 
Squadron in September, 1914. Although they figured in several actions 
they were generally too slow and too cumbersome to bring their opponents 
to action. 

Early in 1915 a number of single German aeroplanes were making 
reconnaissance and bombing flights over the British lines and it was soon 
found that there was nothing which stood any chance of intercepting them 
except our single-seater tractors. The latter were known as “‘scouts’’ as the 
original intention was that by reason of their high speed they should be 
able to collect information rapidly and return to their aerodrome to report. 
The Bristol and Martinsyde scouts were examples. As the war progressed 
their functions became almost exclusively fighting, but the title of ‘‘scouts”’ 
was retained by the single-seaters. 

Various ways of using these early scouts offensively were suggested, 
such as dropping incendiary bombs or steel darts from a point immediately 
above the enemy aircraft, endeavouring to foul the propeller of the 
opponent by means of a weight attached to a long cable or trailing a bomb 
with hooks. It was soon realised that the best hope lay in adapting the 
machine gun for use with tractor aeroplanes. An early scheme was to fit 
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the gun on the side of the fuselage and set at an angle so as to clear the 
airscrew. This was not successful, as the pilot had to manceuvre his 
machine in one direction and fire his gun in another. 

Whilst these experiments were progressing, the first effective ‘‘pusher”’ 
fighter went into service. This was the Vickers biplane F.B.5, commonly 
known as the “Vickers’ gun bus.”’ It was similar in many respects to the 
Henri Farman, but had a better speed and climb. A Lewis gun was fitted 
in the observer’s cockpit, which was in the nose of the nacelle. The first 
example of this type was received in France in February, 1915; others 
were issued to No. 5 Squadron and soon came to be feared by the enemy. 
By the summer of I915 an increasing number of German aeroplanes were 
armed with machine guns and enemy airmen showed a marked determina- 
tion to dispute the passage of our reconnaissance aircraft. By the end of 
September it became necessary to provide an escort of one Vickers’ fighter 
for each 'army reconnaissance carried out. Sir David Henderson, who until 
August, 1915 had commanded the Royal Flying Corps in France, held the 
view that fighter type aeroplanes should be concentrated in fighter 
squadrons, but the general opinion was that each squadron should have a 
proportion of fighters. It was not until the end of July, 1915 that the first 
squadron with a homogeneous equipment of fighter aircraft arrived in 
France. This was No. 11 Squadron with Vickers’ fighters. 

At the end of July, 1915 the Fokker made its appearance, but it was 
not until the closing stages of the battle of Loos in October that this type 
of enemy aircraft was met with in any numbers. It was a tractor mono- 
plane very similar in general layout to the pre-war Morane-Saulnier which 
had been the favourite mount of such famous exhibition pilots as the late 
Gustav Hamel. An outstanding feature of the Fokker was its ability to 
make long, almost vertical, dives; but its chief asset was the interrupter 
gear by means of which the fire of the fixed machine gun was stopped 
when the blades of the airscrew were in the line of fire of the gun. The 
pilot directed the fire of his gun by aiming his aeroplane at his opponent. 
The usual tactics were to cruise at a great height and when a suitable 
opponent was sighted, swoop down from the rear, often out of the sun, 
deliver a long burst of fire and continue the dive out of range. If the 
British aircraft was not shot down the Fokker pilot climbed and delivered 
another attack. Lieutenant Max Immelman introduced a famous 
manceuvre known as the “Immelman turn.” Instead of continuing the 
dive he executed the first half of a loop, then when the machine had 
reached an inverted position half rolled and thus brought it right way up 
again, but facing in the opposite direction. Height was also gained, and 
the Fokker pilot was able to strike again and again with little loss of time. 

The toll of losses was heavy, particularly in the case of our B.E.2.c 
type, in which the observer was in the front seat immediately beneath the 
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top plane, where he had a very limited field of fire for his machine gun 
owing to obstructions such as the airscrew, struts, wires and the pilot. 
The Vickers’ gun bus was also vulnerable from the rear. The Fokker 
scourge reached its height in the early months of 1916, but fortunately 
aircraft designers at home had not been idle, and two types were already 
being produced which were destined to wrest the air supremacy from the 
Fokker. These two types were the F.E.2.b and the de H.2. The first of 
these had been produced at the Royal Aircraft Factory, Farnborough, to 
the design of Captain Geoffrey de Havilland. It was a pusher type biplane 
with a reliable engine—the 120 h.p. Beardmore, and was easy to fly. The 
observer was accommodated in a spacious cockpit in the front part of the 
nacelle, from which he had an excellent field of fire in the forward hemi- 
sphere and, in addition, could stand up and fire his Lewis gun to the rear 
over the top plane. The second machine, the de H.2, was designed by 
Captain de Havilland after he had left the Royal Aircraft Factory and 
joined the Aircraft Manufacturing Company. This aeroplane was a 
single-seater pusher biplane with 100 h.p. Gnome Monosoupape engine 
and had a speed low down of 93 m.p.h. It could climb 10,000 feet in 
25 minutes and had a ceiling of 14,000 feet. Although a few examples of 
both types were flying in France late in 1915, the first F.E.2.b squadron 
(No. 20) did not arrive until 23rd January of the following year. The first 
squadrons equipped with the deH.2 (Nos. 24 and 29) arrived on 
7th February and 25th March respectively. Our pilots on these two types 
soon made their presence felt, and by May, 1916, the Fokker menace was 
definitely held. 


At home the experiments with synchronising gear had been proceeding 
and in March, 1916, the first aeroplane, a Bristol Scout, with this gun gear 
reached the Royal Flying Corps and a few others followed later. The gear 
enabled the pilot to fire his fixed machine gun through the airscrew disc. 
In May, 1916, the first batch of tractor aeroplanes with synchronised 
Vickers machine guns firing through the airscrew disc arrived in France 
with No. 70 Squadron. These were the Sopwith 14 Strutters, which were 
the first British aeroplanes to be designed as fighters. The observer was 
accommodated in a cockpit aft of the pilot and armed with a Lewis gun on 
a movable Scarff ring mounting. The 110 Clerget engine was at first fitted, 
but afterwards the 130 engine of the same make was substituted. With this 
engine the 14 Strutter had a top speed of 100 m.p.h. at 6,500 feet and could 
climb to 10,000 feet in under 18 minutes. They were at first used as fighters, 
but were afterwards chiefly employed on reconnaissance work. 


There were few of the tractor aeroplanes in France in the spring and 
early summer of 1916, and it was chiefly the pushers, the F.E.2.b and the 
de H.2 which gave the R.F.C. the command of the air in the preceding 
and early stages of the battle of the Somme. This ascendancy not only 
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enabled our two seaters to carry out reconnaissance and photographic 
flights over the German lines and map out the trench system, but also to 
deny the enemy reconnaissance aircraft passage over our lines and back 
areas. It also enabled our batteries to register on the enemy gun positions, 
and enabled our contact patrols to report on the advances made by our 
troops. Enemy kite balloons were attacked and so many were brought 
down that those which remained were only able to go aloft for short and 
infrequent periods. The Germans made every effort to regain the initiative, 
but in spite of the re-organization of their air forces which brought with it 
the formation of new fighter squadrons equipped with the new Albatross 
D.V. and Halberstadt single-seaters with twin machine guns, they could 
do little but remain on the defensive. 


In the meantime the French had been busy in adapting the tractor 
scout for fighting duties and produced the Nieuport Scout. Thiswas a small 
single-seater with 110 h.p. Le Rhone engine. It was not particularly fast— 
its best speed even low down was only 96 m.p.h.—but it had an exception- 
ally good climb to 10,000 feet. It was armed with a single Lewis gun 
carrying a double drum with go rounds of ammunition and two spare 
drums. The gun was mounted on the top plane and fired over the airscrew, 
being operated by the pilot by means of a Bowden cable. Three of these 
machines were received by No. 1 Squadron on Ist July, 1916. No. 60 was 
one of the first squadrons to be equipped with the Nieuport (September, 
1916). It was with this type that Ball and Bishop achieved many of their 
successes. 

In October, 1916 a flight of Sopwith “Pups” was included in the newly- 
formed No. 8 Naval Squadron, which was attached to the R.F.C. These 
proved to be the equals of the new German fighters, and by the end of the 
year the remaining two flights of the squadron were similarly equipped. 
The first Sopwith to arrive in France, at the end of June, 1916, caused a 
sensation, as not only could it climb faster and higher, but it was also faster 
on the level. It was extremely manceuvrable, and the arrangements of the 
planes gave the pilot an excellent view. At first the 110 h.p. Clerget 
engine was fitted, but afterwards the 130 h.p. engine of the-same make. 
With the latter engine the top speed was 114 m.p.h., climb to 15,000 feet 
in Ig minutes, and ceiling 17,000 feet. The enormous advantage possessed 
by the superior fighter aeroplane was demonstrated when two triplanes 
attacked a mixed force of fourteen two-seaters and single seaters. During 
a fight lasting 45 minutes the formation was broken up and scattered, 
three enemy aircraft being shot down. The Sopwith triplanes were used 
by the R.N.A.S. squadrons attached to the R.F.C., it having been 
arranged that the Admiralty should be given the complete programme of 
these aeroplanes in exchange for the French ‘‘Spads.”’ Fittedwith a15oh.p. 
Hispano Suiza engine the “‘Spad” had a top speed of 119 m.p.h., climb to 
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15,000 feet in 244 minutes andceiling 17,500 feet. There were two squadrons 
of this type of aeroplane in service in France in the spring of 1917. 
Deliveries of the 150 h.p. Hispano engine commenced in the autumn of 
1916. This engine was fitted to the S.E.5, which was the most successful 
aeroplane designed by the Royal Aircraft Factory. The 200 h.p. Hispano 
Suiza was fitted later, and with this engine the S.E.5a had a speed of 
132 m.p.h. at 6,500 feet and could climb 15,000 feet in under 23 minutes. 
No. 56 Squadron, the first to be equipped with the S.E.5 arrived in France 
on 8th April, 1917. Its armament consisted of one Vickers gun, firing 
through the airscrew, and a Lewis gun mounted on the centre section. Its 
foremost exponent was Captain McCudden. 


The famous Bristol Fighter made its appearance in France with No. 48 
Squadron in March, 1917. It was a two-seater fitted with a Rolls Royce 
190 h.p. Falcon engine. With a speed of 113 m.p.h. at 10,000 and remark- 
able manceuvrability it could take on any two enemy single-seaters and 
beat them. 


The de H.5 (110 h.p. Le Rhone) was also a 1917 arrival. It was notice- 
able for the backward stagger of its wings which were so placed in order 
to give the pilot the best possible view. Machines of this type were largely 
used for low flying attacks upon the enemy’s lines. 


The year 1917 was a very momentous one in the history of air fighting. 
It was during this time that the tactics of aerial combat were developed. 
Such heroes as Ball, Bishop and McCudden; Guynemar, Fonk and 
Nungressor ; Richthofen and Voss rose to the height of their fame. 


Some mention of the formation of the new Albatross and Halberstadt 
single-seater fighters into chaser squadrons-should be made as this had a 
great influence upon the fighting tactics of our own scout squadrons. The 
re-organization of the German air service had been brought about by the 
air supremacy which the Royal Flying Corps had achieved in the spring and 
early summer of 1916. Captain Boelke, a famous Fokker pilot, had in 
August of that year been given a free hand in selecting pilots to form a 
chaser squadron. The selected pilots were given a special course in a 
single-seater fighter school, after which they passed to an advanced 
training school at Valenciennes and thence to the chaser squadron or 
Jagdstaffel as it was termed. The first Jagdstaffel was formed on 
30th August, 1916, and amongst its officers was the redoubtable Richtofen. 
Its first encounter on 17th September with eight B.E.’s and six F.E.2.b’s, 
during which two of the former and four of the latter were shot down, 
gave the new squadron immediate prestige, and the formation of a 
number of similar Jagdstaffel was pushed on with as rapidly as possible. 
These new formations gave the enemy a temporary ascendency in the 
early part of 1917 before the arrival in France of our new fighter types 
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and the R.F.C. experienced the most strenuous opposition to the carrying 
out of their duties. 

In the five days—4th to 8th April—preceding the opening of the 
battle of Arras, 75 British aircraft were shot down with the loss of 105 
killed, wounded or missing. In addition some 56 aircraft were crashed 
during the same brief period. These heavy losses were partly due to the 
insufficiency of training and partly to the strain imposed on our pilots 
who had to engage in combat an enemy equipped with superior fighting 
aircraft. The Jagdstaffel pilots had by this time become experienced in 
handling their new aeroplanes and also in applying the tactics which 
they had been taught in the special training schools. In addition the 
superior performance of their fighters gave them the tactical initiative in 
combat. They could fight or not as they pleased, and they could break off 
the combat at any moment. As a consequence of this superiority, the 
strength of fighter escorts for our reconnaissance and bomber aircraft had 
to be increased. It was common for three photographic machines to be 
escorted by fifteen fighters. Bombing had consequently to be curtailed as 
pilots were too much in demand for more urgent duties to allow of 
bombing on a scale comparable with that undertaken as part of the air 
offensive waged during the battle of the Somme. 


The morale of the Royal Flying Corps, however, withstood the strain. 
Although every pilot in the Corps knew that an offensive could only be 
maintained at the expense of heavy casualties, and that these would exceed 
those inflicted on the enemy, they were not thrown back on the defensive 
policy which had proved so disastrous tothe German air service at 
Verdun and during the battle of the Somme. With the advent of improved 
fighters, our pilots at first managed to hold their own, then as experience 
was gained, achieved a superiority which was complete by the end of the 
year. Great assistance was given to the R.F.C. by the four naval squadrons 
which were attached to that force. These squadrons were equipped with 
Sopwith “Pups” and triplanes. As the summer advanced there was a 
very noticeable change in the scale of the encounters in the air. The 
enemy formations were often formidable, and they tended to attract a 
series of smaller British formations until an action on a large scale was in 
progress. As an example, a fight which took place in the evening of 
26th July may be cited. In this combat a total of 94 single-seaters were 
engaged and the zone of operations extended from 2,000 to 17,000 feet. 
In these general mélées or “‘dog fights’’ as they were called it was not only 
the fast scouts which did all the damage. In a general engagement on 
27th July eight F.E.2.d’s of No. 20 Squadron achieved the largest measure 
of success. These aeroplanes, which were two-seater “pusher” biplanes, 
had a Lewis gun operated by the pilot and two by the observer. Their 
crews were able to bring such a volume of fire to bear upon their opponents 
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that six were shot down. The rivalry between No. 56 Squadron and 
Richthofen’s No. 11 Jagdstaffel was particularly keen. In the five and a 
half months ending September, 1917 the S.E.5 pilots of No. 56 accounted 
for 200 enemy aircraft ; the 11th Jagdstaffel took seven months to reach 
the same total. 


The fitting of twin machine guns synchronized to fire through the 
airscrew to the new German scouts introduced at the end of 1916 had given 
the enemy a great advantage over our fighters. The S.E.5, with fixed 
synchronized Vickers gun and a Lewis gun on a mounting to enable it to 
fire over the top plane, was our answer to this. An improved version—the 
S.E.5a with 200 h.p. Hispano Suiza, was introduced in June, 1917. The 
first British fighters to arrive in France with twin side-by-side Vickers was 
the Sopwith ‘‘Camel” (130 h.p. Clerget engine). No. 70 Squadron, the first 
to be equipped with this new type, had been re-equipped by the end of 
July. By the beginning of that month Nos. 6 and g Naval and Nos. 45 
and 43 R.F.C. Squadrons all had “‘Camels.”” This machine was one of the 
most successful scouts produced by the Sopwith company. The 110 Le 
Rhone and the 150 h.p. B.R.1 engines were also fitted. With this latter 
engine the “‘Camel’’ had a speed of 115 m.p.h. at 10,000 feet and a service 
ceiling of 20,000 feet. 


An improved type of ‘“‘Spad” with 200 h.p. Hispano-Suiza and armed 
with twin side-by-side Vickers guns was introduced in 1917, and although 
the first of the type was issued to No. 19 Squadron in June, it was not until 
November that any considerable numbers of the type were brought into 
service. 


In the early stages of the battle of Ypres, August, 1917, a new develop- 
ment was the use of single-seater fighters for low bombing, particularly 
against aerodromes, with the object of keeping the enemy fighters on the 
ground. Four 25 lb. Cooper bombs were fitted to S.E.5’s, Nieuports, Spads 
and De H.5’s. Troops in bivouacs and on the march and also front and 
support lines were attacked with bombs and machine gun fire. 


At the beginning of October night bombing became an added duty of 
the single-seater fighters. Sopwith ‘Pups’ of No. 66 Squadron success- 
fully bombed the aerodromes at Cruyshautem and Waereghem from a low 
height. 

The period of the German offensive in March, 1918 was notable for the 
change over by the British fighter squadrons from offensive patrols to low 
flying attacks. This had no adverse effect on the general position for the 
reason that, after the first few days, the Germans, like ourselves, to a great 
extent left the upper air. Our low flying scouts found plenty of targets and 
by their relentless attacks did much to relieve the pressure upon our 
ground forces. It is interesting to note that in spite of the fact that our 
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large depots at Candas and Fienvillers had to be moved back with the 
temporary cessation of repair facilities for damaged aeroplanes and 
engines, so well did the improvised replacement organization work that 
al] squadrons were kept well up to strength throughout the battle. It has 
been contended that had the German air service undertaken a vigorous 
offensive against the congested and vulnerable British lines of communica- 
tion, it would have exerted a greater influence in the battle and would 
probably have forced our fighters back into the upper air to fight the threat 
to the British back areas. No doubt this lack of taking the initiative was 
due to a great extent to the grave supply difficulties which became more 
marked the farther the German ground forces advanced. The enemy losses 
were heavy in the first days of the offensive and thereafter their air squad- 
rons, with few exceptions, had to make do with what equipment remained. 
In March, 1918 No. 79, Squadron were equipped with Sopwith 
“Dolphins.”’ This machine was designed to give the pilot the best possible 
view, and was distinguished by the backward staggered two-bay wing 
structure and the position of the cockpit between the spars. Powered with 
a 200 h.p. Hispano-Suiza engine, it had a top speed of 128 m.p.h. at 10,000 
feet and could climb to that height in 11 minutes. The armament consisted 
of two fixed Vickers guns and two Lewis guns mounted on the front spars 
and free to fire upwards in any direction. These latter proved difficult to 
handle, and in many cases one or both were removed. No 87 Squadron 
mounted the two Lewis guns on the lower planes on either side of the 
fuselage and outside the airscrew disc, an arrangement which has only 
recently been adopted for present-day fighters. 


In June, 1918, the first night-flying fighter squadron was sent to 
France. This squadron, No. 151, was equipped with ‘“Camels.’”’ In view 
of the controversy in some quarters as to the ability of fighters to deal with 
air raiders it is of interest to note that in five months, without loss to itself, 
this squadron shot down twenty-six night bombers. Twenty-two were 
twin-engined, two were five-engined, and two single-engined. 

The Sopwith “Snipe’’ was the last single-seater fighter to go into 
service in France. A 230 h.p. B.R.2 (Bentley rotary) was fitted and two 
fixed Vickers guns constituted its armament. It could climb to 10,000 feet 
in 9} minutes, at which height its speed was 121 m.p.h. Its capabilities 
as a fighter may be gauged from the fact that in four days a single Snipe 
squadron accounted for thirty-six enemy aircraft, thirteen being shot down 
in one day. The Snipe remained in service for several years after the War. 





(NotE—Part II—The Post-War Period, will appear in the next Journal). 

















BRITISH WAR MEDALS 
By CoLoONEL SIR GODFREY DALRYMPLE-WHITE, Bart. 
On Wednesday, 7th December, 1938 
Major-GENERAL J. R. MINSHULL ForpD, C.B., D.S.O., M.C., in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN introduced the Lecturer. 


LECTURE 


HERE are doubtless some amongst my audience who, as members 
I of the Society for Army Historical Research, may have read the 
short article on Military Medals that I contributed to the Summer 
Number of their journal this year. I prefaced it by saying how impossible 
it was in a short article or a short lecture to deal adequately with such a 
vast subject. I also pointed out the difficulty of addressing an audience 
or readers of which some members might know a lot about it, whilst others 
might know practically nothing at all. That is no exaggeration, as I am 
sure that there are many of the present generation of military officers who 
do not know even that a universal medal was issued for Waterloo ; 
equally, from my own experience, I know that there are naval.officers, 
possibly of an even older generation, who have no idea that there was a 
“Naval General Service’’ Medal, for the period of the Napoleonic Wars, 
issued with 230 different bars in 1848. I also strove to impress on my 
readers the intense interest gained in forming a collection of war medals, 
even on the smallest scale. This I can most sincerely say from my own 
experience. It is just fifty years since I began collecting, and my interest 
is as keen as ever, though my collection is now practically as complete as 
I can make it, subject to the limitations of my purse! 


Before 1887, there were very few collectors and, I think, comparatively 
few regimental collections. Since then, I am glad to say, very many 
regiments have become ardent collectors of the medals of their own Corps. 
But there are still many gaps in the list of regiments so collecting. 
Incidentally, I may remark, that perhaps the finest and most complete 
of all purely regimental collections is now awaiting a home. It is that of 
Colonel Jourdain, late The Connaught Rangers, and comprises hundreds 
of medals, including most of the rarest, of the 88th and 94th, the old ‘‘Scots 
Brigade.”’ In addition, he has a large collection of regimental prints, 
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drums, etc. He has, I understand, offered them to the Royal United 
Service Institution, but the Council simply cannot find room for them. If 
there is anyone among my audience or their friends who can do anything 
to save this unique collection from being dispersed he would be doing a 
noble action, and one most acceptable to Colonel Jourdain. 


The year 1887 saw the sale of the valuable, though small, collection of 
Captain Hyde Greg. This attracted great attention, and from that 
moment prices began to soar. Had I begun collecting before that sale, 
I might have purchased many of the rarer medals for less than one-fifth of 
what I subsequently had to give. Many of the rarest medals in it were 
purchased by the present Colonel Sir Albert Whitaker, and his collection 
is possibly the most complete now existing. The fine collections of Colonel 
Murray of Polmaise, Lord Cheylesmore, and Mr. Hamilton Smith—the 
last the greatest of them all—were dispersed in rapid succession, owing 
to the deaths of their owners, between 1926 and 1930. That great flood of 
medals coming on to the market almost simultaneously, combined with 
the general “slump” which began in 1930, so depreciated prices that now 
a collector is able to acquire better bargains than for the preceding forty 
years, at least. 

Now for the history of war medals. I will briefly sketch their issue 
from their start up to 1860. Any attempt to deal with those issued since 
then would not be possible within the limits of this paper and, also, they 
are better known to you. 

During the XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries, there was no universal 
medal issued, except that given by Cromwell for the battle of Dunbar, 
struck in gold and silver, to the Army. As regards naval medals there was 
issued, in 1653, a medal to most, if not all, officers of the fleet engaged 
under Admiral Blake in his victory over Van Tromp. In 1692, Queen 
Mary allotted £30,000 for gratuities and medals for the officers and seamen 
who took part in the victory of La Hogue. How far this distribution really 
wentisuncertain. In the XVIIIth Century there began an absolute spate of 
commemorative medals and tokens, such as the dozens of different designs 
for Admiral Vernon’s capture of Portobello. But these can in no sense be 
described as war medals. 


GOLD MEDALS. 

We now come to 1795, when George III instituted the Naval Gold 
Medal for Lord Howe’s action—the Glorious Ist of June, 1794. This was 
given in two sizes—large for Admirals and small for Captains. It was also 
awarded during the Napoleonic wars for the fleet actions of St. Vincent, 





1 The Lecture was illustrated by a number of slides from the Institution’s 
collection and others kindly lent by Lieut.-Colonel M. B. Savage, C.B.E., D.S.O. 
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Camperdown, Nile, and Trafalgar, the action off Ferrol on 4th November, 
1805—which, by the way, gave us our second ‘Trafalgar Ship,” then the 
French “Duguay Trouin,” now the Training Ship “Implacable’’—St. 
Domingo, capture of Curagao, and Lissa. None was issued for Copenhagen, 
1801, greatly to the disgust of Lord Nelson. I have a most interesting 
medal issued to Captain Rotheram of the ‘Royal Sovereign’’—Lord 
Collingwood’s flagship at Trafalgar. As many of you are aware, this ship 
was the first to get into action, and at one time she was being battered by 
no less than five enemy ships. She lost five officers and forty-two men 
killed, and had nine officers and eighty-five men wounded in the battle. 
It was during that first twenty minutes that Collingwood said to Rotheram 


$9? 


“What would Nelson not give to be here ! 


Small gold medals were also issued for nine specific single-ship actions 
deemed to be of exceptional gallantry; the first being to Captain Hamilton 
of the ‘‘Surprise’’ for the recapture of the mutinous ‘‘Hermione’’—perhaps 
the most surprising feat in our naval history—on 25th October, 1799, and 
the last to Captain Hope of the “Endymion” for the capture of the 
American frigate “President,” on 15th January, 1815. When the Naval 
General Service Medal was authorised in 1847, the Gold Medals for ‘‘frigate 
actions” were given a special form of bar, such as “Bonne Citoyenne with 
Furieuse”’ and “‘Shannon with Chesapeake,” In other cases the bars had 
the name of the British ship only, with the date of the action. 


It will be observed that still no medals were given by the State to 
junior officers or seamen, and it was left to the munificence of two private 
individuals, Mr. Davison and Mr. Boulton, to provide them. The first gave 
a medal for The Nile, and the latter one for Trafalgar, to all ranks; both 
are beautiful specimens. For the Egypt expedition of 1801, the Sultan of 
Turkey presented gold medals in four sizes to all officers down to the rank 
of Lieutenant in the Army and corresponding naval rank. I may mention 
an interesting fact in connexion with this issue: my grandfather—later 
Admiral Sir John Chambers White (who first went to sea in H.M.S. 
“Quebec” in June, 1781) was then Captain of the ‘‘Renown” 74, flagship 
of Admiral Sir John Borlase Warren. They duly received the medal of 
their rank ; but shortly after the official termination of the campaign, 
Napoleon sent a squadron with reinforcements under Admiral Gautheaume. 

He was about to enter Aboukir Bay in a thick mist when his approach was 
i notified to Sir John. The latter at once set sail and went out against 
| the French fleet. On seeing the ‘““Renown’’ looming out of the fog, the 
French Admiral, thinking that the whole English fleet was following, 
turned tail and went straight back to Toulon, pursued for some distance 
by the ‘‘Renown”’ as the fastest sailer of the squadron. The Sultan was so 
pleased with this that he presented a second identical medal to the 
Admiral and to my grandfather, which two I now possess. 
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The next issue was a Gold Medal given to Generals and Lieut.-Colonels 
for the battle of Maida, 1806. Only seventeen were issued. This was 
followed in 1810 by the grant, to the Army, of Gold Medals to General 
Officers, high Staff Officers, and those who commanded units in actions 
of the Peninsular War, in two sizes—‘‘General Officers” and “Field 
Officers.” If a Major or Captain succeeded to the command of a unit 
during a battle he also received the medal. The first two battles of Roleia 
and Vimiera were engraved on the same medal. From Corunna onwards 
only one battle was engraved, with a bar or bars for subsequent actions. 
But in 1813 it was decreed that only one medal should be worn by each 
officer and the number of bars was limited to two. For those who exceeded 
this, the splendid “Gold Cross’’ was designed, with a battle on each arm 
of the Maltese Cross, and gold bars then added as required. Only one Cross 
had as many as nine bars, that of the Duke of Wellington himself. I have 
the Créss of Sir William Howe De Lancey, Quartermaster-General, who 
was killed at Waterloo: it has five bars ; only seven of this number were 
issued. Next came the first real universal medal, that for Waterloo, 
authorised in April, 1816. This indeed was so “universal’’ that even the 
detached brigade of Sir Charles Colville, at Halle, received it although it 
was never engaged. Yet the veterans of the previous Napoleonic War, 
military and naval, had to wait for another thirty-two years before they 
received any such recognition! During this period and up to about 1830, 
when the Long Service and Good Conduct medal was instituted by 
William IV, the officers of many regiments gave medals to their N.C.O.’s 
and men, some to individuals only and others to all men who had served 
for a long time in the regiment or who had taken part in the actions of the 
Peninsular War. There are numerous varieties of these. I have slides 
here showing types of those issued to the 42nd and to the 88th Connaught 
Rangers. The latter comprised three classes: the first was a silver 
Maltese Cross, as shown, given to men who had served in twelve general 
actions ; the second class is a circular medal 1.35 in. diameter for seven 
to eleven actions ; the third of one inch only for from one to six actions. 
These medals were instituted in 1818, and when the battalion returned 
from foreign service in 1830, a considerable number of men in the ranks 
were wearing them by the authority of the War Office. 


THE AFGHAN AND SIKH WARS 
For Ghuznee, 1839, and the China War of 1842, universal medals to 
the Army, and to the Navy also for China, were issued by the East India 
Company with the authority of Queen Victoria. Previously the East India 
Company had issued medals to its own native troops only for various 
campaigns, such as Egypt, 1801, Java, Rodrigues, Bourbon and Isle of 
France (in which the 69th and 86th took part) and Ava, and also to 
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Europeans for Seringapatam, 1799. This latter was authorised in 1808, 
but permission to wear it was not granted till 1815. As it was given only 
in bronze to the rank and file I doubt whether many of these actually wore 
it. No names were inscribed on the medals. The Afghan War of 1842 
produced no fewer than seven separate medals, also given by the East 
India Company, as for China. These were (a) Candahar, 1842, (bd) 
Candahar-Ghuznee-Cabul, 1842 gained by the goth and 41st, (c) Ghuznee- 
Cabul, 1842, (d) Cabul, 1842, (e) Khelat-i-Ghilzie, (f) Jellalabad (Mural 
Crown), (g) Jellalabad (Flying Victory). The first three were for the first 
stages of the campaign under General Nott, and the fourth—‘Cabul,” for 
the “Army of Retribution” under Sir George Pollock in September, 1842. 
The fifth was for the gallant defence of Khelat-i-Ghilzie in May, 1842. 
Out of the garrison of 950 men, all were native troops except forty 
European artillerymen, two officers of the Bombay Engineers and two 
doctors. I have the group of Lieutenant Studdert, Bombay Engineers, 
which comprises also the ‘“Ghuznee-Cabul” medal and that for ‘‘Hyderabad, 
1843,” and is thus unique. The sixth and seventh were for the equally 
gallant defence of Jellalabad in March and April, 1842. The only British 
regiment present was the 13th Light Infantry. The ‘Mural Crown” 
Medal was first issued. But the Governor-General was dissatisfied with 
the design and ordered another medal, the “Flying Victory,” to be 
struck in lieu. This was not ready till 1845, and the greater portion of 
officers and men, though invited to exchange their medals preferred not 
to doso. So the “Flying Victory”’ is much the rarer of the two. I remember 
talking to two old pensioners of the 13th at Kilmainham Hospital in 1890. 
Both had the group of the three medals, viz., Ghuznee, 1839; Jellalabad 
and Cabul. But one had the Mural Crown and the other the Flying Victory, 
and they argued fiercely as to which was the better! The medals issued for 
the China War had on the obverse Queen Victoria’s head with the 
inscription “‘Victoria Regina’’ as obtained in all cases after that date, 
except in the case of the 1842 Afghan medals. These were inscribed 
“Victoria Vindex”’ and all had the rainbow pattern riband, given also for 
the Scinde Campaign and the Gwalior Campaign of 1843. The Scinde 
medal was the first and only instance of a medal being given by the 
Home Government during the whole existence of the Hon’ble East India 
Company up to 1860. There were three medals issued: (a) Meeanee, 
(b) Hyderabad, (c) Meeanee-Hyderabad. The 22nd was the only British 
regiment with Sir Charles Napier’s tiny force, and its gallantry through- 
out forms a veritable epic. No wonder that the Cheshire Regiment still 
celebrates ‘“Meeanee Day.”’ The crews of four ships of the Indian flotilla 
employed on the Indus were also granted the medal. The next campaign, 
Gwalior, produced two Stars made of bronze from captured guns, with a 
silver centre inscribed ‘‘Maharajpore” or ‘‘Punniar.’’ Both were fought 
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on the same day—zgth December, 1843. At the first, which was a most 
hotly contested action, the 16th Lancers, 39th and 4oth Foot were 
present ; at the latter, the 9th Lancers, 3rd and 50th Foot. The Stars 
were originally issued with a large brass hook, to attach to the tunic. 
But later suspenders were added, and the rainbow riband. This was later 
revived for the Lord Roberts’ Star for the Cabul to Candahar march in 
1880. 

We now come to one of the most fiercely contested campaigns ever 
fought by British soldiers, the First Sikh War or Sutlej] Campaign. In this 
there were four great battles which were commemorated—Moodkee and 
Ferozeshuhur in 1845, and Aliwal and Sobraon in 1846. From the medal 
point of view, too, it is most interesting, for not only is the medal itself a 
most beautiful one, but also it is the first issued with battle bars. The first 
action in which the recipient was engaged is not represented by a bar, but 
by its name in raised letters on the exergue of the Reverse. For example, 
the 31st and 50th, which were the only regiments engaged at all the four 
battles, have ““Moodkee”’ in the exergue and three bars only. As perhaps 
you are aware, on the evening of the first day’s fighting at Ferozeshuhur, 
the fate of India trembled in the balance. All regiments suffered great 
losses in all the battles : for example, in killed and wounded, the 31st lost 
480 ; the 50th, 507; the 2gth in the two battles only in which they were 
engaged—Ferozeshuhur and Sobraon, no less than 421; and the Ist 
European Regiment, in the same two battles, 412. The 3rd Light 
Dragoons, who by their bravery earned the title of ““‘The Glorious,” lost 
249 in the first two battles alone, where they were the only British cavalry 
regiment present. Within three years came the Second Sikh War, or 
Punjab Campaign, where the Sikhs again fought most bravely. But 
except for the disaster to the 24th Regiment at Chilianwala, through no 
fault of their own, but from various other causes on which one prefers not 
to dwell, our losses were not so severe as in the previous campaign. Three 
bars were given, for the capture of Mooltan and for the battles of Chilian- 
wala and Goojerat. 


THE PENINSULAR WAR 


Meanwhile, at home, great things had been happening. For years 
the consciences of many, notably the Duke of Richmond, had been 
stirred by the omission of any reward (except that for Waterloo) to the 
veterans, both’ naval and military, who had fought incessantly for their 
country from 1793 onwards. This would have been granted sooner had it 
not been for the bitter opposition, extraordinary to relate, of the Duke of 
Wellington himself. But the Duke of Richmond and others gained the 
willing ear of Queen Victoria, and on Ist June, 1847, authority was given 
for the issue of both a Military General Service and a Naval General 
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Service medal for those periods, to those who still survived. For the 
Army, twenty-eight bars were given, including one for Egypt, 1801, 
which, however, was not authorised till 1850; all the others were for 
service in the Peninsula, except those for Maida, Martinique, Guadaloupe, 
and Java, and Fort Detroit, Chateauguay, and Chrystler’s Farm in the 
American War of 1812-13. 

It will be observed that though the medal bears the date as from 1793, 
the first battle originally recognised was that of Maida, 1806. Perhaps the 
campaigns in Holland and elsewhere were not deemed sufficiently 
“victorious”! The medal was issued in 1848, and there were 19,000 
claimants. The claims appear to have been most meticulously examined 
both for the military and naval medals, for one constantly finds in the 
Medal Rolls the words ‘‘Disallowed” (such and such a bar) “‘absent on 
detachment” or “in hospital.” Only two men proved their claim to 
fifteen bars, and nine to fourteen bars. But Colonel Galiffe of the 6oth 
would have received fifteen bars on his medal had he not previously been 
awarded the Gold Cross for four actions. For where an officer had a Cross 
or Gold Medal, the actions on these were not allowed on his Silver Medal. 
The interest of both the Military and Naval General Service Medals, as 
regards rarities and combinations of bars, is very great and one could 
easily fill up a whole lecture on these two medals alone. So I can only 
mention a few points about each in the time at my disposal. On the 
Military Medal, the rarest bar is that for ‘““‘Benevente”’ alone, though there 
is a bar ‘‘Sahagun’”’ and another for ““Sahagun and Benevente”’ for the 
cavalry actions on the retreat to Corunna. Up to about forty years ago, 
the impression was that no bar was issued for ‘“‘Benevente’’ only, but a 
chance discovery at Chelsea Hospital showed three medals of deceased 
pensioners of the 7th Hussars with this bar. I have a fourth issued to the 
7th, and four men of the roth Hussars and one officer of the Royal Artillery 
also received it. The next rarest are the American bars, especially when 
in combination. As regards the big battles of the Peninsula itself it would 
seem hardly possible that, out of 19,000 medals, there should be one with 
a unique combination of such bars, but I have such a one in my collection. 
In my article in the JOURNAL of Army Historical Research I gave an 
illustration of this in one of the plates, but I gave no description of it in 
the letterpress, so as to see if any expert noticed its uniqueness. But, as 
I have heard nothing about it since, I presume that no one did. It is an 
eight-bar medal of a sergeant of the Royal Waggon Train, and it is the sole 
medal that I can find by the Rolls, which bears the combination of 
“Busaco,” ‘‘Barrosa’’ and ‘‘Albuera.” It is a curious fact that the 
“Egypt” bar, issued fifty years after the campaign, is not rarer than it is, 
though—as in other cases—there is a great difference in the rarity between 
one regiment and another, due probably to certain regiments being struck 
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by some epidemic in the West Indies or elsewhere. When the “Egypt” 
bar was authorised in 1850, men entitled to it were told that they might 
return their medal to the War Office to have the bar added. Many 
apparently did not trouble to do this or had died in the interval. But 
I have a curious group of a man of the Coldstream Guards, viz., his 
seven-bar medal for Peninsula battles and a second one for “Egypt.” 


THE NAVAL GENERAL SERVICE MEDAL. 

The Naval General Service Medal is perhaps the most interesting of all 
medals. It was authorised—as I have said—on the same day as that for 
the Army, Ist June, 1847, for services from 1793 to 1815. But just a year 
later additions were made for (1) Services in boats for which an officer 
received promotion. (2) Services in co-operation with the Army, such as 
Java, St. Sebastian and (later) Egypt. (3) Other Services up to 1840, viz., 
for the: Bombardment of Algiers, 1816 ; Battle of Navarino, 1827; and 
Operations off Syria, 1840. The latter three added enormously to the 
number of medals issued, which totalled over 20,000, Syria alone supplying 
7,000 of these. These brought up the total number of bars authorised to 
no less than 230. The rule laid down was that unless the Commander or 
Lieutenant had been promoted in any particular ship action no bar or 
medal was given. This must have given rise to many cases of hardship 
as, for instance, where these officers had only recently been promoted and 
therefore were not again promoted. But, on the whole, the Committee 
under Admiral of the Fleet Sir Thomas Byam Martin (a brother-in-law of 
my grandfather) seems to have done its difficult work extremely well. 


Out of the 230 bars, there were nine for which there were no claimants 
at all, due at any rate in some cases to these ships being later lost at sea ; 
that leaves 221; of these in fourteen cases only one medal was issued, and 
in eighteen cases only two medals. I have two of each number in my 
collection, viz., “Rapid, 24th April, 1808,”’ and ‘“‘Superieure, roth Febru- 
ary, 1809,” of the former; and “Locust, 11th November, 1811”’ and “‘Boat 
Service, 28th April, 1813” of the latter. Often two and even three different 
ship bars were given for the same action, as for instance the bar ‘‘Grass- 
hopper, 24th April, 1808” (which I also possess and of which seven were 
issued) given for the same engagement with four Spanish gunboats as the 
“Rapid.’”’ My collection comprises 107 different bars. It should be borne 
in mind that owing to the terrible destruction, by melting down, of all types 
of medals from, say, 1850 to 1890 it is quite possible that even where five 
or six were issued of a particular bar there are now none extant. I have 
already alluded to the “Gold Medal’’ bars for the 1848 medal, such as 
“Ist June, 1794” or “Trafalgar,” and the single ship ones, such as 
“Amethyst with Thétis” or “Seahorse with Badere Zaffer.’’ Besides these, 
there were “‘Date’’ bars, such as “17th June, 1795” (Cornwallis’ Retreat) 
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or “12th October, 1798,” Sir John Warren’s general action off the 
North-West Coast of Ireland. There is also a group of four bars with the 
word “‘off,” such as ‘‘off the Pearl Rock, 13th December, 1808,” or “‘off 
Tamatave, 20th May, 1811,” which are most interesting, and several for 
captures, or defences, of forts on shore, such as “Acre, 20th May, 1799”’ or 
“Anholt, 27th March, 1811.” 


There is one bar which stands by itself, viz., “Capture of the Desirée”’ 
(8th July, 1800), the most dashing cutting-out of this fine 38-gun frigate 
from Dunkirk harbour by the “‘Dart’’ assisted by fireships and boats’ 
crews. 


The bars that I value most in my collection are not especially the ones 
that are the rarest, but those where gallantry and seamanship were most 
conspicuous. I would perhaps pick out the bars “Surprise with Hermione”’ 
(seven issued) or ‘Blanche, 4th January, 1795” (five issued) for the capture 
of the French ship “Pique.” This was an all-night action fought off 
Guadaloupe. The “Blanche” was of 32 guns and 198 crew, the “Pique” 
of 38 guns and 280 crew. She lost her gallant Captain, Faulknor, a 
Midshipman and six men killed and twenty-one wounded. The “Pique,” 
on the other hand, as was so frequent owing to our more rapid gunnery, 
lost no less than 186 officers and men killed and wounded. The next would 
be “Sybille, 28th February, 1799,” 38 guns, for capture of “La Forte,” the 
most formidable French frigate of the day, of 52 guns, in the Bay of 
Bengal, also fought at night. Captain Cooke was killed ; had he survived 
he, and Captain Faulknor of the “Blanche,” would probably have 
obtained Gold Medals. I have time to mention only one more ; that is 
“Phoenix, roth August, 1805” for the capture of the much stronger 
frigate ‘‘Didon.”’ I wish that I had time more fully to describe these, and 
other actions, but you may read of them in James’ Naval History, Long’s 
“Medals of the British Navy” or Mr. Fitchett’s wonderful books, of nearly 
forty years ago, ‘““Deeds that won the Empire” and “Fights for the Flag.” 


A very few officers and men received the Military General Service 
Medal for Martinique, Guadaloupe and Java. Conversely several officers 
and men of the Army received the naval medal as well as their military 
medals, when serving as Marines on board ship. For example, I have a 
group of “rst June, 1794” and his four-bar Peninsula of a man of the 
29th Foot and another which belonged to Lieutenant Cosby, 63rd Foot, 
for “Pompée, 17th June, 1809” and his two-bar military medal for 
“Martinique” and ‘“‘Guadaloupe.”’ 

Before I leave this subject I would like to mention one point. I asked 
lately if any ships had collections of the medals gained by them and was 
informed that they have not. I fully see the difference between a regiment, 
which has continuity, and a ship commissioned only for short periods. 
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None the less, if such collections were started, it would be possible surely 
at the end of a commission to hand over the medals in the same way, 
I understand, as is done with the ship’s plate. Take such a case as the 
cruiser “‘Phoebe,” now under construction. The old “Phoebe’’ frigate was 
entitled to no less than six bars: “Phoebe, 21st December, 1797,” 
“Phoebe, 19th February, 1801”’ (the latter for the capture of ‘“L’Africaine” 
with the appalling carnage of the French crew and troops of 203 killed and 
145 wounded), “Trafalgar,” “off Tamatave,” “Java,” and ‘Phoebe, 
28th March, 1814” for the capture of the American frigate ‘‘Essex’’ in 
Valparaiso harbour ; one man actually received all these bars. Or take 
the “Penelope,” ““Amazon,” ‘““London,” “‘Southampton’’—all ships now in 
the Service. The collection would not only include these medals but those 
for many other campaigns in which other ships of the same name served ; 
for there is hardly any medal, except those for Afghanistan or the Indian 
Frontier, of which the Navy did not participate in the issue. 


9) «6 


THE ARMY OF INDIA MEDAL. 


Now we return to the Army for a medal of surpassing interest, the 
retrospective ‘“Army of India” for services between 1803 and 1826, issued 
in 1851—forty-eight years in arrears—to “‘those who still survived.” 
Owing to the lapse of time, the comparatively small forces engaged, and 
the tremendous losses incurred, many of the bars are of the most extreme 
rarity. For instance, for Lord Lake’s wonderful campaigns of 1803-4, for 
which the bars “Allighur,”’ “Battle of Delhi,’ ‘“Laswarree,” “Battle of 
Deig,” and “Capture of Deig’’ were given, only thirty-one men of the 
76th Foot (the only British infantry regiment with his army) and fourteen 
men of the 29th Light Dragoons claimed the medal. The 76th Foot were 
super-heroes ; they were the leading battalion in all the battles, and by 
the end of the campaign had scarcely an unwounded man ; many indeed 
had been wounded four, and even five, times. Very many of the survivors, 
too, perished in the four unsuccessful attacks on Bhurtpore a year later. 
Four men of the 76th obtained the five possible bars, of which I have one. 
No other has, to my knowledge, ever appeared at a sale. For Sir Arthu: 
Wellesley’s simultaneous campaign of 1803, four bars were issued, ‘“Assaye,”’ 
“Asseerghur,” ““Argaum,” “Gawilghur.”” Except for Assaye and Argaum, 
the fighting was not so severe as with Lord Lake’s force. But, even so, 
only thirteen of the 19th Light Dragoons and twenty of the 74th Foot 
survived to claim the medal. The rarest bar in my collection is that for 
the defence of “Corygaum,” Ist January, 1818. It is to a private of the 
65th Foot—the only ‘“‘King’s’” soldier to receive it. Indeed, only three 
other Europeans—two officers and one man of the East India Company, 
also received it. Twenty-one bars in all were issued with the medal. Of 
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these, those for Nepal (1816), Ava (1824-6) and Bhurtpore (1826) are the 
least scarce. I have nineteen of the twenty-one bars. 


For the Kaffir wars of 1850-53, a medal was issued in 1854 and also 
made retrospective to those who had served in the Kaffir Wars of 1834-5 
and of 1846-7. Medals to the 72nd and 75th, who served in the first war, 
are scarce. Then comes the medal, authorised also in 1854, for the 
Burmese War of 1852-3 with bar “‘Pegu.’”’ This was the precursor of the 
same medal, rechristened the ‘Indian General Service Medal, 1854,” 
which lasted up to 1895 and to which no fewer than twenty-four bars were 
added, including first that for “Persia” (1857) and later a ““North-West 
Frontier” bar, authorised in 1869, for seventeen separate expeditions 
between 1849 and 1863. 


We now have the Crimean Medal, authorised in December, 1854, with 
bars for ‘“‘Alma” and “‘Inkermann,”’ to which bars for “Balaclava,” 
“Sebastopol” and (for the Navy ont!y) “Azoff’’ were subsequently added. 
The Navy, and especially the Royal Marines, shared to some extent in the 
other bars. My father commanded the 6th Inniskilling Dragoons in the 
charge of Balaclava and throughout the campaign. The Crimean War is 
interesting ffom a medal point of view, as having produced the medal for 
“Distinguished Conduct in the Field” in December, 1854, the medal “‘For 
Conspicuous Gallantry” to the Navy in 1855, and the “Victoria Cross’”’ to 
both Services, in 1856. A medal was also issued for the Baltic to the Navy 
and to two officers and ninety men of the Royal Engineers, without 
any bar. 


THE INDIAN MUTINY 


We now come to the Indian Mutiny, that period of unsurpassed 
heroism and privations. A medal was granted in 1858 with bars for 
“Delhi,” ““Defence of Lucknow,” ‘‘Relief of Lucknow,” ‘‘Lucknow,” and 
“Central India.”” The original recipients of the ‘“Defence of Lucknow”’ bar 
were the 32nd Foot and one company of the 84th, with some details, and 
some hundreds of loyal Sepoys of the 13th and other Native infantry 
regiments. This period lasted from 29th June to 14th September, 1857, 
when the relieving force under Sir Henry Havelock arrived. But, as you 
are aware, the bulk of this force was obliged to withdraw, leaving in the 
Residency a strong re-inforcement of several regiments such as the5th 
Fusiliers, 78th Highlanders, Madras Fusiliers, and part of the 64th, 84th 
and goth. These held out until November, when the new relieving force 
under Sir Colin Campbell arrived, and they were therefore also granted the 
bar for the ‘‘Defence of Lucknow.”’ The ‘‘Lucknow”’ bar was given for the 
final operations in March, 1858. Only the gth Lancers and the Bengal 
Artillery obtained three bars, and a few of the latter also received a 
fourth bar “Central India.’’ The crew of the “Shannon,” under Captain 
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Peel, did splendid service and received the two bars “Relief of Lucknow’ 
and “Lucknow.” The “Pearl” formed another Naval Brigade, but being 
engaged elsewhere they received no bar. 

There is another medal for this period, though it was not authorised 
till 1861. This was for the Second China War of 1857-60, with bars for 
“Canton, 1857” (to the 59th Regiment, one Battery, R.A. and the Navy), 
“Fatshan, 1857” and ‘‘Taku Forts, 1858” (both to the Navy only), ‘““Taku 
Forts, 1860” and “Pekin, 1860” (to both the Army and Navy). A bar, 
“China, 1842,” was authorised for those who had served in the first War 
also, and some sailors obtained it. Only one medal was issued with five 
bars to a gunner of the Royal Marine Artillery. Just one more medal— 
though it was not authorised till 186g—that for the New Zealand War of 
1860-66, as it was extended retrospectively to survivors of the First War, 
1845-6-7. This medal is different from all others in having the dates 
during which the recipient served in raised letters on the reverse. But 
those to the Army, in the First War, which comprised only the 58th, 
65th and detachments of the 96th and ggth, have plain centres, whereas 
the naval ones have the dates. The 65th served also in the Second War. 


Although this has been merely a sketch of the subject, I have, I fear, 
had to speak at some length. I will, therefore, conclude by suggesting 
again what pleasure and interest there is in collecting war medals. But to 
beginners I would say “Beware of fakes’’—as in any other form of collect- 
ing—in the case of the rarer medals, especially as regards alterations of 
names of recipients, numbers of regiments, and changes of bars. When in 
doubt, consult an expert. 

There was no discussion. 

The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and Chairman were carried by 
acclamation. 




















SIR THOMAS MASTERMAN HARDY 


By E. T. S. DUGDALE 


UST a hundred years ago the death occurred of Thomas Masterman 
J Hardy, who for nine crowded years was Nelson’s great Flag Captain. 

His close association with Nelson from 1796 to the battle of Trafalgar 
is familiar to most students of naval history. When, however, he lost his 
patron, he came to the front not only as a naval commander with ideas 
far in advance of his epoch, but also as an able administrator and diplo- 
matist in affairs outside his profession. Throughout his career he dis- 
played tact and understanding which gained the respect and affection of 
those above him and those beneath him. His judgment in all matters 
connected with his calling was only equalled by his modesty in respect of 
himself. The one ill-judged action of his life was, perhaps, his marriage 
with a clever woman who was devoured by social ambition and exasper- 
ated by the restraints which her husband accepted in his devotion to his 
career. 


Hardy was born on 5th April, 1769, at Kingston Russell, between 
Dorchester and Bridport, in Dorsetshire. After two years and a half at 
Crewkerne School he was rated as a ‘“‘Captain’s servant” in H.M. brig 
“Helena” under Captain Francis Roberts—a friend and neighbour of his 
family. It was in 1795, when he was a Lieutenant in the ‘‘Minerve”’ that 
he first came under the notice of Captain Nelson. From then onwards he 
was constantly employed on duties and missions for which Nelson required 
a man whom he could thoroughly trust. As a consequence, Hardy’s life 
became a series of adventures which demanded a cool head and quick 
decisions. 

After the battle of the Nile the fleet put in to Naples. Nelson had 
fallen a victim to the fascinations of Lady Hamilton ; and the influence 
of this attachment caused Hardy considerable anxiety. He tried in vain 
to alter Nelson’s decision to hang Caraccioli at the behest of the Neapolitan 
Government, and did his best to mitigate the humiliation of the main 
sufferer. But Hardy kept his feelings to himself, and the only refer- 
ence to the situation in his published correspondence is contained 
in a letter to his lawyer, John Manfield, in February, 1799, in which 
he remarked :—‘“I find the Admiral is not so anxious to quit this country 
as when I wrote you last... .” 
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Hardy went home on leave in the following October, and spent the 
next eleven months at Portisham, his Dorsetshire home ; when not there 
he was in London looking after the interests of the Admiral’s aged father 
and Lady Nelson. Nelson accompanied the Hamiltons on a long tour on 
the Continent, and did not arrive in England till 8th November, 1800. 
A day or two after that date Hardy wrote to Manfield : ““Notwithstanding 
all the newspapers, his Lordship is not arrived in town and when he will 
God only knows. His Father has lost all patience, her Ladyship bears up 
very well as yet, but I much fear she also will despond. He certainly 
arrived at Yarmouth on Thursday last and there has been no letter 
received by anybody. Should he not arrive tomorrow I think I shall set 
off for Yarmouth as I know too well the cause of his not coming. . . .” 


The naval operations against Denmark were the next event. Hardy 
was in command of Nelson’s flagship, and before the attack on Copen- 
hagen he went with the boats to take soundings at night, and it has been 
suggested that if his report had been acted upon the victory would have 
been more complete. Then followed the truce with Napoleon. When 
hostilities recommenced in May, 1803, it became Nelson’s task to keep 
a watch on Villeneuve’s fleet which lay at Toulon, and to follow it whither- 
soever it went. For a year and a half they cruised in the neighbourhood. 
Then, at the end of 1804, Villeneuve slipped out unobserved. Nelson, 
in the “Victory,” with Hardy as his Flag Captain, searched for the French, 
first in the Mediterranean and then all over the broad Atlantic. It was 
not till June, 1805, that definite news was obtained of them, and the 
pursuit continued. Villeneuve having been penned up in Ferrol by another 
British squadron, Nelson was free to go home to refit. Hardy took leave, 
and went to Portisham. But it was not long before Nelson was ordered 
to assemble his fleet and renew the pursuit of Villeneuve, who had sailed 
to Cadiz. That ended with Trafalgar and Nelson’s death. 


Hardy received a baronetcy, and found himself rich from the various 
sums in prize money which had come his way. But there .was no rest 
for him, neither did he desire a life of leisure. He was off again in May, 
1806, first under Sir Richard Strahan and later under Sir George Berkeley, 
blockading the coast of America. As a reply to Napoleon’s “Continental 
System” England had declared that no country should trade with 
any land under his domination. American exasperation at this inter- 
dict eventually led to the War of 1812. Hardy wrote to Manfield 
in August, 1807: “Our blockade has been rather tedious, and now to 
mend the matter the President of the United States of America has inter- 
dicted all of us and will not allow us the smallest sort of refreshment, and 
I really begin to think that war with this country is inevitable... .” 
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In October he paid a visit to the family of his Chief, who had taken up 
residence at Halifax, Nova Scotia, and while there became engaged and 
shortly afterwards married to Louisa Berkeley, a spirited girl of nineteen. 
Hardy evidently regarded his bride as an additional ornament to his 
career. He returned with her to his ship, and she remained on board 
while they cruised in the Atlantic for four months. She was not allowed 
to have a fire in her cabin, and this and other discomforts must have 
given Lady Hardy a distaste for the Navy as a profession. She rejoined 
her family at Bermuda and finally arrived in England, but not before she 
had given birth to a daughter at Lisbon. Four years later, in 1812, 
Hardy was back in England, but only for two months. In October he 
went to sea again, this time in command of the ‘‘Ramillies.”’” The 
Americans were more formidable at sea than any enemy Hardy had yet 
encountered ; moreover they showed considerable inventive ingenuity. 
In July, 1813, a primitive form of submarine boat succeeded in screwing 
a “torpedo” into the keel of the ‘‘Ramillies.” If the screw had not 
broken off prematurely the ship would probably have been sunk. The 
war ended with the Peace of Ghent, signed on 24th December, 1814, and 
Hardy reached England very shortly before Waterloo. He received the 
K.C.B. for his services. 


For the next three years he commanded the Royal Yacht. He and 
his family lived in London in the height of fashion. Hardy found himself 
forced to defend his wife’s reputation in a duel with the Duke of Buck- 
ingham and in a law-suit with the Morning Herald. However, this period 
of social activities, which must have been most distasteful to him, came 
to an end and was followed by a series of events which added greatly to 
his fame and reputation. Towards the close of 1818 he sailed in the 
“Superb,” with the rank of Commodore, to take command of the South 
American station. All the South American dependencies of Spain and 
Portugal were in revolt and, encouraged by England, were creating 
‘“‘a new world to redress the balance of the old.’”’ The commander of the 
British squadron found himself called upon to protect the lives and 
property of British subjects in the midst of the civil disorders seething in 
each one of the infant republics, and as the chief representative of British 
policy in those parts he had to use his country’s prestige to the full in the 
effort to help all the new States to bring their domestic disputes to a 
peaceful conclusion. Captain Basil Hall, F.R.S. (in Marshall’s Naval 
Biographies) sums up the result of his work as follows!: “His advice, 
which was never obtruded, was never suspected ; and a thousand little 
disputes were at once settled amicably, and to the advantage of all parties, 





1 Hall was under Hardy’s command, and as their correspondence shows, they 
must have met at Callao in December, 1821. 
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instead of being driven into what are called national questions, to last 
for years and lead to no useful end. ... The new governments were 
often ignorant of what was customary ; and were generally obstinate in 
proportion to their ignorance ; but not unfrequently they were right— 
and our own countrymen not easily defended. Under these circumstances 
the greatest temper and judgment, and the nicest discretion, were 
necessary. It is hardly possible, without entering into long details, to 
afford a just conception of the effective manner in which these com- 
plicated duties were conducted by Sir Thomas Hardy, Commodore and 
Commander-in-Chief. Theodore Roosevelt, in his book on the War of 
1812, says: ‘‘ Hardy’s ships closed southern New England to the world, 
but they did very little in the way of attacking or harassing the coast 
itself, for Hardy, one of the most gallant Captains who ever lived . . . 
felt impatient at mere marauding, and countenanced it with reluctance.” 


A thorn in Hardy’s side was Lord Cochrane, the successful com- 
mander of the Chilian fleet. Of him Hardy wrote home in February, 
1820, that it appeared to him “more advisable to avoid than to seek all 
communication with a person of Lord Cochrane’s peculiar character and 
disposition.” This officer so completely identified himself with Chili, 
that he ventured to detain British trading vessels at Valparaiso to 
prevent them from proceeding to Peru, which was still in the hands of 
Spain. Hardy had to sail round to Callao to protect the large amount of 
British property there. 

In 1823 Hardy’s command came to an end and he travelled to Florence 
to join his wife and daughters. They remained in Italy till 1825. Once 
in London again Hardy was employed at the Admiralty Office ‘‘correcting 
signals.”” He was always urging that more large line-of-battle ships were 
required, and his last command afloat was an experimental squadron 
“for the purpose of trying which is the best ship of war.”’ He retired for 
good on Trafalgar Day, 1827. 

After that, except for a few committees, he was idle—unless the rush of 
London society, in which his wife was in her element, can be called 
employment—until Nelson’s friend, the Duke of Clarence, came to the 
throne as William IV. The new King insisted on Hardy being appointed 
First Sea Lord under Sir James Graham, the new First Lord. Graham, 
no doubt instigated by Hardy, initiated several important reforms in the 
Navy. These included a policy of more large ships and less small ones, 
and a definite limit of service for seamen—a reform which did not actually 
come into being till after Hardy had left the Admiralty. Before that a 
man’s liability to serve ended only with his life,’ which Nelson had 





1 This stilk maintains in the case of Naval Officers, including those on the 
Retired List.—EpI1Tor. 
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estimated at the average age of forty-six—such was the wastage due to 
bad food and bad conditions. These and the Press Gang system were 
accountable for the wholesale desertions of men who had heard that 
conditions in the American navy were better than in British ships. 


Sir James Briggs, in his book on Naval Administrations, says: “Hardy 
took a large and comprehensive view on all subjects. He lived for the 
future. He seemed to behold in prophetic vision the mighty changes 
which science and steam are now effecting in the naval service.’”’ One 
most important reform was to bring the Navy Board (which had con- 
trolled all shore matters—naval construction, etc.) under the direct con- 
trol of the Admiralty. 


In April, 1835, Hardy was appointed Governor of Greenwich Hos- 
pital. Residence there was not congenial to his wife, who felt she was 
losing touch with London. But to Hardy care of the men under his 
command had throughout his career been his first consideration, and at 
Greenwich this characteristic had full play. He substituted comfortable 
trousers for the knee-breeches which had been the pensioners’ uniform 
hitherto, and abolished the unsightly yellow and red coat. Mr. Edward 
Fraser in his book on Greenwich Hospital describes Hardy as “‘the most 
popular Governor the old pensioners ever had in the whole history of the 
Royal Hospital.’’ William IV visited the establishment three times while 
Hardy was there ; on one occasion the whole Court was rowed down the 
river in state barges, the King receiving a great public ovation 
en route. 


Hardy died in office on 20th September, 1839. His own county of 
Dorset honoured his memory with a monument on Blagdon Hill con- 
spicuous for many miles round. It will be well to end this article with 
a quotation from a letter from Sydney Smith to Lady Hardy, who had 
told him that her husband liked his sermons: “If Bishops approved, the 
sermons must be pompous, intolerant and full of useless theology. If 


” 


Sir Thomas likes them, they are true, honest and useful. . . . 

















GENERAL SIR REDVERS BULLER, V.C. 
THE CENTENARY OF A GREAT LEADER 


By J. PAINE. 


year witnessed the hundredth anniversary of the birth of two famous 

soldiers of the Victorian era, Sir Evelyn Wood and Sir William Butler, 
and this year marks a similar anniversary in the case of an equally illus- 
trious leader, Redvers Henry Buller, who, forty years ago, was acclaimed 
the popular hero of the hour. Wood, Butler and Buller all belonged to 
the so-called “Wolseley Gang,’’ most of whom, like their great chief, made 
their mark in some way or other. The last-mentioned of that celebrated 
trio was a born soldier in the true sense of the word and though he failed 
to surmount the many difficulties which beset him in his last campaign, 
he remained to the end the idol of the rank and file of our professional 
Army. 

Buller was a Devonshire man and came of aristocratic stock. He had 
the misfortune to lose his mother, a niece of the Duke of Norfolk, when he 
was at Eton, at which famous institution he excelled in manly sports and 
rowed in the College Eight. His regimental service was spent in the 
6oth King’s Royal Rifle Corps, whose Second Battalion he joined at 
Benares eighty years ago and with whom he received his baptism of fire 
in the war with China, where, after lending a hand in the storming of the 
Taku Forts, he took part in Sir Hope Grant’s march to Pekin. The 
future General obtained his captaincy whilst serving with the First 
Battalion of the 6oth in the Red River Expedition in 1870 and, three years 
later, he accompanied Wolseley to Ashanti, where, as D.A.O.M.G. and 
chief of the Intelligence Department, he proved himself a first class 
staff officer. 

The Zulu War gave Buller his first real chance to win his spurs, and it 
was in this trying campaign of sixty years ago that he won them over and 
over again. In the Kaffir War he had held the rank of Major but shortly 
after hostilities broke out in Zululand he was given a well-earned Brevet 
Lieut.-Colonelcy. The Frontier Light Horse, of which he assumed com- 
mand, was dubbed “‘Buller’s Horse’ as a compliment to its dashing leader, 
who in a particularly plucky manner won the Victoria Cross for saving the 
lives of two officers and a trooper in the retreat at Mhlobane. Sir Redvers’ 
reconnaissance on the day before the battle of Ulundi was, in the words of 
Lord Chelmsford, “‘one of the finest episodes in this eventful war,” and, 


C ENTENARIES should never be allowed to pass unnoticed. Last 
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to cite a further proof of the high estimation in which Colonel Buller was 
then held, one finds Lord Wolseley, in a letter to Sir Evelyn Wood, saying 
“You and Buller have been the bright spots in this miserable war.” 


The Boer War of 1881 was not a very eventful chapter in Buller’s 
fighting career. He was, however, given the local rank of Major-General 
and appointed Chief of Staff to Sir Evelyn Wood, who, after the death of 
the unfortunate Sir George Pomeroy Colley, succeeded to the chief com- 
mand in Natal. Wood and Buller were life-long friends, having served 
together in several campaigns, and it was the former who, at a City 
banquet once remarked, ‘“‘I have not known a better friend, nora better 
soldier, than Redvers Buller.’”” These two old campaigners would have 
liked to ‘‘avenge Majuba,” to quote the popular cry, and had actually 
arranged for a double attack on Laing’s Nek when the Government 
entered into negotiations for a peace. 


The following year witnessed Buller’s marriage to a daughter of the 
Marquis of Townshend and, less than a month later, he took up his duties 
as head of the Intelligence Department in Egypt, where Wolseley was 
busy fighting Arabi Pasha and his followers. He distinguished himself at 
Tel-el-Kebir and in due course was rewarded with a well-earned knight- 
hood. After the Egyptian Campaign fizzled out Sir Redvers became 
Deputy-Adjutant-General, Wolseley then being the Adjutant-General to 
the Forces. In 1884 he acted as second-in-command in the Suakin 
Expedition, took part in the battles of El Teb and Tamai, and was 
gazetted Major-General ‘for distinguished service in the field.” The 
campaign for the relief of Gordon saw Buller installed as Chief of the Staff 
to Wolseley who, in his final dispatch to the War Office, laid stress on 
Buller’s masterly handling of the Desert Column in face of an active 
enemy and, in the course of his remarks regarding Sir Redvers’ services, 
said, ““To his already well-established reputation as a daring and skilful 
leader in action, he has now added that for great administrative capacity.” 


After holding the posts of Under-Secretary for Ireland, Quartermaster- 
General and Adjutant-General, Buller was promoted full General in 1896 
and, three years later, given the Aldershot Command. The post of 
Commander-in-Chief had been offered to Sir Redvers, for he was a great 
favourite with the Queen, but the downfall of the Rosebery Government 
prevented the appointment being confirmed and the new Government 
chose Wolseley as the Duke of Cambridge’s successor. It is only right 
to add that Buller did his best to avoid accepting the post and urged the 
claims of his senior. After the passing of forty eventful years, little good 
can be served by raking up the controversy that raged about General 
Buller’s capacity as a General in the South African War. On the out- 
break of hostilities with the Boers, Buller had been given military charge 
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of the situation in Natal and, after severe reverses at Colenso and Spion 
Kop, he eventually succeeded in relieving Ladysmith. Great things had 
been expected of him, but unfortunately they failed to materialize and in 
the interests of the country it was considered wisest to recall him. Super- 
seded by Lord Roberts, he returned to England at the end of 1900 and 
resumed command of the Aldershot district, but was relieved shortly 
afterwards in consequence of an indiscreet speech which he made 
dealing with his leadership in South Africa. He spent the remainder of 
his life in retirement and died on 2nd June, 1908, in his sixty-ninth year. 
He was buried with military honours at Crediton, close to his birthplace. 


A rather belated “Life” of Buller, written by Colonel C. H. Melville, 
C.M.G., appeared in two volumes sixteen years ago and Colonel E. M. 
Lloyd, R.E., has contributed to the Dictionary of National Biography an 
interesting sketch of his career. Before his military reputation became 
obscured, to put it rather brutally, Buller formed the subject of a very 
readable popular “‘Life’’ by Walter Jerrold, published in 1900, the same 
year that witnessed the publication of Our Greatest Living Soldiers by 
Charles Lowe, M.A., who, needless to add, devoted a chapter to Sir Redvers. 
It was in 1900, too, that a character study was contributed to the North 
American Review by Edmund Gosse, who described Buller as ‘‘a genial 
country gentleman and a man of refined intellectual culture.’’ Mention 
should also be made of Captain Lewis Butler’s little volume. ‘“‘Redvers 
Buller,’ published in 1909; this was an enlarged reprint of the bio- 
graphical sketch which had appeared in the previous year in The King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps Chronicle, the regimental annual of Buller’s old 
regiment. 


Sir Redvers Buller, like most notable Victorians, was honoured by a 
“Spy” cartoon in Vanity Fair and in Commander Robinson’s Cele- 
brities of the Army, published at the time of the Boer War, there is an 
attractive coloured photograph of the General in the uniform of Colonel 
Commandant of the 60th, which position he retained from 1895 till the 
day of his death. The medal ribands in this portrait are rather carelessly 
coloured however, that of the Khedive’s Star having come out red 
instead of blue. In addition to the Victoria Cross and the medals of some 
half dozen campaigns, Sir Redvers was the proud possessor of the stars 
denoting that he was a Knight Grand Cross of the Orders of the Bath and 
of St. Michael and St. George. In appearance and character he has been 
likened unto Cromwell, “being tall, big-boned and ponderous, with a touch 
of ungainliness even in his figure ; severe, almost sullen, in his aspect ; 
curt of speech, and abrupt in manner ; taking no pains to glove his iron 
hand in velvet ; sharp and straightforward ; averse to all show and self- 
advertisement, an intense hater of shams and humbug ; a man calculated 
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to inspire fear and respect more than affection in his subordinates ; but 
withal a man of great honesty of purpose and force of character, to be 
trusted implicity by his friends and dreaded by his foes.’’ So wrote 
Charles Lowe of the General who reminded him of “the solid, stolid, 
heavy-handed, heavy-treading German, serious, single-minded, and calmly 
masterful in all his ways.” 

Buller’s reckless bravery was the admiration of all who served with him 
and in a contemporary portrait of him in action in the Zulu War he is 
depicted “leading his men at a swinging canter, with his reins in his teeth, 
a revolver in one hand and a knobkerrie he had snatched from a Zulu in 
the other, his hat blown off in the melée and a large streak of blood across 
his face, caused by a splinter of rock from above, this gallant horseman 
seemed a demon incarnate to the flying savages, who slunk out of his path 
as if he had been—as indeed they believed him—an evil spirit whose 
very look was death.” His frankness in conversation with the Queen 
was somewhat alarming to the Court at Balmoral, and when tackled on the 
subject his retort to one of the staff was characteristic of the man, “If 
I am not to tell the truth to my Sovereign, I don’t know to whom I am 
to tell it.” , 

General Sir Redvers Buller is still remembered in many ways. One 
of the great Lines at Aldershot is named after him in honour of a some- 
times forgotten enterprise, the founding of the Royal Army Service Corps 
just over half a century ago. The credit for the creation of this valuable 
branch of the Service was largely due to his suggestions and labours when 
acting as Quartermaster-General to the Forces. To Buller belongs the very 
rare distinction of having had a statue erected in his honour during his 
lifetime. It is customary, of course, to pass to another world before one’s 
services are recognised in this way, but both Roberts and Buller were 
exceptions. That erected to the latter is at Exeter, where the General’s 
father had sat as Member of Parliament in the tempestuous “Reform” 
period of just over a century ago. It is an equestrian statue, being the 
work of the late Captain Adrian Jones, who has depicted Buller in 
General’s uniform, partly covered by a top coat. The younger generation 
read the words on the plinth, “‘Redvers Buller, V.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., of 
Downes”’ and, knowing chiefly of film stars and dictators, must wonder 
who he was. The statue was unveiled a few years prior to the General’s 
death and was subscribed for by fifty thousand admirers. Sir Redvers 
had to give several sittings for his bust and when he sat for his first he 
remarked to Captain Jones, ‘“We have now to reverse the order of things ; 
I am entirely at your command,” a neat reminder that a Captain did not 
usually give instructions to a General. It is interesting to note that 
Lady Audrey Buller sat with her husband whilst the sculptor was at work, 
and her delightful flow of conversation not only kept the General in good 
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humour but gave him the pleasant expression which Adrian Jones was so 
anxious to see reflected in his work. Lady Buller, who was as popular 
with the troops at Aldershot as her husband, was a widow with four 
children when she married Sir Redvers. The latter had one daughter 
of his own and, when in supreme command in South Africa, one of his 
two stepsons accompanied him as aide-de-camp. 


Whatever differences of opinion may exist as to General Buller’s 
ability in the art of war, there can be none regarding his personal qualities, 
for he was a first-class fighting man and a brilliant soldier if not a brilliant 
General. His name will not go down as an eminent military commander 
and yet it cannot be denied that it deserves an honoured place among 
great leaders. Apart from the literature devoted solely to Buller, con- 
stant references to him will be found in many volumes of reminiscences 
penned by Army officers since the Great War. Colonel B. de Sales La 
Terriére for instance, in his Days That Are Gone, points out that after 
ten years of ease at the War Office he was not the same Buller at sixty 
that he was at forty and that “‘when he failed to do the impossible with a 
totally inadequate force, the “‘People’’ rounded on him, forgot all his good 
work of younger days, and he was recalled, and to my mind, treated dis- 
gracefully.” In Major-General Sir John Adye’s Soldiers And Others 
I Have Known, one gets several glimpses of Buller in the Sudan Campaign 
where apparently he was regarded as a man not to be trifled with, since he 
“had a sharp, short way with him that struck terror into most people who 
crossed his path.”” In an autobiography of exceptional merit published 
a few years prior to the Great War, Lieut.-General Sir William Butler, 
one of the ‘Wolseley Gang,” pays tribute to Lieutenant Redvers Buller, 
whom he relieved as officer in charge of the “Look Out”’ on the Canadian 
frontier in 1868. He considered Buller “the best type of the regimental 
officer possible to be found” and described him as “‘young, active, daring, 
as keen for service as he was ready to take the fullest advantage of it, he 
stood even then in the front rank of those young and ardent spirits who 
might be described as the ruck of army life which is waiting to get 
through.”’ Considerations of space will not permit of further discussion 
on Sir Redvers Buller. That he was an outstanding figure in his day 
and a worthy servant of his country are sufficient claims to entitle him 
to a brief centenary notice. The principal feature of his memorial tomb 
in Winchester Cathedral is a recumbent figure of the General in uniform, 
his sword by his side. This beautiful piece of sculpture was previously 
exhibited at the Royal Academy and is the work of Bertram Mackennal, 
A.R.A. Buller’s qualities as a distinguished soldier are summed up in 
the inscription on this tomb in words so fittingly chosen that one feels, 
after having read them, nothing further need be said: ‘“‘A Great Leader— 
Beloved by his Men.” 
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GUN RUNNING INTO AFRICA 


By W. L. SPEIGHT 


native chiefs in the latest European weapons of precision must in 

some degree have increased the amount of attempted gun running 
into Africa; but it is doubtful whether this type of enterprise will ever 
attain to the dimensions it reached in the days of Queen Victoria. Gun 
running successfully prosecuted always pays high dividends, to earn 
which greater risks must be run to-day than were necessary thirty or 
forty years ago. Modern methods, however, seem to lack audacity. Thus, 
in the early days of British rule in the Transkei a trader who engaged in 
smuggling and gun running as a sideline actually tricked an important 
police officer into aiding him. 


During the night smuggling schooners nosed into the lonely coves of 
the Pondoland coast and landed cargoes of guns and liquor, which were 
transported without much difficulty to the store of a local trader. The 
trade of selling the weapons and liquor to interested natives was more 
hazardous, especially as the vigilance of the police had increased. One 
trader, however, had noticed that the police commandant of his district 
was keenly interested in afforestation, and greatly daring he approached 
this official with an offer to carry saplings in his wagon when he left the 
village on one of his trading trips. The police officer considered that a 
good idea and gladly entrusted a number of saplings to the trader, 
unaware that smuggled guns were hidden in that wagon as it reached 
the outskirts of the village. But as the police commandant had rewarded 
that trader with a special pass his wagon was never searched. Many 
such trips were made, the while the latest pattern rifles began to be found 
in large quantities in Pondo kraals, and the secret of this arming was 
not revealed until the trader confessed, after extracting a preliminary 
promise that his name would not be mentioned in any official documents. 
Thus it was impossible to take action against the astute man. 


be Italian adventure in Abyssinia and the delight of modern 


On more than one occasion casks believed to contain small arms or 
liquor have been tapped and found to contain only the goods stated on 
the consignment note. Often, however, a smaller cask has been bedded 
securely in the big one, hidden under candles, molasses or sugar, and 
when produced in the safety of a trading store would yield revolvers, 
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important rifle parts, or strong liquor of the type popular among the 
natives. Salt is a commodity in constant demand in the native territories, 
and consignments of arms have been run in under such designations. 
Sometimes, however, the cases have actually contained salt. If it is 
intended to so cheat the natives, the consignment is usually sent at dusk 
to the place appointed for the handing over. There only the case which 
does contain arms is opened and the chief allowed to test one of the guns. 
Thus satisfied that the cargo is genuine, he is readily persuaded to nego- 
tiate, and when a price has been agreed upon and the money handed over, 
the gun-runners, with commendable wisdom, immediately repair to swift 
horses or swifter motor-cars and speed out of the native territories. 
Obviously an unpleasant fate awaits the next gun-runner to attempt 
the trick on that tribe. Heavy cases of gramophones, several pianos, 
bales of textiles, bags of trade beads, brass buttons and other vanities 
dear to the native heart have been fitted with various types of false 
bottom, in which has been hidden ammunition and stands of arms, 
explosive caps and leaden bullets, and other such munitions of war. This 
contraband was actually passed on to the natives in the course of ordinary 
trading. 


Machine guns have long been in demand among the natives. In 1877 
the Gatling gun was used for the first time against the Kaffirs, when this 
early type of machine gun does not seem to have had much effect. In the 
Zulu War some time later the Gatling gun was used with better result, 
and the ease with which it seemed to kill so impressed the natives that 
it became the main object of their desires. The Gatling gun, far more 
complicated than the modern machine gun, was not a weapon for 
unskilled hands, and under the care of native gunners might not have 
worked much harm. In fact, they never had an opportunity to prove 
their skill with it; none the less, several attempts were made to run 
Gatlings in to them. Once the gun was disguised to resemble an hydraulic 
pump. The 100,000 rounds of .45 ammunition that were to travel with it 
were hidden in the heavy timbers of the supports. Under the charge of 
a Portuguese adventurer, who was assisted by a few native carriers, a 
start was made to transport this arrangement. The Portuguese himself 
did not know what sort of cargo he was delivering until one of the timber 
supports collapsed and revealed the cartridges, which sight so frightened 
him that he deserted with most of the natives, one of whom, however, 
hid the Gatling and the cartridges. From evidence given by the Por- 
tuguese, the gun-runners in Lourengco Marques were arrested and the 
gun and much of the ammunition recovered 


The police were always suspicious when they heard of traders 
suddenly developing musical tastes and importing pianos, and such 
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instruments rarely reached their destinations without a careful examin- 
ation. A man in Zululand hoped to escape suspicion by advertising the 
imminence of his wedding and his keen desire to furnish his house with 
the latest furniture. The police found the furniture ; it was very cheap, 
but did not appear to conceal anything. Yet even when the annoyed 
trader, fluent with threats to report this outrage to headquarters, sat 
before the piano and played a popular ditty, the officers were still doubtful. 
It was as well they were, for not only had that piano a false back con- 
taining several stands of arms, but below the piano keys large quantities 
of ammunition were discovered. The report that went to headquarters 
differed materially from that which the trader had hoped would be sent, 
and no wedding was celebrated in the village that day. 


When machine guns of the new, lighter build were run in to the natives, 
good luck occasionally attended the enterprise. Once a weapon of this 
type was hidden in the windchest of an American organ which had been 
designed specially for the gun-runners. A number of other musical 
instruments were loaded on to the wagon, and that was all the Transvaal 
Republican authorities found when they searched the wagon for guns, 
for they never thought of examining the interior of the American organ. 


The stories of gun-running in the past make entertaining reading 
to-day, but at the time the practice was a serious source of danger, for 
when the natives acquired many stands of arms and a quantity of 
ammunition, they gained so arrogant an idea of their strength that they 
constituted a definite source of trouble. Primed with beer, they were 
quite ready to fight merely for the sport of it, and the officials, knowing 
this, were worried by the occasional successes of the gun-runners, or, what 
were a far worse type, the illicit liquor smugglers. One, William Finaughty, 
attempted to run in an old ship’s cannon to a chief called Secoconi. 
Finaughty had bought three cannon, but wisely decided not to risk 
delivering them all at the same time, so that if he failed in the first attempt 
he could still have another try. He transported the cannon simply by 
fastening it to the floor of his wagon and building a false floor over the 
big gun. The false floor was then painted the same colour as the rest of 
the wagon. Then, with great cunning, he obtained a number of Westley- 
Richards shot guns and the necessary powder and lead. The represen- 
tatives of the South African Republic, not suspecting a ruse, readily gave 
him a permit to travel through the Transvaal and into the native terri- 
tories and for the arms and ammunition he carried. As no mention was 
made of the size of such arms, Finaughty subsequently tried to make out 
a legal right to convey the hidden cannon through the Transvaal. On 
the other side of the border, the wagon was stopped by a Boer patrol, 
which, however, seemed to be satisfied with the permit signed by the 
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Landdrost of Christiana for the shot guns. But word of an attempt 
to smuggle a cannon through the Transvaal had reached Pretoria, and 
instructions had been sent to the Boer leader to examine all caravans 
such as that belonging to the Finaughty Brothers. President Burgers, 
who was then having trouble with Secoconi, ordered his patrols on 
recovering the cannon to hang the gun-runners responsible on the nearest 
tree, which congenial information was passed on to the Finaughtys. But 
these experienced traders were too clever to be trapped in this way. They 
knew they were suspected and in a tight corner, and that it was essential to 
rid themselves of that gun. They calmly trekked on, with the Boers beside 
them, for they were under supervision until they had succeeded in clearing 
themselves of suspicion. All this time William Finaughty was thinking 
hard, and when the caravan reached the outspan at the end of that day’s 
trek, he believed he saw a chance of escaping. That night he arranged 
his wagons in a line instead of in the usual bunch, and at one end of 
the line a fire was lighted, and there the blankets were spread for the 
night. In the course of these preparations, Finaughty stirred a big bottle 
of brandy into the coffee, which he also sugared liberally. The Boers 
were invited to partake of this coffee, which they enjoyed so much that 
their cups needed frequent replenishing. When the coffee was finished, 
Finaughty sent for a bottle of brandy and asked the Boers to share it. 
They gladly accepted, and when that bottle was emptied the men were 
dropping into a gentle sleep. The Finaughty Brothers then proceeded 
to get the cannon out of the wagon and to transport it to the nearest 
game pit, into which they dropped it. The pit was covered by a big thorn 
bush, which they hoped would take root and within a few months remove 
all traces of this activity. Luck was with them, for no one stirred when 
they returned and quietly replaced the false flooring of the cart, to do 
which no hammering was necessary. , Oxen were trailed over the wheel 
marks of the wagon, so obliterating all traces of the night’s work. Many 
years later that cannon was dug up frdm the game pit, and it was eventu- 
ally taken to Mafeking, where, as he relates in his book, Lord Baden- Powell 
found some use for it in the defence of the town. 


Many methods were in vogue for smuggling arms into Natal, which 
traffic continued to be profitable until the Customs Department was 
reorganized. The new officials knew all about the smuggling and made a 
number of easy captures. The work was sometimes exciting, for they had 
to hide in the bush and mangrove swamps around Durban Bay, where 
the guns were usually landed. As the creeks and channels could only 
be entered at high spring tides, the watch was restricted to such times. 
Two Customs Inspectors were mounted, and were known as Horse 
Marines. They examined the foreshore each morning for marks of cases 
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being hauled up the beach, which tracks they would follow until the 
guns were found. 


When every gun-runner was so well known that extraordinary methods 
were necessary, it became the practice to steal back the guns seized by 
the Government and to substitute bundles of iron, which frequently were 
dumped into the sea as firearms. But the authorities discovered that 
ruse and employed a blacksmith to bend every gun confiscated ; never- 
theless many of these guns were recovered by the gun-runners, later to 
be straightened by native blacksmiths. Needless to say such weapons 
were not very reliable and sometimes shot the wrong people. 














FLYING FOR NAVAL OFFICERS 


By LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER F. W. Lipscoms, R.N. 


cannot be achieved unless all officers are air-minded. Civilians 
in their thousands fly, and understand a great deal about aircraft, 
and it must seem strange to them if they meet officers who have no 
flying experience and are seemingly ignorant on this important subject. 
But unless an officer joins the Fleet Air Arm, he has to learn to fly 
privately, and the chief deterrent to learning to fly privately is the cost. 

Some six or seven years ago the number of naval officer pilots at a 
flying club in the south of England was well over twenty, and this justified 
the idea of forming a Naval Officers Flying Club. Every method by 
which-such a thing might be achieved was discussed, but at the time 
the scheme failed because nobody could put up the capital required. 
Since then the Royal Naval Flying Club has been formed, but it does 
not yet possess any aircraft of its own. Increased membership might 
make this possible ; but a club which cannot offer flying facilities does 
not attract the junior officer who wants to get into the air. However, 
those interested in the Club can always get particulars from the 
Secretary}. 

The usual way for the private individual to learn to fly is through a 
civil club where, on an average, the cost of dual instruction is £2 2s. an 
hour. This may be within the means of a good many officers because 
they may quite well obtain an “‘A”’ licence in under ten hours flying, but 
what then ? If they cannot afford to buy and run their own aeroplanes, 
they have to stop flying altogether, or go on paying for solo flying, which 
is just as expensive as dual. 

Another deterrent to officers taking up private flying is the climate of 
England. But this objection is liable to be exaggerated; it is not 
generally realized by those who have not flown that a very pleasant way 
of spending a wet afternoon is to practise flying. Quite truthfully, 
England is a very good place for flying. The Continent is certainly more 
suitable, but there is plenty of good fun to be had in this country ; also, 
those who can fly over here with confidence need have no fears of going 
abroad when the spirit moves them. 

Then, again, many people say that there is no point in learning to fly 
because it can be of no personal use. They argue that if you want to 
go from A to B by air it is necessary to have two cars, one to take you 


N: one will deny that the Navy must be up-to-date, and this 





1 The Royal Naval Flying Club does provide special facilities for its members 
to learn to fly. Communications should be addressed to c/o The Royal Aeronautical 
Society, 4, Hamilton Place, W.1.—EpITor. 
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to the aerodrome at A, and another to take you from the aerodrome at B. 
There may be something in that, but those who have been, or are members 
of flying clubs, will agree that there is a spirit in these clubs quite unique 
in club life generally. If there is any question of getting to a destination 
from a club, the writer’s limited experience is that there are always plenty 
of people willing to help in such ways, and as for getting someone to fly 
your aeroplane back, if that has to be done, there are queues of applicants 
ready to do so. 

Other difficulties are put forward which, taken together, seem rather 
overwhelming; such things as running costs, parking arrangements, land- 
ing grounds, and obtaining Air-worthiness Certificates, all seem to point to 
the impossibility of private flying coming within the scope of the average 
naval officer. Without going into details, the running costs of a Moth 
aeroplane are about 14d. a mile for petrol and oil, and 44d. a mile, allowing 
for insurance and depreciation. Parking an aeroplane for the night is no 
more difficult than parking a car: the space required is much the same. 
With regards to landing grounds, there is no doubt that this is rather a 
problem, but landing speeds of aircraft are all coming down rapidly, and 
the use of a fair size field obtained by half-an-hour’s conversation with 
the owner over a glass of wine (included in the estimates of the running 
costs !), should provide a tactful and resolute airman with all his needs. 
Lastly, most officers possess sufficient knowledge of engines and mechanics 
to do running repairs, and the routines which have to be carried 
out on airframes and engines only fall once or twice a year and can be 
completed in two or three days. 

To sum up, what is needed first and foremost is enthusiasm, and 
undoubtedly there is plenty of that. Were flying cheap enough, ninety 
per cent. of officers would be amateur pilots—and what a splendid thing 
for the Service. It is not necessary for all officers to be taught to fly on 
heavy Service machines ; some flying experience is necessary, and this 
can be done in the dog-watches or week-ends on light civil aircraft. 

Of the many hundreds of suggestions which have been put forward 
during the course of the last eight or ten years, none solve the problem 
without financial aid. This aid would not have to be great. The collective 
capital outlay to have one aircraft at each Home Port would be about 
£1,500. It would not be difficult to arrange for instructors and ground 
engineering, and officers could pay for their own petrol and oil. 

These are only rough ideas, which, of course, require working out in 
detail; but it is believed that a scheme on such lines would provide officers 
‘ with facilities for learning to fly and for getting experience in the air at a 
very low cost to themselves. Above all, it would make them really in- 
terested in air matters and capable of contributing to the air work of 
the Service. 














THE LINK TRAINER 
By Eric SARGENT. 


LYING training by the usual methods of so many hours dual, so 
fH siszy hours solo, and so many hours of theory, etc., is, in its way, 
quite satisfactory ; but in an emergency expansion, such as that 
of the Royal Air Force to-day, it is liable to become congested, lengthy 
and expensive. There is now, however, a valuable auxiliary to these 
well-established methods of instruction in the form of the Link Trainer. 


This is a mechanical device resembling a small, squat, hooded aero- 
plane with fuselage, wings, ailerons and tail section which rotates through 
a full 360° on a square, fixed base ; it also has longitudinal and lateral 
angles of movement of approximately 30 degrees each. The motive power 
is a small electric motor of 110 volt A.C. (hence the cheapness of working) 
operating a vacuum turbine, actuating a series of bellows. The air for 
these bellows is controlled by the stick and rudder through a system of 
valves in such a manner that the Trainer banks, turns, climbs, dives and 
spins in response to these controls in the same manner as an aeroplane. 
The Trainer—and this is most essential—helps to inspire confidence in 
the beginner: in an ordinary aeroplane he is bound to be affected with 
nerves in some form or another, for he is in a new world, where, if 
he looks over the side, he realises that there is nothing between him and 
the ground ; he is taut and perhaps apprehensive. In the Link Trainer 
there are no such distractions ; he is so enclosed that he cannot fall out, 
he cannot crash ; there is no air sensation ; he knows that he is absolutely 
safe. In short, the Link Trainer is fool-proof and yet it can go through 
all the usual aerial evolutions of which an aeroplane is capable: push the 
stick forward—it will dive, or rather emulate a dive ; pull it back and it 
will emulate a climb; and so on, ad infinitum. It is very sensitive on 
controls, and once having acquired the necessary touch on the Trainer, 
the pilot should have no difficulty in the air. On account of its sensitiveness 
and lack of inherent stability, it is actually more difficult to fly than an 
aeroplane. It is, of course, primarily of value for teaching flying blind 
by instruments. 

The cockpit houses the pilot’s seat, controls a lighted instrument 
panel. There are a magnetic compass, an air speed indicator, turn and 
bank indicator, vertical speed indicator, directional gyro, artificial 
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horizon, sensitive altimeter and tachometer. There are also the normal 
radio controls, earphones, microphone, and a throttle. The sensitive 
altimeter shows changes in altitude when the Trainer is in a climbing, 
diving or cruising attitude, which permits problems to be flown at pre- 
determined altitudes and makes it possible to practice landings and 
climbs by instrument. The throttle actuates the air speed, vertical speed 
and tachometer in the normal way. The magnetic compass functions in 
the same way as a gyro compass would. In order to produce compass 
readings similar to those obtained in an aeroplane, a small magnet con- 
trolled by the rudder valves is mounted directly beneath the compass so 
that with each turn of the Trainer this magnet causes the compass to 
respond as it would in real flight. The other instruments also respond in 
a normal way according to manceuvring. Rough air conditions can bé 
simulated by an automatic device which creates air bumps. The Trainer 
will spin when stalled, and recovery is effected in the normal way. Icing 
conditions can also be simulated. 


From this brief description it can be seen that the Link Trainer has 
great possibilities. It would be untrue, perhaps, to suggest that having 
learnt to use one and without ever having seen an aeroplane it would be 
possible to fly, but that is not far from the truth. It only requires a little 
time for the pilot to get accustomed to being air-borne and he becomes 
confident because he has not been subjected at the outset to nervous 
tension. 


Instruction is carried out from a nearby desk at which there is 
the radio and inter-communication equipment. The instructor uses a 
two-way communication or a code. On a panel in the desk are the manual 
controls for the radio equipment, such as the radio beam signals, radio 
compass or flight path indicators. Flight maps or radio range charts are 
also on the desk. Ability on the part of the instructor is, obviously, of 
vital importance ; and just as the ability, character and personality 
of a schoolmaster influence a boy, so the instructor can inspire his pupils. 


The Trainer is electrically connected to the course-recorder, or, as it is 
popularly known, the “Crab.’”’ This reproduces on a chart on the instruc- 
tor’s desk the course followed by the pupil. In addition to blind cross- 
country flying, instruction includes the necessary manceuvres for arriving 
and landing at an aerodrome assisted by the Lorenz wireless beam when 
visibility is supposed to be nil—a particularly useful form of training in 
this country, where low visibility is so prevalent. In the United States of 
America conditions are just the reverse, yet, paradoxically, here again the 
Trainer has its special use. It has been found that commercial air pilots 
in that country are liable to get stale: for months, maybe, on end they 
get ideal weather for flying, with the result that when they are confronted 
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with very bad visibility they find themselves unaccustomed toit. Period- 
ically, therefore, they are given practice in the Trainer in order to keep 
their hands in 

In working radio problems the instructor has on his desk a diagram 
radio range laid out to scale with a series of concentric circles inscribed 
from the station as centre. Each circle represents the distance travelled in 
one minute at the desired cruising speed. He places the recorder at some 
point on the chart which is unknown to the pilot and heads it in the same 
direction as the Trainer. He then transmits to the pilot the signal that he 
would receive were he flying in a similar position in relation to the radio 
sending station. The pilot must properly interpret the signals, find his 
position, fly to the radio beam and follow it into the cone of silence. As 
the recorder travels over the chart, denoting the changes of location of the 
aeroplane in reference to the radio range, the instructor sends the same 
signals with the corresponding changes in volume and modulation that 
the pilot would receive were he flying on the range. Cross-country flights 
using regular airway maps can be simulated in the same way, and various 
problems, such as split or bent beams, cross-winds, unexpected changes in 
the weather which require change in courses, can be introduced. 


The actual time that a pilot takes to learn the various methods of 
procedure depends, of course, on the pilot himself, but on an average the 
time taken with instruments is five hours, that with the radio beam ten 
hours, with aids and instrument landings five hours, and air-time another 
five hours ; making a total of twenty-five hours—comparatively a very, 
short time indeed. 

The Link Trainer is no longer an experiment. It has been tried out, 
and is now in use in many parts of the world. It is used by British 
Airways, L.O.T. of Poland, K.L.M. of the Netherlands, Air France, Det 
Norske Luftfartskelskab of Norway, Trans-Canada Airlines, Australian 
National Airways, American Airlines, Eastern Air Lines and Western Air 
Express. It is also used extensively at most commercial flying schools in 
the United States, and it has been adopted by the Air Ministry. 

Admittedly, it has its limitations, but as an adjunct to actual flying 
training in the air it is of special value when, as now, there is very heavy 
pressure on our resources of aircraft and instructors to cope with an 
abnormal influx of learner pilots, and time is all important. 
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NANKIN AND SHANGHAI AT THE OUTBREAK OF 
THE SINO-JAPANESE WAR IN 1937 


By CAPTAIN L. E. H. Maunp, R.N. 
On Wednesday, 14th December, 1938. 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL W. D. S. Brownrica, C.B., D.S.O., in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN introduced the Lecturer. 


LECTURE 


OME 2,500 years ago, the great philosopher, Laotze, began to teach 
S the Chinese—in his own words—that : “ The difficulty of governing 

the people is through overmuch policy. He who tries to govern the 
kingdom by policy is only a scourge to it, while he who governs without 
it is a blessing.”” Very nearly 2,500 years later the Admiralty, after 
consulting the Foreign Office, replied to a question from the C.-in-C., 
China, by saying: “ The British Minister in China takes the view that 
events in China nearly always follow so unusual a channel that it is most 
unwise to attempt to legislate for them in advance. Their Lordships 
concur in this opinion.” 


On re-reading some letters I wrote from Nankin in July of last year, 
I realise how profoundly wise this opinion really is. I wrote how certain 
it was that there would be war in North China, but that it could not 
come South of the Yellow river for the reason that the Japanese, at the 
moment, only wished for the control of the Pekin-Tientsin area, while the 
Chinese would certainly need the Yangtse for the import of war supplies 
and the export of goods to pay for them. The view was, I think reason- 
able, and was certainly held by many Europeans, who were in a position 
to know. 


NANKIN AND SHANGHAI, 1937 


We were particularly fortunate in the “Danae” in our contacts with 
people who knew their China and Japan, as we spent three weeks before 
the outbreak of war on the Yangtse at Nankin and the following ten 
weeks at Shanghai. The war first got us out of our beds to embark the 
British Minister, who had been brought to Wei-Hai-Wei from Peitaho 
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by the destroyer “Westcott,” and we were ordered to take him to Nankin 
at 20 knots, so that he could attend a meeting there following the outbreak 
of fighting between the Japanese and Chinese 25 miles South-West of 
Pekin. Our journey was something of a race, and so we had to maintain 
our speed until shoal water, 90 miles up the Yangtse, made the ship 
rather unmanageable; our consciences also were a little smitten when 
daylight gave us a view of the tidal wave we were causing on the river 
bank : one old gentleman minding three sheep was completely caught with 
his trousers down, and the last we saw of him he was negotiating his 
trousers and a five foot wave in the bullrushes. However we managed 
to arrive in time and anchored some 200 yards out stream from a 
Japanese destroyer in company with two British gunboats. From that 
moment until we sailed, a close watch was kept on us from the bridge of 
the Japanese destroyer with the aid of a pair of immense binoculars. 
Her captain, on calling, told me war was certain ‘“‘so long as Chinese 
insult Japan.”’ He simply could not hoist in the idea that the policy of 
Japan might be the cause of these “insults” ; China must comply with 
the wishes of Japan—no more and no less. He believed the war would 
not come South of the Yellow River as the capture of the Pekin-Tientsin 
area would give Japan security against an attack by Russia from Jehol. 
It would also place in the hands of Japan the natural outlet to the sea 
of Mongolia and Central Siberia. 


The Chinese Admiral discussed the war quite freely. He agreed that 
China was wholly unprepared for war, but believed that if China did not 
fight now and were to hand over Pekin and Tientsin, Japan would create 
more disturbances in a year or two, and demand further concessions. 
Such a policy, he explained, would suit the Japanese economy. No, the 
Chinese must fight or go under, and their strategy would be to destroy 
and retire when hard pressed, and to leave to Japan charred ruins over 
which to rejoice. He reminded me that Napoleon beat the Russians at 
Borodino, but that the Grand Army in the end had been hopelessly 
defeated. In Nankin, the inevitability of war was taken quite calmly by 
the Chinese. There was little shouting or parading as is normal when 
any anti-foreign feeling is about. It was as though the Chinese people 
sensed the coming of calamity and accepted it. It even sobered the 
students who usually like to show how much they lack wisdom when any 
opportunity is given them to do so. 


The Chinese Government meanwhile did its best to minimise the 
significance of the fighting near Pekin. They remained at Kuling, the 
summer resort in the hills above Kiukiang, to the very last moment, 
assuring the world that, given a little goodwill, the troubles in North 
China could be settled. The tide of what was to come could not, however, 
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be stemmed by assurances. Indignation at the high-handed action of 
Japan welled up all over China, and Chiang-Kai-Shek had to make his 
declaration from Kuling in which he said he was ready to negotiate and 
come to an amicable agreement with Japan, but he could never agree to 
the cession of Chinese territory to Japan or to the formation of any more 
puppet states. 


Meanwhile the wireless on board the ‘‘ Danae’’ and the gunboat was 
working at full speed. Atmospherics were particularly difficult and at 
times we were as much as eighteen hours astern with the telegrams that 
came in. Communication facilities, considered adequate in peace, are 
never likely to meet the demands of emergency, and we might well pride 
ourselves more on our ability to condense essential statements than on 
our powers of description. Life at Nankin remained quite normal; the 
Chinese soldiery inspected all cars passing through the gateway into the 
city, and forgot to look at pedestrians making the same passage ; but the 
inspection was not very close, and the words ‘‘Ingleesh-Gunboat”’ did 
quite well as a pass, a smile usually coming over the face of the sentry 
as he waved your car through. We played golf and from the balcony of 
the Clubhouse enjoyed tea with a view from the Ming tombs in the West 
over all Nankin, and the country to the South and East. We played 
tennis at the Bungalow Club and listened to news over a glass of wine 
at the International Club. It is not too much to say that during those 
days it all seemed quite ridiculous to imagine that war could touch 
Nankin—an outlook I seem to recollect here a few weeks ago during the 
crisis. Yet before many months were out, many of its inhabitants had 
either been bound together in batches or driven into bomb shelters, 
had petrol poured over them, and then been burnt. The great concrete 
models of bombs which graced the centre of every roundabout in the 
city alone reminded one that these weapons were being manufactured 
by people who might only be stopped from dropping them by the fear 
of even more terrific weapons being used against themselves. 


We were much struck during our stay at Nankin by the fact that the 
movement of troops across the river was, if anything, more from North 
to South than from South to North. Did this mean that the Chinese 
Government had no desire to help the Chinese in North China, or was 
something going to occur in the Yangtse area? My Japanese neighbour 
told me “‘ Chiang-Kai-Shek no like Chinese soldiers in North China. He 
like Japanese army omit them.”’ Which was a quaint way of putting it. 
It was certainly rumoured that the Central Government, whose control 
in North China was anything but complete, were ready to come to terms 
with the Japanese so that they could have time to modernize their army 
and expand their air force. 
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Suddenly, however, the chances of a negotiated settlement were 
dashed to the ground. Reports came in that Japanese troops were being 
railed from Manchuria ; three divisions were being despatched from Japan 
and the Japanese fleet was in the Yellow Sea. The pleas for a settlement 
by agreement voiced from Tokio could hardly be reconciled with these 
movements. They certainly could not have been ordered through 
fear in Japan that China would choose war. The German staff of fifty-one 
officers had only been able to train four of China’s divisions to the 
standard of the Japanese army. The Chinese air force only had eleven 
big bombers and there were no spares for the aircraft they had just 
bought from Germany. 


THE OUTBREAK OF WAR 


How came it then that war ever broke out? It was known by the 
Japanese Army in North China that an economic mission had just 
returned to Tokio from China with a report which urged the acceptance 
by Japan of the authority of the Chinese Government in China. It 
proposed that the Japanese should work in harmony with the Chinese 
so that the trade of Japan might flourish. It, in fact, recommended 
scrapping the method of expansion desired by the army, namely conquest 
and subsequent exploitation, and proposed the policy of peaceful pene- 
tration. At the same time as this report was being handed in at Tokio, 
the army in North China heard that a General was on his way from 
Tokio with the names of several hundred Japanese officers whose discipline 
was suspected—officers who sympathised with the mutineers of the 
military rising in Tokio a year before. Little wonder Japanese business 
men in North China were told by the army to be out of China by the 
4th July, and that a night operation was staged within gun shot of a 
Chinese garrison on the 5th July. Whether the Chinese did in fact capture 
a Japanese soldier or not is beside the point; the Japanese army of 
North China with their brothers in Manchuria intended a war should 
break out. They knew that Tokio, if only for reasons of “face”, would 
have to support them when once fighting had begun. How can there, in 
fact, be peace in the Far East so long as this policy of Japan is con- 
ducted by a military caste from behind a shadow government? How 
can there be peace while the officers of the Japanese army strut the 
lands of other people in search of insults and at liberty to exercise their 
belief that “Manners maketh fools?’’ Little wonder the army and Big 
Business could not see eye to eye, and the policy of Japan in North China 
—aggression—was in direct opposition to her policy in Middle China. 
The business community planned to build a mighty empire by trading, 
and were prevented from so doing by their soldiery who wanted the 
glory themselves. A parallel might well be drawn between Japan in 
1937 and Germany in 1913. 
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Having been relieved by the ‘‘Capetown,” we left Nankin to refuel at 
Woosung and then go to Shanghai. Our journey down river was not so 
rapid as the one up despite the four knot current. A typhoon had crossed 
the coast South of Shanghai and for thirty-six hours it made an all too 
slow advance circling around us. The wind reached 80 m.p.h. and the 
driving rain and spray so reduced visibility that we were forced to anchor. 
The atmosphere on our arrival at Shanghai was to say the least of it, 
tense. The river was crowded with gunboats and destroyers of the 
Japanese Yangtse flotilla and river steamers were arriving with evacuated 
Japanese from the Yangtse Valley. A gun in most of the warships was 
manned and plating was being put up to protect them from S.A. fire from 
the shore. 


THE LAY-OUT OF SHANGHAI 


Perhaps it would not be out of place for me, at this point, to say a 
word on the lay-out of Shanghai for the benefit of those who have not 
been up the Hwang Pu river. The International Settlement with its 
famous Bund, which eighty years ago was a mud swamp, is bounded on 
the South by the French Concession, with the native cities of Nantao and 
Chapei to ‘the South and North respectively. The western limit of the 
defence zone lies some five miles from the Bund. The Settlement is 
ruled over by an International Municipal Council, and peace is maintained 
by a British officered police force and the Shanghai Volunteer Corps, who 
number some 1,800 in normal times, and were 2,500 strong during the 
emergency. Unlike many places in this Empire the business houses of 
Shanghai expect their junior staffs to join the Corps, and a most effective 
force they have proved during the disturbed history of the city. In 1934, 
the Japanese were given the job of giving protection to the Yangtzepoo 
area and during the past four years their control there has increased 
continually. On the opposite side of the river, Pootung, is entirely 
Chinese territory, but many factories and godowns have been built there 
by foreign firms. 

I have often been asked why the French can have a Concession while 
the British have to put up with a Settlement or nothing at all. The 
answer is, I believe, that the French understand better how the palm of 
the Chinaman should be greased. It remains to be seen whether they can 
use the same technique with the Japanese. It is certain they will have to 
think less in the terms of the interests of France alone, and will need the 
support of more than the franc can bring. The policy of “I-for-myself- 
me’’ may pay over a short period, but it doesn’t over along one. Be that 
as it may, the French were pretty quick in putting their Concession into 
a state of defence. They could not wait upon what the Nations would 
decide in the Settlement, so they barricaded both sides of their Concession. 
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I think we may take 9th August as being the date when war clouds 
definitely began to form over Shanghai. Chinese soldiers, dressed up as 
Peace Preservation Corps men, had some time before this date, and in 
defiance of the agreement reached in 1932, moved down and dug trenches 
close to the Japanese lines, but it was on the gth August that a Japanese 
Sub-Lieutenant and his naval chauffeur were held up near the Hungjao 
aerodrome. There they were murdered and shockingly mutilated. 
Although this gave the Japanese the opportunity to be rude and aggressive 
within the limits of their defended area, it was quite clear they wished to 
settle the incident peacefully. It was the Chinese who made a settlement 
impossible by sending all their witnesses to Nankin, so making inter- 
rogation impossible. 

The Japanese also were not exactly scrupulous in their behaviour, as 
about this time they seized the Saddle Islands off the mouth of the 
YangtSe, made a naval base of the place and moved the 8th Squadron 
and three destroyer flotillas to Woosung. The situation had become so 
alarming by the 12th August, that the Shanghai Volunteers were ordered to 
mobilize at 8 p.m. on that day, and were settled down at their stations 
by 2 a.m. the next morning. 


Fighting actually broke out on the morning of the 13th August. 
The Chinese began sniping Japanese who were filling in the bunkers of 
their golf course to turn it into an aerodrome. Shots were also exchanged 
between their trenches in the vicinity of the North Station. 


With a recollection of Chapei in 1932, an exodus now began from 
Northern Shanghai across the Soochow creek into the International 
Settlement. It really was a pitiful sight to watch a million people, with 
what they could collect in parcels and suitcases, struggling into and 
through the Settlement to the native city of Nantao and the country 
beyond. So dense was that crowd of refugees that even the Bund 
had to become a one way street. The congestion became so acute 
that certain tramp steamers were chartered and the refugees were taken, 
packed like sardines, to places beyond the Shanghai area, where the 
Chinese Guilds did their best for the poor wretches. 


The military situation at this time was not exactly reassuring. The 
Japanese landing party of 3,400 was holding positions covering their 
area, and had 25,000 Japanese civilians in the area to protect and evacuate. 
In the river the Japanese had their Yangtse flotilla and the old cruiser 
“Tdzumo”’ alongside the Japanese Consulate. All these ships were types 
we should have classed ‘‘Reserve Fleet” ships: no modern Japanese 
warships ever entered the Yangtse. A force of 60,000 Chinese troops 
was believed to be in the country to the North-West of Shanghai. Over 
120,000 were understood to be in the vicinity of Nankin and Shanghai. 
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In our Settlement, we had one battalion and the Shanghai Defence force 
of 1,800 men, with an eleven mile long perimeter to defend. Fortunately 
eight of these miles were partially covered by the Soochow creek. At the 
naval buoys there were the cruiser ‘“Danae”’ and the flotilla leader 
“Duncan”’ with every available man ashore to augment the garrison, while 
the cruisers ‘‘Cumberland,” with the Commander-in-Chief aboard, 
“‘Suffolk”’ and sloop ‘‘Falmouth” were approaching the Yangtse in fog. 
The American flagship “Augusta” was lying two and a half miles below 
the Bund, but before many days had passed she came up river and 
anchored immediately ahead of the ‘‘Danae.’’ Later the International 
Squadron off the Bund was increased by the arrival of the French flagship, 
the ‘‘Lamotte Picquet.”” The situation could hardly have been described 
as healthy for the Europeans in the Settlement, where there were over 
9,000 British alone. A determined thrust by the Chinese through the 
Settlement at the Japanese flank could not have been met ; and a good 
deal might have happened if they had made such an attack. The 
Japanese were in no better plight, faced as they were with overwhelming 
superiority and a civil population of Japanese to defend. It certainly 
explained the small movements of troops from Nankin to the North which 
we had noticed during our stay at Nankin. The advantages of such a 
policy were :— 

(a) It forced upon the Japanese General Staff a campaign they 
did not wish to undertake ; 

(b) It gave the Japanese the worst possible country across which 
to advance, namely the low lying land between Shanghai and 
the Yangtse which is honeycombed with dykes and ditches ; 

(c) It brought the war home to the remainder of the world. 


After all, few American or British news sheets would have been much 
excited over a war in rural North China, but a war alongside our vested 
interests at Shanghai was bound to rally the sympathy of the world to the 
Chinese. Aggression is so much easier to recognise when it threatens one’s 
own property! Some may say it was a mistake on the part of the Chinese 
to bring the war to so important a line of their communications. But 
the story of this war is not yet told. We know at least that the only 
strategy China could adopt was one of wearing down the Japanese, and 
this demanded a policy that made the war for the Japanese one of 
maximum effort. 


AIR RAIDS 


The first sounds of battle came to us from the Chapei area on the 
morning of the 13th August. The cruisers at the mouth of the Whangpoo 
were bombarding that area. It was all the supporting fire the land- 
ing party could expect. The Chinese began their war officially, so to 
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speak, with an air attack on the “Idzumo” at 10.20 a.m. on the same 
day. A high wind was blowing with clouds at 500-800 feet practically 
covering the sky. The conditions were difficult for the pilots who came 
in with the wind behind them at a height of 1,000 feet. They dropped 
three large bombs ; two hit the jetty near the “‘Idzumo’”’ and one fell in the 
river. The “Idzumo”’ was slow in opening fire but the lead she gave was 
followed by every Japanese A.A. gun in the neighbourhood. The only 
people endangered by this outbreak were those who happened to be on 
the ground where the bullets and bits of shell landed. One gunner was 
seen having a glorious time fairly sprinkling the neighbourhood. He 
knew something was happening, but what quite he really didn’t know. 
The next attack was seen coming over at 4 p.m. By then the wind had 
dropped and there was quite a dealofblue sky. Three bomberscame down 
river this time over the naval buoys. Soon every Japanese gun was 
again-in action and the bursting pom-pom shells from the ‘“‘Idzumo”’ 
certainly must have put the ‘fear of the Lord’ into the pilots. Before 
reaching the “‘Idzumo” they sheered off over the Settlement dropping 
two bombs in the river off our bows, one on the Palace Hotel and another 
on the Cathay Hotel. We had scarcely finished watching this attack 
when we saw a Chinese aeroplane over the French Concession drop two 
big bombs and then shoot off home. 


I went ashore at once to see what damage had been done at the 
Cathay. The Bund, which had been seething with clapping coolies as 
their aircraft flew over, was deserted. The roof of the Palace Hotel had 
been somewhat wrecked, a number of rooms being open to the sky ; but 
the second floor appeared undamaged. The Cathay bomb, after hitting 
the coping of the building must have burst about street level. One 
hundred and forty people had been killed and the place was just a mass 
of blood and broken glass. Several cars had had a rather shattering time 
and were on fire. A few coolies with shocking wounds were sitting about, 
possibly too frightened to say much, waiting for an ambulance. Lorries 
and the Council’s A.R.P. staff were collecting the dead—or at least those 
who looked like being dead—for burial. Only two or three Europeans 
had been killed, but those in the Cathay Hotel, though calm, wereclearly 
much unnerved. The lesson this experience brought home to me was the 
danger from glass. I do not think this danger is fully appreciated. Every 
window in the vicinity had been broken, some of the glass falling eight 
or more stories on the people below. The pavements were inches deep 
in glass. Just imagine the effect of many bombs in a place like London. 
Districts are going to be without windows. If the A.R.P. Wardens obey 
their instructions and patrol the streets many of them are going to be 
casualties. What is more, there will be neither material nor labour to put 
glass back again. The windows are going to be open to the rain, gales 
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and thieves, or they will have to be boarded up for the duration. I do 
suggest that there is room for experiment in this direction. Something 
better than cellophane is needed and landlords should be required to buy 
stocks now. All shop windows will probably have to be boarded up. 
I wonder where all the wood will be found. 


But to return to the bombs on Shanghai: the two that were dropped 
over the French Concession landed at a point where five roads meet and 
1,400 people were killed. More had been killed in Shanghai in one day, 
therefore, than were killed in London during the whole War. Again only 
superficial structural damage had been done, but no window could boast 
a pane of glass. The crater was not extensive, though deep enough to 
have screened the effects of the first bomb. I believe the casualties were 
caused by the second bomb, which must have been exploded by the first. 
The reason the pilot gave for the incident was that A.A. fire disengaged 
the bombs. But we saw no shell burst around him, and [ think there is 
no doubt that “cold feet’’ was the real cause of the mistake. Two other 
attacks were made by the Chinese that first evening, but they gave the 
Settlement a wide berth. This did not prevent the Japanese from firing 
at them, but the bursts were sadly adrift from their target, and they 
refused to make any correction. The Chinese attacks on the Japanese 
positions were pretty frequent the first few days, then they began to tail 
off, and by the end of ten days the Chinese Air Force had shot its bolt. 
Later, however, with the arrival of foreign pilots, low flying night attacks 
began and continued until the ‘““Danae”’ sailed. None of these attacks 
had any effect upon the Japanese and only caused a large number of 
fires in the city to the disadvantage of property owners. The only 
Japanese aircraft available at the outbreak was the small seaplane carried 
by the ‘“Idzumo’’,, but her efforts were confined to patrolling in the 
vicinity of the “Idzumo” and we never saw her in action with any Chinese 
aircraft. Other Japanese aircraft were, however, not slow in arriving. First 
they came from carriers operating off the Yangtse ; then from an aero- 
drome the Japanese constructed on an island in the Yangtse and finally 
from the aerodrome constructed over the Japanese golf course at Shanghai. 


BRITISH SECURITY MEASURES 


The “Cumberland” and ‘Suffolk’ arrived at Woosung during the 
afternoon of the 14th August, the “Cumberland” being straddled by two 
Chinese bombs on anchoring. The C.-in.C. came up to Shanghai at once 
and at a meeting with the Brigadier and Consul General it was decided :— 

(a) To hasten the arrival of two battalions from Hong Kong ; 

(b) To evacuate as many British women and children as would go ; 

(c) To inform both Japanese and Chinese that the entry into the 
Settlement under British control by armed Chinese or Japanese 
would be resisted with force. 
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Sandbagged and wired positions grew up rapidly around the Settle- 
ment and before long the city had quite a beleaguered appearance. 
As time passed, reinforcements from the other Powers began to arrive : 
a battalion of American Marines, Italians and even two platoons of 
Dutchmen, brought North in the stokehold of one of their destroyers. 
The meeting of these various nationals was, with the exception of the 
Italians, quite a cordial affair. The Italians found it difficult to emulate 
their Duce, and on their first night in Blood Street they fell foul of the 
Americans ; the second night it was the French that gave them the 
worst of three rounds; and the third night the Dutch found it necessary 
to break a few chairs with them. It is surprising the Italians did not 
fall foul of the British. I put the reason down to the kind of discipline 
that exists in our armed forces. There is no shadow of doubt that thirty 
years ago our troops would have insisted upon christening Blood Street. 


But to return to the war: very little news of the fighting leaked out 
from either side. Soon, however, we were to see the northern sky blotted 
out by the smoke of a burning city. Some of the fires were caused by Chinese 
bombs, some by Japanese, but there can be no doubt that incendiaries 
must have been employed on a large scale. These fires certainly acted 
as a shield to the Japanese landing party against the superior Chinese 
forces ; the clearing of the houses also gave the Japanese a better field 
of fire. It is also certain that the Japanese used fires to burn out many 
Chinese snipers who, in plain clothes, percolated through the Japanese 
defence and began shooting them up from the rear. There is little doubt 
this habit of the Chinese army to dress itself up in plain clothes cost the 
Chinese civil population many thousands of lives. I was told one 
cul-de-sac was three feet deep in corpses and covered in a mantle of flies 
—flies certainly became a distinct pest. And before long there were 
dozens of corpses floating up and down the river with the tide, their 
hands tied behind them and a bayonet wound in the back of the neck. 
What we could not understand was why the Chinese did not make a real 
offensive on the Japanese. Only one attack was reported and that only 
by a brigade. Even in this attempt the Chinese cut the Japanese forces 
in two parts, and reached the river; but being unsupported they had 
soon to fall back. It really looked as though the Chinese Command had 
no desire to liquidate the conflict at Shanghai. 


But the fighting did not begin and end on the North side of the 
Hwang Pu. On the Pootung side, Chinese soldiers had established a 
trench system 100 yards back from the river, and all the walls looking 
on to the river were loopholed and sandbagged. They even occupied the 
Japanese-Chinese buildings right down on the water front, and used 
their rifles to annoy any Japanese in the vicinity. This usually called for 
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fire by the Japanese destroyers, and the ‘‘Idzumo,” and before many weeks 
were out not a Japanese or Chinese godown was left intact, while most 
of them had been gutted by fires which broke out following the shell fire. 
One building, abreast of the ““Danae,’’ was an exception to this orgy of 
destruction. From the ship we could see the Chinese soldiery first occupy 
the building—it was a Japanese-Chinese cotton mill ; then we saw them 
pass out of the windows to their friends below everything for which a 
sale could be found (I realised afterwards how my servant must have been 
able to buy a dozen pairs of silk socks for 3 dollars). The mill became a 
barracks and our bridge used to report when trouble was brewing; they 
could see the Chinese crossing a coal dump before opening fire from 
behind some Custom officer’s houses, their target usually being a 
Japanese picket boat or other ships across the river. When the Japanese 
opened fire with their guns, the Chinese nipped back behind the coal 
dump and waited till the heavy gun fire ceased, then out they came again 
to have a little more fun. Needless to say the Custom officer’s houses 
did not last long, though we had time to send a party from the ship to 
salve all the furniture from the house of a British officer. 


The lot that befell the Navy during this time was, to say the least of it, 
varied. Until reinforcements arrived, we joined the Army and helped to 
build the sand-bagged defences. We provided the garrison for the protec- 
tion of the water works, flanked on both sides by Japanese forces. British 
property up and down the river had to be visited. Barbed-wire fences 
had to be built between British and Chinese property. Yachts and 
houseboats were salved. Chinese godowns full of British goods had to be 
cleared by coolies under the protection of the uniform of the Navy. The 
river had to be patrolled and supplies brought up. Friendly relations 
had to be maintained with both sides; the officer detailed to inspect 
property on one occasion was most grateful that he had made friends 
with Colonel Wang as he found himself, after jumping over a wall, sur- 
rounded by a band of jabbering Chinese soldiers. 


Perhaps the evacuation of the 5,000 women and children in ships 
called to the port demanded as much adaptability from the sailors as 
any other job. Whether it was marshalling and escorting the parties 
from the concentration centres to the jetty, manhandling the mountains 
of luggage, or minding the family, they always seemed to be enjoying it. 
Doubts were expressed whether the people would leave Shanghai, but a 
number of heavy bombardments by the Japanese ships soon settled the 
matter, and 2,000 tickets were issued the first day. In all, just over 5,000 
were evacuated in ten days, the speed of evacuation being governed by 
the limited number of ships that were off the Chinese coast. Of one 
thing I am quite certain and that is the job could not have been done 
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if some dozen British citizens of Shanghai had not come forward to man 
the office that the Shanghai Club kindly gave us. 


With the rush of the first few days over, the situation soon settled 
down to a war without the Settlement and days of normality inside. The 
continuous bombing of the North Station by the Japanese and later of 
the native city of Nantao became accustomed noises, which put no one 
off their stroke at the Garden Club. Over the river, the “Idzumo”’ sea- 
plane maintained through the weeks a bombardment of the trenches abreast 
the ‘“‘Danae”’ ; but the only thing that surprised us was when there was 
no explosion following the noise of a dive attack. Sometimes it was due to 
the bomb being a dud, but on occasions because a big stone had been 
used instead of a bomb. The Chinese apparently scattered when they 
saw a bomb dropping, and the pilot not being able to see the troops 
when. they were still, dropped the rock to make them scatter and then 
machine gunned them. The bombardments were pretty frequent, both 
by day and night. I think their object was to frighten the Chinese, who 
simply could not keep their fingers off their triggers. It certainly troubled 
the Japanese ships a lot ; the “Idzumo,” in the heat of the summer was 
battened down for five days on end. As the days passed, the snipers 
became less provocative by day, and to some extent they left the job 
to a battery of 75’s on the Pootung side, which spent some thirty rounds 
a week. The fire was usually at the ‘‘Idzumo,” though they scored three 
hits on the Japanese Consulate, two on a N.Y.K. building, two on a trans- 
port and one on a hospital ship. They also nearly caused casualties on 
the Bund, two shells falling amongst a lot of sampans opposite 
Butterfield’s offices. 

At night, the Japanese bombardments were really worth watching. 
The shells had large red tracers, and we were able to watch hundreds of 
them being fired into and over Pootung. What they could have been 
aimed at no one could say. We came to the conclusion that a Japanese 
gun that did not fire when a Chinese rifle cracked clearly lost “face.” As 
the bombardments came to an end, fires could be seen springing up in the 
various areas hit by the shells. The astounding part was that many oi 
the Chinese continued to live in this area. As they pointed out, most of 
the shells go over! Perhaps the most noisy time came during the latter 
part of our stay when the Chinese aircraft began attacking during the 
night. As many as eight bombardments took place in a single night 
and the display was worth turning out to watch. Hundreds of rounds 
with tracers on their trails streaking up into the sky in every direction. 
To begin with, the fire was just “any old where’, the noise of the 
““Augusta’s” cinema, the lifting of the Dutch destroyers safety valve, were 
enough to start the entertainment. Later searchlights, probably in con- 
junction with sound locators ashore, gave some direction to the fire, but 
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at no time did it endanger the aircraft. At the same time, it must 
be recollected that the aircraft did no damage to Japanese interests. 
On several occasions, in fact, the bombs were dropped on the wrong side 
of the river. The conclusion that most of us came to was that darkness 
and systematic darkening gave a really great degree of security to 
vital objects, while searchlights, however wildly they might be used, 
make the lot of the bomber extremely difficult. From the moment 
the lights opened up, river and coast line must have disappeared and the 
aircraft could only have known that below them there were a number 
of lights searching the sky. The displays given by the searchlights of 
the out-of-date ships in Shanghai, as they waved about the sky, were 
really very fine from the aesthetic point of view, but they had very little 
to do with picking up aircraft. Three times our watch on the bridge saw 
an aircraft illuminated, but only for the fraction of a second that it took 
the aircraft to pass through the beam. 


Perhaps one of the greatest surprises—the only sign of planning the 
Chinese gave us—-was the sinking of the boom above the naval buoys. 
We woke one morning, shortly after the fighting had broken out, to find 
three Japanese steamers had been sunk by the Chinese above the Bund 
to deny to the Japanese naval forces an advance which might threaten 
the flanks of the Chinese on Pootung and Nantao. There were, in addition 
to the steamers, a fleet of thirty big junks which were sunk, without 
anyone, as it seemed, being in charge of the business, across the river. 
When all Japanese ships in the neighbourhood had been sunk the boom 
could not be passed by a motor boat. 


The greatest single explosion was the torpedoing of the jetty just 
ahead of the “Idzumo”’ by a Thornycroft C.M.B., which had slipped 
down from Chinkiang by various waterways. Though it was nearly 
equalled by the explosion of a mine which the Chinese tried to swim out 
to the ‘““Idzumo”’ after she had moved down to a berth well surrounded by 
nets half a mile from the Bund; they had apparently not included in 
their reckoning the anchoring effect of the cable. 


With the arrival of the Japanese army in the Shanghai area, news 
of the differences of opinion between the Japanese civil, naval and 
military authorities were heard. It became pretty clear, in fact, that the 
civil authorities counted for little with their “fighting brothers,” and that 
neither naval nor military gentlemen were prepared to forego the authority 
of their own Service.1_ The Municipal Council wishing to move food stuffs 
out of a godown in Yangtsepoo had to obtain permission from all three 
Japanese authorities ; and each would find all sorts of difficulties in the 





1It is part of the constitution of Japan, that the fighting Services are directly 
responsible to the Emperor.—Ep1ITor. 
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way of giving permission. It was somewhat easier for the British fighting 
Services to obtain what they wanted, the Commander-in-Chief adopting 
the course that, when once an action was deemed necessary, it was 
sufficient to inform the Japanese military or naval authority concerned 
what we intended to do and the time we should do it—and then to go 
ahead and act ; it left no scope for argument. 


The landings by the Japanese army at Woosung and on the Yangtse 
were pretty straight forward affairs. Cruisers and destroyers, with a 
prodigious amount of ammunition, covered the landings and literally 
obliterated the foreshore. Woosung village disappeared and even the 
river bund was pot-marked with misdirected 4-in. shell. But when once 
the troops got ashore they found advancing difficult as the naval support- 
ing fire became somewhat ineffective. A miss over the bund of the river 
bank meant the shell had to go some thousands of yards before it could come 
to rest. Bad weather also held up the Japanese and it was a fortnight 
before the various landings could connect up the territory they had 
captured. The Chinese then moved back to defensive positions covering 
the Shanghai-Nankin rail and road-ways, and progress by the Japanese 
became exceedingly slow. Weeks and weeks of pounding from guns and 
aircraft, however, gradually wore the Chinese down—the wonder is they 
stuck it so long. Imagine the case of the wounded : there was a little field 
dressing possible in the front line, but unless the wounded walked back 
twelve miles they never had a hope of reaching a hospital. 





LIFE IN THE SETTLEMENT 


And all this time, the life in the Settlement went on much as usual. 
Business, other than shipping, had little todo. The number at the “Long 
Bar” diminished. Bankruptcy was prophesied unless the war came to 
an end before seven months were out. The initial and short-sighted view 
that it would be a good thing for the Japanese to clear the Chinese forces 
out and let trade get going again, gave way to the view that the lot of the 
foreigner in Shanghai would be as hopeless after the occupation of the 
territory by the Japanese as was the lot of foreigners in Manchuria. 
But would the Japanese be able to annex China? As they sat over their 
gin slings after an evening’s tennis at the Country, American or French 
Clubs, some said the Chinese would collapse before October was out. 
Others thought the end could not come later than the winter. But as we 
sat there on that island of orderliness and peace with the continuous noise 
of conflict going on all round, wonderment at the tenacity of the Chinese 
soldiery grew. Near the North Station where our own trenches faced the 
Chinese on one side and the Japanese on the other, the outlook of the 
two enemies could be compared. The Chinese soldier was anything but 
downcast ; he excused himself to descend to his dug-out when an aircraft 
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attack approached, and came up smiling when the attack was over. He 
preferred air attacks to gunfire—the shell arrived unheralded—and he 
swapped with our troops tobacco stolen from a near-by godown for 
newspapers. The Japanese, on the other side, showed no signs of pleasure 
in their job nor any desire to have themselves killed. Japan was not 
threatened and they knew it. It was good organization and a lavish 
supply of munitions that ensured success to the Japanese. 


The last major damage the Settlement suffered before the ‘““Danae”’ 
sailed for home was in the Nankin road. A Chinese pilot, flying at a 
great height, let fall two bombs of 700 kilos. The first having no deton- 
ator came to rest after passing through four concrete floors of the 
American Naval storehouse. The second hit a shop called Sinceres. Here 
again the structural damage was slight, but there were 250 casualties, 
the road and pavements were inches deep in glass. A seventeen stories high 
building, 100 yards from the explosion, had shed its top panes into the 
street—to the disadvantage of some poor wretches. 


Our passage down river gave us a good appreciation of the effort 
which Japan had expended at Shanghai during those ten weeks. Not a 
Chinese or Japanese godown or factory was standing. The city beyond 
Yangtsepoo foreshore had disappeared. But British, American and French 
property was standing practically undamaged. There were, of course, 
exceptions. The A.P.C. installations had been visited by Chinese bombs ; 
in one yard many barrels had blazed and in another one oil tank out of 
four had caught fire and after spilling its flaming contents had collapsed. 
Mackenzies godown, opposite the ‘‘Danae,’”’ also went up in flames at 
eleven o’clock one night. But as a whole little damage had been done 
to British property. The fairway down the Hwang Pu was milestoned by 
Japanese warships; some saluted, others didn’t. As we passed a 
destroyer near Woosung, she fired her gun into the paddy just to impress 
us. Asa signalman on the bridge said, ‘““There goes another ‘blinkin’ sen 
on their ‘blinkin’ income tax.” 


CONCLUSION 


As we took leave of our Commander-in-Chief in the neutral anchorage 
and passed on our way down the Yangtse to the sea, we began to see 
the past weeks in their proper perspective. The effect of a bomb attack, 
the ignorant refusal of a Japanese sentry to give way to British officers 
on British property, became merged in general experience ; the greater 
issues and the challenge to ourselves began to exercise our imaginations. 


We had watched the military machine of a nation not more than 
three generations old in modern equipment, handling the weapons of 
to-day under the direction of an autocratic control bent on expansion. 
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A heirarchy of military rulers, behind a screen of Parliamentary 
Government, planning the nation’s policy of conquest, ten, possibly 
twenty years ahead; not building with just this year’s budget 
in view, or what sentimentalism and votes will allow in the budget 
of next year, but planning well ahead on what they conceive to 
be good for the State. And what of the material they are forging and 
how does it challenge our conception of what a military machine should be? 
Cramped in outlook, ruled by force, ignorant of the world as it is, lacking 
in imagination and devoid of humour ; yet they dedicate their lives to 
the creation of a great Japanese Empire. The rating, without education, 
is prepared to drill at his particular weapon three times a day, six days 
a week until he is as perfect at his particular little task in battle as it is 
possible for him to be. The officer, with his soul dedicated in the same 
way, will work and go on working at his particular specialised line of 
warfare twenty hours out of the twenty-four if need be. He asks for no 
golf, no polo, no car; he is content to serve and to go on serving. He 
knows nothing more. We realise the failings which such narrow lives 
produce : how initiative and imagination are suffocated and how, if they 
use their initiative, their efforts are usually ill directed ; but it certainly 
does not hinder their ability to organize and plan ;_ and perhaps, in modern 
warfare, the ability to organize is more important than any other. 


Are we content, in face of this present competition in fighting power, 
to rely on our better education and our skill in extemporization ? Do we 
count a “half day off’’ as too sacred an institution? Are we satisfied 
that the amount of effort we put in to our profession will ensure our 
superiority when the testing day comes? Shanghai in 1937 impressed 
on me, as nothing else has, how much the tempo of life and particularly 
of warfare has increased. If we are to stem the tide that threatens, we 
must shake off our peace-time indifference to our responsibilities and 
our preoccupations with our own personal comfort, and not wait for war 
to bring home to us the meaning of citizenship. 


DISCUSSION 


REAR ADMIRAL J. C. HAMILTON: Can the Lecturer tell us how the government 
of the Settlement was carried on during the period underreview ? Was the Settlement 
under martial law, or did the Municipal Council function as usual ? If the latter, 
were more Japanese members added to the Council ? I know that that was one of 
their great desires. Further, what is the present situation? Are the Municipal 
Council functioning now ? 


THE LECTURER: Perhaps Colonel Graham who was in command ot the Shanghai 
Volunteers during the period would be kind enough to answer the question. 

CoLoNEL F. R. W. Grauam : During the period under review the Settlement was 
governed by the Municipal Council; it was not under martial law. Each lot of 
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troops had its own centre, but the Municipal Council continued to govern as it had 
always done. 

THE CHAIRMAN : I see several people here who have been in China, Can anyone 
answer the question which the Lecturer himself put with regard to Concessions and 
Settlements ? I know that in Tientsin the British have a Concession, in the same 
way as other nations, but in Shanghai it is an International Settlement. I understand 
that there were Concessions there originally, and then the British and Americans 
joined up together and had an International Settlement; but in the North we 
have, or we had, a separate British Concession in Tientsin, in the same way as other 
nations. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL W. R. C. PENNEY : In that connection, is not the French 
“Concession”’a misnomer ? It isa Settlement and not a Concession. I think that the 
whole area of Shanghai is on exactly the same tenure, but it so happens that the 
French part of it is called a Concession and ours a Settlement. The French did not 
come into the original agreement between America and ourselves, but I believe that 
to talk of the French ‘‘Concession’’ is a misnomer. 


THE LECTURER: I do not see how it can be a misnomer, because it is looked 
upon as French territory ; it has Frenchmen in command, and Frenchmen decide 
everything ; there is no question of any other authority coming in and directing 
affairs. It has nothing whatever to do with the International Settlement. 

VicE-ADMIRAL A. CRAIG WALLER: I think that there is a decided difference 
between the French Concession and the International Settlement. The Japanese 
have a say in the Settlement, whereas the Concession is ruled entirely by the French. 
I was in Shanghai quite recently, and I found that the French will not allow the 
Japanese to go through the Concession without a pass. They hold them up and stop 
them, and in fact the Japanese have almost given up going through the French 
Concession, whereas the situation is quite different with regard to the Settlement, 
where they consider that they have equal rights with the other nationalities. 

I was in a Blue Funnel ship, and we went alongside Holt’s Wharf, to which the 
Lecturer referred. I understand that, due to the firmness and tact of the officer 
representing the Holt Lines, the snipers did not man their wharf, and consequently 
it and the godowns were never touched by a shell, and are still absolutely intact, 
although on each side of them the river-front wharves and buildings are severely 
damaged. 


THE CHAIRMAN 


Captain Maund’s modesty rather hid the amount of work done by the Royal 
Navy in Shanghai, in which work I suggest that he himself was not backward. He 
paid a tribute to the discipline of the soldiers there ; but as a soldier I should like 
to return the compliment with regard to the behaviour of the sailors in Shanghai 
when we were both there together eleven years ago. Sometimes I know that the 
Services feel, sometimes justly and sometimes unjustly, that in the outposts of the 
Empire they are not always remembered and tend to be forgotten. You may have 
noticed in the papers yesterday that the Brigadier commanding our troops in 
Shanghai, Brigadier Telfer-Smollett, has just been given the appointment of 
Lieut.-Governor of Guernsey. I hope that what has happened to the soldier may in 
greater measure happen to our Lecturer. 


The customary vote of thanks to the Lecturer and Chairman were carried by 
acclamation. 














THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


THE BALANCE OF POWER 


have witnessed some progress towards stabilisation in international 

relations: two of the three Powers causing most of the unrest 
in the world have been forced to face the fact that any further aggression 
means war of a kind which can only bring disaster to themselves ; the 
third, already engaged in hostilities, has begun to seek some road to peace 
which will not mean loss of ‘ face,’ and before ruin overtakes her. In fact, 
there are distinct signs that we are being instrumental in restoring that 
“balance of power ’’ which was destroyed by our disarmament idealists. 
With the return of our military strength we are once more a friend worth 
having, an ally to be depended on, and a nation whose voice must be 
listened to. 

Following on the guarantees to Poland, Greece, and Rumania,recorded in 
these Notesofthe May JouRNAL, onthe 12thof that month Mr. Chamberlain 
announced “a definite long-term agreement of a reciprocal character in 
the interests of their mutual security’ between the British and Turkish 
Governments. This agreement is, of course, an additional guarantee 
against any aggressive policy in the Mediterranean. A friendly Turkey, 
like a friendly Egypt, is a valuable factor in preserving the balance of 
power in that sea and in the Near East. 


[: spite of many alarms and excursions, the past quarter seems to 


THE SOVIET UNION 

There still remains to be settled some form of mutual assurance satis- 
factory not only to ourselves and Soviet Russia, but also to those other 
countries who might find themselves embroiled in a European conflict, 
but who are ardently desirous of remaining neutral, particularly the 
Baltic States.1 There are real difficulties in solving this problem ; but 
they are not made any easier by the Russian predilection for endless 
arguments. Essentially oriental in his mentality, he is very-difficult to 
keep to the point in conversation, and time is a thing of no account to him: 
our diplomats, who have for these last weary months been trying to reach 
finality in this matter, therefore deserve our sympathy and not the 
impatient criticism which has been so prevalent in some sections of 
the Press. 

It is very difficult to say what Soviet Russia would be worth as a 
military ally. Although her navy is not yet of great account, she has 
a numerically great army and air force. If the former is still composed 





1 See ‘“‘Naval Strategy in the Baltic’’ in this JOURNAL. 
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largely of the old peasant stock, it should have the makings of fine 
fighting material, provided it is properly led, adequately supplied, and its 
machines efficiently maintained. There is a new brand of officer since 
the Great War, and technical supervision is vastly more important than 
it was twenty years ago. Has the bolshevik regime destroyed all the great 
commanders and produced only political opportunists ; has it under- 
mined discipline and loyalty ; or has it purged much of the old inefficiency 
and dishonesty, created a proper Q. organization, and trained technicians 
to be skilful and methodical in the upkeep of all the new war 
machinery ? It is on the answers to these questions that the real value 
of a Russian alliance in the event of hostilities must largely depend. In 
any event, it would help to preserve the international equilibrium if 
Germany and Italy were made to realize that there would be a further 
heavy, if undetermined, weight in the scales against them should they try 
to upset the existing balance. 


GERMANY 


Has Germany improved her position in the world as a result of 
Herr Hitler’s domestic and foreign policy is a question which is constantly 
asked in this and other countries who have heen troubled by his methods, 
and which will be asked more and more insistently by the Germans them- 
selves as time goes on. 

Unquestionably he has put his country on her feet again ; united her 
people in their pride and faith in the Vaterland; and made her feared by 
small nations more than she ever has been in history. But the other side 
of the picture is grim indeed. He has bitterly antagonized most of the 
great nations with whom it is vital to trade. In piling up his own arma- 
ments, he has started a race which in the end he is bound to lose, and the 
strain of which is already beginning to be felt in the falling standard of living 
and over-long hours of work of the great mass of German people. He has 
added vastly to the territory of the Reich, but in doing so he has increased 
his problems of internal security and prolonged the frontiers to be 
defended. People of alien race and character are now the unwilling 
victims of Nazi rule—an added liability in wartime—and neither they 
nor their possessions have brought a solution to Germany’s economic 
troubles, which are growing thick and fast. As Lord Halifax put it in his 
fine address to the Royal Institute of International Affairs on 29th June : 
“She is isolating herself from other countries economically by her policy 
of autarchy, politically by a policy that causes constant anxiety to other 
nations, and culturally by her policy of racialism. .. The last thing 
we want to see is the individual German man, or woman or child suffering 
privations; but ... it depends on the German Government alone 
whether this process of isolation continues or not, for any day it can be 
ended by a policy of co-operation.” 
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Speaking of Germany’s latest claim for “living space,’”’ our Foreign 
Secretary also pointed out that “the problem is not solved simply by 
acquiring more territory. That may indeed only make the problem more 
acute. It can only be solved by wise ordering of the affairs of a country 
at home, and by adjusting and improving its relations with other countries 
abroad. Nations expand their wealth and raise the standard of living of 
their people by gaining the confidence of their neighbours, and thus 
facilitating the flow of goods between them. The very opposite is likely 
to be the consequence of action by one nation in suppression of the 
independent existence of her smaller and weaker neighbours. And if 
Lebensraum is to be applied in that sense we reject it and must resist its 
application.” 


ITALY 


If Hitler’s policy has brought a black future for Germany, Mussolini 
is facing quite as bleak a prospect ; and the pathetic thing is that the 
great majority of Italians want nothing better than to be friendly with 
Britain and intensely dislike the felling that, for them, the “‘Axis’”’ means 
being enmeshed by their Prussian partner. That association started on 
a basis of equality as between the two great dictators ; but Mussolini has 
been outmanceuvred by Hitler, who is now decidedly the ‘‘ predominant 
partner ”’ in combined political operations. 


Strategically, Italy is now in a very precarious position as the result 
of her commitments in Africa. Her armies in Libya and Abyssinia are 
veritable “‘ hostages to fortune.”’ If she should find herself at war with 
Britain and France, it would be almost impossible for her to supply them. 
Her base in the Dodecanese Islands will also be isolated. Her sea-borne 
trade and imports of vital materials will cease, and her long vulnerable 
coast-lines will invite attack. 

From every angle, Italy is “‘ backing the wrong horse”’ in aligning 
herself with Germany ; she has everything to lose and nothing to gain as 
the weaker and most vulnerable partner on whom the brunt of the first 
clash would probably fall. Twenty-five years ago she realized her mistake, 
left the Triple Entente, and joined the Allies. After the War she was not 
treated too well in the scramble for spoils at Versailles ; she sought to 
square accounts by overrunning Abyssinia ; the opposition of the League 
of Nations, supported to the full by Britain and half-heartedly by other 
members was futile, but irritating; the culminating effort to apply 
“sanctions” was, as Mr. Chamberlain rightly said at the time, sheer “‘mid- 
summer madness.”’ All this has left a very bitter legacy which for the 
time being has lost us an old friend and ally ; but with the goodwill, which 
certainly exists between the two peoples, and especially if a better under- 
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standing can be arrived at with France, it is not impossible that Italy may 
yet return to the fold and Mussolini regain the independence which he 
seems to have forfeited. 


JAPAN 


Japan has become the prey of her Generals, who owe allegiance only 
to the Emperor, and who have used this prerogative to seize the reins of 
foreign policy and are pursuing a mad and ruthless course of invasion and 
destruction in the Far East. Not only has civil power lost all effective 
control of military adventures, but there is recurring evidence that each 
semi-isolated command is often a law unto itself. These military autocrats 
have been blind alike to reactions abroad and economics at home ; they 
have become intoxicated by the heady mixture of power and conquest, 
and are seeking to repeat in China what has been achieved in Manchukuo, 
doubtless en route to exploits still further afield. 

But the sands are beginning torunout. The Japanese people are being 
bled white on the specious plea that the acquisition of much new territory 
will eventually mean much greater prosperity. The standard of living 
at home, never very high, is lower than ever, while taxation has reached 
what are popularly known as “‘astronomical figures.” 

Having reached a stage of stalemate in the war with China, the 
military autocracy in Japan is now trying to gain “ face,” and impress 
the Chinese by pin-pricking and insulting European nationals, especially 
British, and threatening foreign interests in their victim’s country. 
Because we seem to be pre-occupied at home and unable to send sufficient 
forces to the Far East to protect our Concessions, it appears to be an 
opportune moment to assault British men and women in a way which is 
only compatible with the methods of savages. This may have a tempor- 
ary effect on the local Chinese, but it means that Japan is laying in store 
for herself retribution by the civilized Powers which may be slow to arrive, 
but which will come as surely as day follows night. She has yet to learn 
the lesson that no nation can thrive unless she is on good terms with those 
with whom she must trade. Our Government is loath to widen the breach 
by taking measures which would make her economic position still more 
precarious ; but that is one of the weapons ready to hand if she does not 
mend her manners. 

It is unfortunate that other Great Powers are slow to act with us in 
controlling Japan’s outrages and meeting her threats. By confining 
themselves to protests when their own interests suffer, instead of presenting 
a united front, she is able to attack those interests piecemeal and deal 
with such protests as they arise. A united front by Britain, France, and 
especially the United States would compel good behaviour on the part of 
those who understand only one law, that of the “ big stick.”’ 
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THE UNITED STATES 


President Roosevelt is doing everything he can to educate his country- 
men to realize that the world is now too small even for the United States 
to stand aloof and find peace in strict neutrality ; and that it is far better 
for them to cast their lot wholeheartedly and at once against aggression 
than to wait until force of circumstances shall compel them to join in a 
tragic conflict. 

For the moment his endeavours to get the embargo on the supply of 
arms to belligerents lifted has been defeated both in the House of Repre- 
sentatives (on 2nd July) and, with a majority of only one, by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee (on 11th July). But the Administration 
intend to return to the attack on the grounds that the United States will 
best serve the cause of peace by making it very clear that, if there is any 
further attempt by aggressors to use force, America will at least provide 
the Democracies and the freedom-loving nations with the sinews of war. 


THE BALANCE OF SEA POWER 


A very striking illustration of how fleets can influence the balance of 
power was afforded in April last when Germany sought to add to the unrest 
caused by the Italian occupation of Albania and dispatched a naval force 
on a provocative cruise in Spanish waters. This might have been intended 
to convey the impression that Germany was going to co-operate in an 
attack on Gibraltar or that the fleet was en route to reinforce the Italian 
navy in the Mediterranean. 


The sequel must have surprised those responsible for this political 
strategy. The British Mediterranean Fleet was concentrated forthwith 
in the Eastern end of that sea, where it could effectively command the 
approaches to the Suez Canal ; a strong French force moved to Gibraltar 
to reinforce the British units there ; and British and French ships were so 
disposed in the Western Mediterranean that both the German visitors and 
their Italian friends were confronted with a disconcerting array of superior 
naval strength. 

Even more impressive was the sudden transfer at about the same time 
of practically the whole of the United States fleet, which had been exercis- 
ing in the Atlantic, to the Pacific, thereby effectively dominating the naval 
situation in the Far East. 

These movements were a clear manifestation of how sea power can be 
used to neutralize threats by aggressive nations. 


HITLER’S DENUNCIATION OF THE NAVAL TREATY 


It is impossible not to connect this “‘ loss of face ’’ with Hitler’s denunci- 
ation of the Anglo-German Naval Treaty in his speech to the Reichstag at 
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the end of the same month (April), although he based it on the grounds 
that Britain had made it evident that she intended to take her stand 
against Germany, no matter in what conflict the latter might become 
entangled. 


On 28th June, the British Government made a formal reply to this 
contention, stating that Britain could only be hostile to Germany if 
Germany were to commit an act of aggression against another country. 
It was pointed out that the Agreements of 1935 and 1937 were both 
entered into on the clear understanding that they would only be termin- 
ated or modified after mutual consultation. 


In short, this is yet further proof that Hitler has no intention of 
adhering to any agreements he may make if and when it suits him to 
break them. It is impossible to trust or have normal friendly dealings 
with such a regime, and daily it becomes more clear that the only safeguard 
against Prussian, Italian and Japanese domination is to weight the scales 
of power so heavily against their machinations that they dare not tip 
them from Peace to War. 


THE SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


HE Sino-Japanese War has now entered on its third year and shows 

\ distinct signs of spreading far beyond the confines of the two 

original parties to the dispute. 

The Chinese ‘‘April offensive,’’ which was briefly referred to in the last 
issue of the JOURNAL, was an ambitious affair designed to wrest the 
initiative from the Japanese and force them back upon the defensive. 
About three million Chinese troops launched attacks on a 1,500 mile front 
from Inner Mongolia to Kwantung and were assisted by the activities of 
a million guerillas operating behind the Japanese lines and on their L. of C. 
By 12th April, it was reported that the Chinese advance had been 
extremely rapid and had attained considerable success. In Honan 
Province, the city of Kaifeng on the Chengchow-Suchow branch railway, 
was recaptured ; this was the first provincial capital to be retaken from 
the Japanese since the outbreak of the war. In Central China, the offensive 
reached a point about thirty miles from Hankow. In South China, 
Chinese troops penetrated to within ten miles of Canton and virtually 
encircled the city. 


The Japanese reactions to the threat to Canton were immediate 
and effective. Large reinforcements despatched by sea landed in 
the West River area, where they counter-attacked the Chinese and 
stabilized the local situation. In Central China, a Japanese counter- 
offensive was launched in Northern Hupeh along a seventy-mile front 
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extending from Sinyang on the Peking-Hankow railway to Anlu on the 
Han River, with the object of checking the Chinese offensive aimed at the 
recapture of Hankow. The Japanese claimed to have inflicted heavy 
casualties on nine out of the twenty-four Chinese divisions engaged in this 
area. Nevertheless by 22nd May, the Japanese had again withdrawn to 
their original positions in this sector. 

The Chinese claimed that the Japanese had lost 20,000 men and 
had been compelled to withdraw for rest and re-organization. Chinese 
troops continued to advance in Kiangsi and reached the suburbs of 
Nanchang. 

From the Chinese point of view, the general results of the “‘April offen- 
sive’ were encouraging. Although no striking successes were achieved 
and their attacks were finally brought to a standstill, yet the troops 
demonstrated once more that they had the will and the ability to fight on 
until success was achieved. Marshal Chiang Kai-Shek stated in a Press 
interview on 18th April that peace was out of the question until the 
Japanese finally abandoned their attempt to conquer China. ‘‘Mean- 
while, the militarists,” he said, “‘are being dragged deeper and deeper into 
a swamp from which it will be difficult to extricate themselves.”’ Japan, 
he declared, would be reduced to the status of a second-class Power as 
a result of the prolonged resistance of China. 


The intensification of Japanese interference in the Concession areas 
of Kulangsu, near Amoy, Shanghai, and later, Tientsin date broadly from 
the end of the Chinese “April offensive” and it is difficult not to connect 
the two events together. It may be that the Japanese Higher Command, 
impressed by the stubborn will-power of the Chinese leaders and the 
fighting quality of their troops, have begun to feel uneasy about the 
possible outcome of this war. Considerations of “‘face,’’ which play so 
large a part in Oriental diplomacy, may have dictated the policy of inter- 
ference with the lives and property of foreign nationals in the Concessions, 
where the Western Powers are represented by relatively weak armed forces. 
“Successes” against foreign civilians at these points could be exploited 
so as to cover up and obscure the failure of the Japanese Army to achieve 
a decisive victory in the interior of China. 

In the air, the chief event has been the bombing of Chungking on 
4th May and subsequent dates. Chungking, which has been the pro- 
visional capital since the loss of Hankow in October, 1938, was heavily 
raided by Japanese aeroplanes, wide areas of the city suffering damage 
by fire. Official figures put the number of killed at 1,500 and the total 
casualties at 3,000. During the raids the British, French and German 
Consulates compounds were hit. Protests made at Tokio by the British 
and French Ambassadors failed to achieve any positive result. 




















CORRESPONDENCE 


[Correspondence is invited on subjects which have been dealt with in the JOURNAL, 
or which are of general interest to the Services. Correspondents ave requested to put 
their views as concisely as possible, but publication of letters will be dependent on the 
space available in each number of the JOURNAL.—EDITOR.] 


OUR TRADITIONAL STRATEGY 
To THE EpITOR OF THE R.U.S.I. JouRNAL. 


Sir,—Captain Russell Grenfell in his letter to you contradicts my statement 
that in the Great War we followed the example set in the Waterloo campaign ; 
by which I meant that in each case we ranged our army alongside our allies on 
the continent of Europe. He cannot dispute that fact, but for the purpose of 
his argument he assumes that the Waterloo campaign was only a continuation 
of the long French war, which ended in 1814, whereas my point was that 
it was an entirely new campaign, in which we abandoned the futile strategy we had 
pursued for the previous twenty years. It is almost inconceivable that anyone can 
admire, or even defend, our system of warfare from 1794 to 1814. 


What can justify the countless abortive little.expeditions we despatched over- 
seas ; the many shipwrecks incurred in these enterprises ; the months, reaching in 
some cases nearly to years, during which troops were kept rotting with scurvy and 
dying by hundreds on board ships, waiting for a favourable moment to descend in 
some spot of no military importance, which, even if captured, as often was not the 
case, might have to be relinquished under the terms of the peace treaty? Far 
from having been effective, it was only the armies of our allies which prevented 
that conception of strategy from being altogether ruinous. 


Captain Grenfell’s recommendation that we should always reserve ourselves for 
the coup-de-grace is actually without historical precedent. In 1814 it was the allied 
continental armies that delivered the winning stroke, while we were labouring far 
from the decisive field of action. And if we were to wait deliberately for such a 
happy opportunity we might find our friends exhausted before it arrived, and no 
profitable field for the decisive blow we hoped to make. It is just that sort of policy 
which has given rise to the continental gibe that we are always ready to fight “‘ to 
the last Frenchman.” 

Shrewsbury. C. O. Heap, 
12th May, 1939. Lieut.-Colonel (retired). 





To THE EDITOR OF THE R.U.S.I. JOURNAL. 


S1r,—So far as I understand Captain Grenfell, R.N., in the May number, he is 
of opinion that the move of the small British Expeditionary Force to France in 
August, 1914, was a serious strategical mistake. It may be that, as a sailor, Captain 
Grenfell has omitted a close study of land operations from, say, 23rd August (Battle 
of Mons) until 1oth September (German retreat from the.Marne). If he has, in fact, 
studied the action of the opposing forces during that period, it is difficult to under- 
stand how he has arrived at his conclusions. 
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The story of those desperate days shows clearly that the little B.E.F. was of 
inestimable value to the left of the French line during the ‘‘Retreat’’ and that it 
played a vital part in the battle of the Marne (6th to 9th September), by cutting 
in behind von Kluck’s Army on the Ourcq. The notorious ‘‘Schlieffen Plan” 
envisaged the overthrow of France in a few weeks, coupled with a preliminary 
hold-up of Russia, which, in its turn was then to be attacked in pursuance of the 
Drang Nach Osten policy. 


So far from the despatch of the B.E.F. being an error it has long been realised 
that this little force should have been many times more numerous. Had that been 
the case the ‘‘Retreat from Mons’ might well have ended long before it actually 
did, or, indeed might never have started at all. As it was, in 1914, this forced 
retreat went on for thirteen long days and nights and ended only because the error 
of von Kluck’s change of direction of his march allowed the Allied Commanders 
to turn about and attack him. The Marne, in fact, was an extremely lucky victory, 
and the Allies only escaped disaster by the narrowest of margins ; had there been 
no B.E.F. this disaster would assuredly have overtaken the French Army. 


The choice of an objective for the Expeditionary Force to-day is by no means 
the simple problem of twenty-one years ago; but I suggest that whatever our 
strength may be in the air, or at sea, or on land, it should be applied at the earliest 
possible moment against the enemy or enemies who may venture to attack the 
countries we are now pledged to assist. 

T. Rose PRIcE, 
Ist June, 1939. Brigadier-General. 





To THE EpIToR OF THE R.U.S.I. JOURNAL. 


Sir,—Under the above heading there have appeared several letters, all of 
which seem to have missed the point that strategy cannot possibly be “‘traditional’’ 
unless it is to become the most dangerous dogma that could possibly be devised to 
render defeat a certainty. The writers, apparently, do not appreciate that thestrategy 
of the XVIIIth, or even the XIXth, century can have little or no analogy to that 
which has been found necessary in the XXth. In the first place, international con- 
ditions are quite different ; geographical and national circumstances aré equally at 
variance ; political and psychological characteristics also intrude themselves into 
‘the modern mosaic.”’ It is quite impossible to speculate what would have happened 
in the opening, if not the consequential, phases of the Great War if the battle of 
Waterloo had been taken as the criterion. It is equally absurd to make comparisons 
between Trafalgar and the battle of Jutland. The task of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence and of the General Staffs of all the three Services is to form strategical plans 
to meet modern requirements and to devise as far as possible alternative ones to 
meet the ever-changing international situation ; and this, it will be seen, is further 
complicated by any alliances British statesmen consider it desirable or necessary 
to contract. 

Strategy of to-day requires to be flexible not traditional. 

T. P. Mitne-Home, 
Captain. 
25th May, 1939. (late The Highland Light Infantry). 


{NotE.—In discussing this subject it is necessary to differentiate between 
Policy, Grand Strategy, and Strategical Planning and Conduct. (Vide Field Service 
Regulations, 1935, p. 5)—EpDIToR.] 
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RE-ARMAMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


To THE EpITOoR OF THE R.U.S.I. JOURNAL, 


Sir,—Having recently returned from an extensive tour of South Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia for the purpose of visiting the many Branches of the Navy 
League situated in those countries, it may be of some interest if I supplement the 
very instructive article on the Re-Armament of the Union of South Africa in the 
May number of the JOURNAL. 


As I understand the matter, the Minister of Defence accepted, about three years 
ago, the general policy that the defence of the Union was best assured by leaving 
the protection of the high seas to the Royal Navy (on which, as General Smuts 
has repeatedly stated, the safety and prosperity of South Africa depend), and that 
the Government of South Africa should concentrate on the maintenance of an 
efficient local defence : a sound policy if it is carried into effect. 

The Plan for Re-armament, which Mr. Pirow laid before the South African 
House of Assembly on 7th September, 1938, was based on the above policy, but 
when his annual Defence Statement was made in March this year, considerable 
criticism was made in the House and in the Press at the delay, during the last 
three years, in obtaining material. That the Union should provide and maintain 
its own local defence is still the avowed policy of the South African Government, 
but Parliament does not take nearly a wide enough view of the requirements of 
local naval defence. There is, I understand, no shortage of man-power for the 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve:(S.A.), but the strength of that corps is limited by 
financial considerations. The units are badly equipped and their activities should 
be extended to coastal patrol, minesweeping, minelaying, etc., etc., if the local 
naval defence is to be really efficient. 

Admittedly, the European population of the Union is small—about 2,000,o00o— 
but there seems to be no reason, beyond Party political expediency, to prevent the 
Government from asking for a contribution per capita which approximates more 
nearly to that demanded in Great Britain, and which would produce a sum suffi- 
cient to provide efficient local defence. 

Taking a broad view, it must be admitted that large sums have been, and are 
being spent on the improvement of harbours to make them navigationally safe for 
large vessels ; this in itself is a contribution towards Imperial defence, provided 
British ships always have full right of access. These harbours, however, require 
more protection than now exists. 

J. E. T. Harper, 
10th June, 1939. Vice-A dmiral, 


THE FUTURE OF THE AIRSHIP 
To THE EDITOR OF THE R.U.S.I. JOURNAL. 


Sir,—In reply to Lord Ventry’s letter, published in the May JouRNAL, I would 
re-emphasise that my criticisms were not of the airship but of some of the arguments 
put forward in support of it. Those criticisms stand. Air Commodore Maitland’s 
figures were questioned only because he specified a 50 m.p.h. airship. 

Lord Ventry points out that the airship “‘can often be manceuvred so that it 
flies with, instead of against, the wind.’’ The only possible ‘‘manceuvre,’”’ apart 
from change of height which is also open to the aeroplane, is a long detour—a very 
long detour, under average meteorological conditions. 
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Yes, one can visualise useful airship services; between New Zealand and 
America; across the Atlantic or the Indian Ocean; but not on the England- 
Australia or England-South Africa routes, where the desirable stages are within the 
range (with payload) of modern aeroplanes. 

As for the fighting Services, the small non-rigid (with its easily-adapted mer- 
chantman as parent ship) has possibilities for Ocean Convoy reconnaissance. But 
the arguments against the big rigid dirigible for naval use are overwhelming. 

G. N. BEAUMONT, 
1st May, 1939. Lieutenant, R.N. 


PROMOTION FROM THE RANKS 
To THE EDITOR OF THE R.U.S.I. JOURNAL. 

S1r,——I read with some amazement on page 429, para. 2 of last quarter’s JOURNAL 
a statement to the effect that Lieut.-General W. D. S. Brownrigg had mathematically 
proved that a boy joining the Navy had twice the chance of becoming an Admiral 
that the private soldier had of becoming a General. 

I suggest that mathematics are not the best method of supporting this con- 
tention as, apart from anything else, it is quite apparent that the naval officer 
has very many more chances of having a black mark put against his name than 
the soldier, by reason of the following :— 

(1) The ordinary risks of navigation ; 
(2) The numerous occasions when he has to act in a diplomatic capacity ; 
(3) The accepted “peril” of life on shipboard compared to that on land. 

I contend that a good deal more is expected of the sailor, and his chances of 
“blotting his copy book”’ are thereby increased, and his prospects of rising to exalted 
rank are proportionately decreased. 


It does not need mathematics to demonstrate this. 


16th May, 1939. * Jor.” 


CORRECTION 
The second letter on ‘‘ Our Traditional Strategy ’’ which appeared in last 
quarter’s JOURNAL was contributed by Major-General (not Lieut.-General) Sir 
F. S. Robb. 
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GENERAL SERVICE NOTES 





THE RESERVE AND AUXILIARY FORCES ACT. 


The following extracts are taken from the Reserve and Auxiliary Forces Act, 
1939 (2 and 3 Geo. 6, Ch. 24. H.M.S.O. Price 2d.). 

The purpose of the Act is to make further and temporary provision for enabling 
the reserve and auxiliary forces of the Crown to be called out for service as may be 
necessary. It is to continue in force for a period ot three years from the date of 
it being passed!, when it will expire ; with the provision that if, at any time while 
the Act is in force an address is presented to His Majesty by each House of Parlia- 
ment praying that the Act should be continued in farce for a further period of one 
year from the time at which it would otherwise expire, His Majesty may by Order 
in Council direct that the Act shall continue in force for that further period. 

The preamble to the Act states that a situation has arisen in which it is necessary 
that His Majesty should be empowered to call out for service such members of His 
Reserve and Auxiliary Forces as may be needed to ensure preparedness for the 
defence of the realm against external danger. 

It is enacted, therefore, that: During the continuance in force of the Act, His 
Majesty may by Order in Council authorize the Admiralty and the Secretaries of 
State respectively to call out for service all or any of the members of His Reserve and 
Auxiliary Forces, if satisfied that their service is urgently required for ensuring 
preparedness for the defence of the realm against external danger and “‘to give 
directions as to the calling out for service under this Act of persons authorized by 
the Order to be called out and for the termination of such service as the occasion 
may require.” 

The expression ‘‘His Majesty’s Reserve and Auxiliary Forces” includes :—- 

(1) Persons who are members of any of His Majesty’s reserves of officers, or 
who have served as officers in the Royal Navy, Royal Marines or regular Air Force 
and are under any liability to be called out for service. 

(2) Persons who have served as petty officers or seamen in the Royal Navy or 
as N.C.O.’s or men of the Royal Marine forces and are in receipt of pensions in 
respect of such service. 

When any person is called out for service, he shall be deemed :— 

(a2) In the case of any member of any naval reserve force to which the Royal 
Naval Reserve (Volunteer) Act, 1859, applies, to have been called into actual service 
under section 4 of that Act. 

(b) In the case of a person, who has served as a petty officer or seaman in His 
Majesty’s Navy and is in receipt of a pension in respect of such service, to have been 
ordered under section 16 of the Naval Volunteers Act, 1853, to join the Royal Navy. 

(c) In the case of a person, who has served as an N.C.O. or man of the Royal Marine 
forces and is in receipt of a pension in respect of such service (not being a member 





1The Royal Assent was given to this Act on 26th May 1939. 
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of the Army Reserve) to have been ordered by virtue of section 4 of the Naval 
Enlistment Act, 1884, to serve in the Royal Marine forces. 

(d) In the case of a member of the Army reserve or Air Force reserve, to have 
been called out on permanent service by virtue of a proclamation made under 
section 12 of the Reserve Forces Act, 1882. 

(e) In the case of a member of the Territorial Army or Auxiliary Air Force, to 
have been embodied in pursuance of directions given under subsection (1) of 
section 17 of the Territorial and Reserve Forces Act, 1907. 

Any Order in Council made under these sections shall be laid before Parliament 
as soon as may be after it is made. 


REINSTATEMENT JN CIVIL EMPLOYMENT 

It shall be the duty of any employer by whom a person called out for service 
under this Act was employed when he was so called out, to reinstate him in his 
employment at the termination of that service in an occupation and under conditions 
not less favourable to him than those which would have been applicable to him had 
he not béen called out. ¢ 

If he fails to do so, the employer shall be liable on summary conviction to a 
fine not exceeding fifty pounds. The Court may also order him to pay to the 
person, whom he has failed to reinstate, a sum not exceeding an amount equal to 
twelve weeks remuneration at the rate last payable to him by the employer. 

If the Minister of Labour is satisfied that it is necessary to restrain employers 
from terminating the employment of their employees by reason of any duties which 
they are liable to perform under this Act, he may make regulations for these pur- 
poses. Any such regulations made by the Minister of Labour shall, as soon as 
may be, after they are made, be laid before Parliament. 


OBTAINING POSSESSION OF LANDS 

Where, in pursuance of section 19 of the Defence Act, 1842, notice to treat is 
given by the Admiralty or a Secretary of State with respect to any land required 
for the purposes of this Act, the Admiralty or the Secretary of State may at the 
same time as, or any time after, the service of that notice, give to the owner and to 
the occupier of that land, notice of intention to enter on and take possession of the 
land at the expiration of the period of fourteen days beginning with the date of 
the service of the notice. 

At any time, after the expiration of the above period, the Admiralty or the 
Secretary of State may, if entitled under the Defence Acts, 1842 to 1935, enter on 
and take possession of the land without consent. 

Where possession of any land is taken under these provisions, the amount of 
compensation to be paid shall, in default of agreement, be determined by tie 
official arbitrator appointed under the Acquisition of Land Act, 1919. 


THE MILITARY TRAINING ACT, 1939 
The following are the principal provisions of the Military Training Act of 1939. 
The purpose of the Act is to make temporary provision for rendering persons 
between the ages of 20 and 21 years liable to undergo training in the armed forces of 
the Crown. 





1 Military Training Act, 1939. 2 & 3 Geo. 6, Ch 25. H.M.S.O. Price 6d. The 
Royal Assent was given to this Act on 26th May, 1939. . 
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The Act will continue in force for the period of three years and will then expire ; 
but if, at any time while it is in force, an Address is presented to His Majesty by 
each House of Parliament praying that it should remain in force for a further period 
of one year from the time at which it would otherwise expire, His Majesty may by 
Order in Council direct that it shall so continue. 

Every male British subject ordinarily resident in Great Britain must, while he 
is between the ages of 20 and 21, be registered for military training in the United 
Kingdom in a register kept by the Minister of Labour, and he must furnish the 
prescribed particulars about himself. 

Every person on this register during the period of one year, beginning with the 
date on which he registered, will be liable to be called up for military training. 

The Minister of Labour, if satisfied that there is good cause for so doing, may 
permit any person to be registered before he attains the age of 20 years or may 
permit any person to postpone his liability to be called up for military training. 
In the latter case, the period of one year for which he is liable to be called up will 
begin with the date to which his liability is postponed instead of the date on which 
he registered. 

Where application for such permission is made to the Minister of Labour on 
grounds of hardship, he will, unless he grants the permission, refer the application 
to a Military Training (Hardship) Committee. 

On registering, or at any time thereafter while he is liable to be called up, an 
applicant can notify the Minister that he has a preference for naval or air force 
service, and that fact will be recorded in the register. 

Any one who fails to comply with any of the requirements of the military train- 
ing register shall be liable on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding five pounds. 
But a person who does not apply to be registered at the proper time may, neverthe- 
less, on application subsequently made by him, be registered, even though he may 
have attained the age of 21 years. On the other hand, anyone who fails to apply 
for registration will be required to furnish the prescribed particulars and will forth- 
with be registered, notwithstanding that he may have attained that age. 

EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN CLASSES 

The following are exempt from military training under the Act:— 

(a) Persons employed in the service of His Majesty’s dominions outside 
Great Britain or in the service of the Government of a British protector- 
ate, a Mandated Territory or some other country or territory which is 
under His Majesty’s protection or suzerainty, being a person whose 
presence in Great Britain is occasioned solely by his employment in that 
service. 

(b) Members of any of His Majesty’s regular forces or persons who, after 
attaining the age of 17 years, have served for a continuous period of not 
less than six months as members of any of those forces. 

(c) Persons who before 27th April, 1939, were entered or enlisted in any of 
His Majesty’s reserve and auxiliary forces or who have been appointed 
as officers of any of those forces. 

(d) Cadets undergoing training at the Royal Military Academy, the Royal 
Military College or the Royal Air Force College. 

(e) Persons who may be subject to an order or inquisition under the Lunacy 
and Mental Treatment Acts, 1890 to 1930, or who are detained under the 
Lunacy Act, 1890, or the Criminal Lunatics Act, 1884. 

Persons certified by a local authority to be blind. 
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Subsection (c) above shall not apply to any person unless he has, at the date of 
the passing of this Act, completed 4 years service in one of His Majesty’s reserve 
and auxiliary forces, or is at that date serving in one of those forces. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 

The provisions of this Act will be regarded as having been complied with by 
any person who makes application to be registered as a conscientious objector in 
a special register kept by the Minister of Labour. 

A person can apply to be registered as a conscientious objector on the ground 
that he conscientiously objects:— 

(a) To being registered in the military training register. 

(b) To undergoing military training. 

(c) To performing combatant duties. 

Having been provisionally registered as a conscientious objector, he must 
make application to a local tribunal stating to which of the matters mentioned in 
paragraphs (a) to (c) above he conscientiously objects. If he fails to do so, the 
Minister shall transfer his name to the Military Training Register. 

The local tribunal, if satisfied, will direct either :— 

(a) That the applicant shall, without conditions, be finally registered as a 
conscientious objector. 

(b) That he shall be conditionally registered as a conscientious objector for 
the period of one year, during which he must comply with the require- 
ments of subsection (c) following. 

(c) That he shall be registered in the Military Training Register as a person 
liable to be employed only on non-combatant duties. 

If not satisfied, the local tribunal will direct that he be registered, without 
qualification, in the Military Training Register. 

A person who is ordered to comply with the requirements of subsection (c) will 
undergo a continuous period of six months training of a civil character and under 
civilian control for work of national importance. The Minister will pay to such 
persons undergoing training, the same scale of pay and allowances applicable to 
Militiamen, while undergoing military training. 


MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
Provision is made for medical examination and for penalties for those who fail 
to present themselves when called upon to undergo it. 


CALLING-UP FOR MILITARY TRAINING 

The Minister may cause to be served on any person liable for military training 
who has been medically examined a military training notice requiring him to 
present himself at such place and time (not earlier than the fourteenth day after 
the date of service of the notice) and to such authority as may be specified. Pro- 
vided that, as regards any person who has notified his preference for naval or air 
force service, the power to serve a military training notice shall be so exercised as to 
afford that person a reasonable opportunity of entering such service before he is 
called up for military training. 
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Every person upon whom a military training notice is served will be deemed:— 

(a) To have been, on the day on which he is required by the notice to present 
himself, duly enlisted as a Militiaman under section 30 of the Territorial 
and Reserve Forces Act, 1907, for a period of 4 years. 

(b) To have been, immediately after being so enlisted, called out for a con- 
tinuous period of six months for a special course of training at such 
places within the United Kingdom as the Army Council may determine. 

Where any person who is deemed to have been enlisted by virtue of the fore- 
going subsection has previously served in any of His Majesty’s forces or the senior 
division of the Officers Training Corps, the period he is liable to serve after com- 
pleting the special course of six months training shall be reduced by the length of the 
period of his previous service. 

The Admiralty, Army Council and Air Council shall make arrangements whereby 
any person who is deemed to have been enlisted :— 

(a) May, at any time during the period for which he has been enlisted, 
enter or enlist, with the approval of the Army Council, for service in the 
Royal Navy or the Royal Air Force. 

(b) May, at any time during that period, after completing the special course 
of six months training, enter or enlist, with the approval of the Army 
Council, for service in any of His Majesty’s reserve and auxiliary forces 
for a period which is not less than three and a half years. 


REINSTATEMENT IN CIVIL EMPLOYMENT 


It is the duty of any employer to reinstate an employee called up for training 
in his employment at the termination of that training. If he fails to do so, the 
employer shall be liable on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding fifty pounds. 
The Court may order the employer to pay to the person whom he has failed to 


. reinstate a sum not exceeding an amount equal to 12 weeks pay at his regular rate 


of remuneration. 


OBTAINING POSSESSION OF LAND 


Where, in pursuance of section 19 of the Defence Act, 1842, notice to treat is 
given by the Admiralty or a Secretary of State with respect to any land required for 
the purposes of this Act, the authority concerned may, at the same time as or at 
any time after the service of that notice, give to the owner and to the occupier of 
that land, in the prescribed manner, notice of intention to enter on and take 
possession of the land at the expiration of the period of 14 days. 

Where possession of any land is taken under the foregoing provisions of this 
section, the amount of compensation to be paid shall, in default of agreement, be 
determined by an official arbitrator appointed under the Acquisition of Land Act, 
1919. 


RoyaL NAVAL SPECIAL RESERVE 
For the purpose of enabling persons to be entered for service in the Navy, the 
Admiralty are empowered to raise a naval reserve force, called the Royal Naval 
Special Reserve. (See Navy Notes, p. 630.) 
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FIRST REGISTRATION 


The total number of men entered on the first Military Training Register under 
the Act of 1939 was 219,964. 

The results of the medical examination of the first batch of 49,586 militiamen 
examined up to 19th June were distinctly encouraging. 

Of these 41,297 (or 83.3 per cent) were placed in Grade 1 and 4,553 (or 9.2 per 
cent) in Grade 2. Of this latter category more than half were in that Grade only 
on account of defects of vision or feet!. Of the remainder 2,443 men (or 4.9 per 
cent.) were placed in Grade 3 appropriate to men who would be fit for selected 
occupations but are not at present to be called up. The number unfit for any form 
of military service and placed in Grade 4 was 1,293 (or 2.6 per cent). 

In addition, it is estimated that about 50,000 men who would otherwise have 
been registered under the Act are exempt because they are already serving in the 
Territorial Army or a branch of the Reserve and Auxiliary Forces. 


The total number who described themselves as conscientious objectors was 3,775 
(or 1.7 percent). This number may, of course, be reduced by the Tribunal. 


FRANCE 


Following on the granting to M. Daladier of plenary powers on the 18th March, 
certain Decrees affecting National Defence were promulgated. One of these gives 
priority to orders on account of the National Defence Services. Another fixes 
provisionally the working week in establishments working for National Defence 
at sixty hours; hours worked over and above the statutory forty hours will be 
considered as overtime and will be paid at the rate of 10 per cent. increase up to 
forty-five hours and 5 per cent. thereafter. The Decree is applicable only till the 
30th November. 

A third Decree establishes a Department of Production to be attached to the 
Secretariat of the Ministry of National Defence. This will be an off-shoot of the 
Inter-Ministerial Committee of Production established by the Decree of the 21st 
January, 1938, and will administer credits opened on account of the Budget of 
National Defence for industrial equipment. It will also control advances of all 
kinds made to industry. 





1 A case occurred of a man being passed as medically fit who was blind in one eye. 
It is an interesting fact that the Institution possesses a letter from the late Field 
Marshal Lord Roberts in which he states that as the result of brain fever in infancy 
he had lost the sight of one eye before he entered the Army.—EDITOR. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


THE Royal VISIT TO CANADA 


As it was thought preferable that H.M.S. ‘‘Repulse’’ should not leave European 
waters, the King and Queen made their voyage to Canada in the R.M.S. ‘“‘Empress 
of Australia,’’ Captain A. R. Meikle, R.D., and returned in the R.M.S. ‘“‘Empress 
of Britain,’’ Captain C. H. Sapsworth. Vice-Admiral Sir Dudley North and some 
naval personnel were on board these ships. The cruisers ‘“‘Southampton,”’ flagship 
of Vice-Admiral G. F. B. Edward-Collins, and ‘‘Glasgow’”’ provided the escort 
as arranged. 


Their Majesties embarked at Portsmouth on Saturday, 6th May, and were 
saluted off the Isle of Wight by the Home Fleet. The ‘‘Repulse’’ accompanied the 
Royal liner and escorting cruisers into mid-Atlantic, turning back on the afternoon 
of 9th May. Owing to thick fog in the ice zone of the North Atlantic, their Majesties 
were two days late in reaching Canada, landing at Quebec on 17th May. The 
Canadian destroyers ‘“‘Skeena’’ and “‘Saguenay’’ had saluted them on entering 
Canadian waters on the afternoon of the 15th, and flying-boats of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force flew from Sydney, Nova Scotia, to dive in salute at the same time. Before 
landing, the King commended the service of Captain Meikle, and conferred on him 
the insignia of Commander of the Royal Victorian Order. 


The tour in Canada and the United States was carried out as planned, except 
for a curtailment at the: start, and their Majesties embarked in the ‘‘Empress of 
Britain’”’ at Halifax on 15th June, being escorted beyond coastal waters by the 
“Saguenay” and ‘‘Skeena.’’ On 17th June, they landed at St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, which the King had visited as a Cadet in H.M.S. ‘‘Cumberland”’ in 1913. 
Before leaving for England the same evening, their Majesties made a tour of visits 
to the escorting cruisers and to H.M.S. ‘“‘Berwick,’’ flagship on the American Station, 
which had also accompanied them from Halifax. 


Their Majesties arrived at Southampton on their return journey on 22nd June. 
A welcome by the Home Fleet, in which 34 ships were to have taken part, was 
cancelled owing to unsuitable weather. Before leaving the “Empress of Britain,” 
the King conferred the C.V.O, on her master, Captain Sapsworth ; Surgeon Captain 
J. A. Maxwell, R.N., and Paymaster Captain L. A. da Costa Ricci, R.N.; and the 
M.V.O., Fourth Class, on Lieutenant-Commander Peter Dawnay, R.N. 

PROMOTION OF THE DUKE OF KENT 

In pursuance of His Majesty’s pleasure, Captain H.R.H. the Duke of Kent, K.G., 
K.T., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., was promoted to be Rear-Admiral in H.M. Fleet, to date 
8th June, 1939. 

The Duke of Kent entered Osborne College as a Naval Cadet in September, 
1916, and followed an active sea career until March, 1929, when the late King George V, 
on the advice of medical authority, approved that he should retite from active 
participation in the work of the Fleet. He was then a Lieutenant, R.N., and was 
promoted to Commander in February, 1934, and to Captain in January, 1937. 
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First SEA Lorp 


It was announced on 17th May that Admiral Sir Roger R. C. Backhouse, G.C.B., 
G.C.V.O., C.M.G., had had a serious breakdown of health following upon recurrent 
attacks of influenza. As it was impossible to say when he would be sufficiently 
recovered to resume duty, the Counsellors of State, on behalf of the King, had 
approved the appointment of Admiral Sir A. Dudley P. R. Pound, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., 
to be a Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty and Chief of Naval Staff, in his place. 
Admiral Sir Dudley Pound took up his appointment on Monday, 12th June. 


Admiral Sir Roger Backhouse was placed on the Retired List as from 28th June 
for reasons of ill-health. The King was pleased to approve the grant to him, 
as an exceptional measure, of the rank of Admiral of the Fleet on the Retired 
List, as from 29th June, 1939. Sir Roger Backhouse died on 15th July. 


FLAG APPOINTMENTS 


MEDITERRANEAN COMMAND.—Vice-Admiral Sir Andrew B. Cunningham, K.C.B., 
D.S.O., was appointed to be Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, with the acting 
rank of Admiral, in succession to Admiral Sir Dudley Pound. His flag was hoisted 
in H.M.S. “‘Penelope”’ at Marseilles on 3rd June, for passage to Alexandria, where 
he arrived on 6th June and assumed command of the station. The flag of Admiral 
Sir Dudley Pound was struck in H.M.S. ‘“‘Warspite”’ at sunset on 6th June, and that 
of Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham transferred to the ship next day. 


Deputy CHIEF OF NAVAL STAFF.—Rear-Admiral Tom S. V. Phillips, C.B., was 
appointed to be a Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty and Deputy Chief of Naval 
Staff, in succession to Vice-Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham, and took up his 
appointment on Ist June. 

REAR-ADMIRAL (DESTROYERS).—Rear-Admiral Ronald H. C. Hallifax, who had 
been appointed Chief of Staff, Portsmouth, on 3rd March, was appointed to be Rear- 
Admiral Commanding Destroyer Flotillas, Home Fleet, in succession to Rear- 
Admiral T. S. V. Phillips, to date 19th May. Captain Sir Atwell Lake, Bt., O.B.E., 
was appointed Chief of Staff, Portsmouth, in succession to Rear-Admiral Hallifax. 


RESERVE FLEET.—Vice-Admiral Robert H. T. Raikes, C.B., C.V.O,, D.S.O., was 
appointed to be Vice-Admiral Commanding Reserve Fleet, in succession to Vice- 
Admiral Sir Max K. Horton, K.C.B., D.S.O., to date 26th July, 1939. 


East Inpies.—The flag of Vice-Admiral James F. Somerville, C.B., D.S.O., 
Commander-in-Chief, East Indies, was struck at sunset on 6th April, on his being 
invalided home. Captain Allan Poland, D.S.O., was ordered to assume command 
of the East Indies Station, temporarily, and hoist his broad pendant as Commodore, 
1st Class, accordingly. Commodore Poland had recently relinquished the post of 
Senior Naval Officer in the Persian Gulf. 

Rear-Admiral Ralph Leatham, C.B., was appointed to be Commander-in-Chief, 
East Indies, to date 12th April, and to assume command about 7th May. 

3RD CRUISER SQUADRON.—Rear-Admiral Henry R. Moore, C.V.O., D.S.O., 
took up the appointment of Rear-Admiral Commanding, Third Cruiser Squadron, 
in succession to Rear-Admiral Lionel V. Wells, C.B., D.S.O., on 4th May at Port Said. 

5TH CRUISER SQUADRON.—Rear-Admiral Arthur J. L. Murray, D.S.O., O.B.E., 
was appointed Rear-Admiral, Fifth Cruiser Squadron, China, from 14th April, and 
his flag was hoisted in H.M.S. “‘Cornwall’”’ on 24th May. This is a new appointment. 

REAR-ADMIRAL, GIBRALTAR.—Rear-Admiral Norman A. Wodehouse, C.B., 
assumed the duties of Rear-Admiral in Charge and Admiral-Superintendent, H.M. 
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Dockyard, Gibraltar, in succession to Rear-Admiral Alfred E. Evans, C.B., O.B.E., 
on 24th May. 

BATTLE-CRUISER SQUADRON.—The flag of Rear-Admiral William J. Whitworth, 
C.B., D.S.O., on his appointment as Rear-Admiral Commanding, Battle-Cruiser 
Squadron, was hoisted in H.M.S. ‘‘Hood’”’ at Portsmouth on Ist June. 


Coast oF SCOTLAND.—Vice-Admiral Charles G. Ramsey, C.B., was appointed 
Vice-Admiral and Commanding Officer, Coast of Scotland, in succession to Rear- 
Admiral Evelyn C. O. Thomson, C.B., D.S.O., to date 3rd August. 


Fourtu SEA Lorp.—The King has approved the appointment of Vice-Admiral 
Guy C. C. Royle, C.B., C.M.G., to be a Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty and 
Chief of Supplies and Transport, in succession to Rear-Admiral Geoffrey S. 
Arbuthnot, C.B., D.S.O., to date 15th September, 1939. 


AMERICA STATION.—The King has approved the appointment of Rear-Admiral 
Geoffrey S. Arbuthnot, C.B., D.S.O., to be Commander-in-Chief, America and 
West Indies Station, in succession to Vice-Admiral Sir Sidney J. Meyrick, K.C.B., 
to date about November, 1939. 

AIRCRAFT CARRIERS.—The Admiralty announce that the appointment has been 
approved of Rear-Admiral Lionel V. Wells, C.B., D.S.O., to be Rear-Admiral, 
Aircraft-Carriers, in succession to Vice-Admiral Guy C. C. Royle, C.B., C.M.G., to 
date 26th July, 1939. 


THE LaTE ADMIRAL SIR REGINALD HENDERSON, G.C.B. 


Admiral Sir Reginald G. H. Henderson, G.C.B., who relinquished the office of 
Third Sea Lord and Controller of the Navy on 1st March, owing to ill-health, died 
at the R. N. Hospital, Haslar, on 2nd May at the age of 57. 


Sir Reginald was Controller from 23rd April, 1934, or nearly five years—a 
period which included the re-armament and expansion of the Fleet. From 1931 to 
1933 he was the first occupant of the post of Rear-Admiral Commanding Aircraft- 
Carriers, in which he did much to enhance the efficiency of the Fleet Air Arm. 
During the War of 1914-18 he was Commander of H.M.S. ‘‘Erin”’ in the Grand Fleet, 
was commended for service in action at Jutland, and in 1917 was appointed to the 
newly-formed Anti-Submarine Division at the Admiralty. He was largely respon- 
sible for the successful introduction of the convoy system, and was specially pro- 
moted to Captain in October, 1917, and awarded the C.B. in May, 1919. 


The funeral service was held at Portsmouth Dockyard Church on 5th May, and 
was followed by burial at sea from H.MLS. ‘‘Curacoa.”’ 


FLiac List CHANGES 


Consequent on the vacancy on the Admirals’ list caused by the death of Sir 
Reginald Henderson, the following promotions were approved :— 

Vice-Admiral Sir Ragnar M. Colvin, K.B.E., C.B. (who is supernumerary to the 
list, as First Naval Member of the Australian Naval Board), and Vice-Admiral 
Sir Percy Noble, K.C.B., C.V.O., were promoted to Admiral, to date 3rd May ; 
and in consequence Rear-Admiral John C. Tovey, C.B., D.S.O., was promoted to 
Vice-Admiral, to date 3rd May. Admiral Sir Percy Noble was reappointed as 
Commander-in-Chief, China Station, and Vice-Admiral J. C. Tovey in command of 
the Destroyer Flotillas, Mediterranean Fleet, on promotion. 


Admiral Sir Frederic C. Dreyer, G.B.E., K.C.B., was placed on the retired list, to 
date 15th May. 
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Vice-Admiral Sir H. J. Studholme Brownrigg, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., was pro- 
moted to Admiral, to date 15th May, and reappointed as Commander-in-Chief, 
The Nore, on promotion. 

Rear-Admiral Robert R. Turner, C.B., D.S.O., was promoted to Vice-Admiral, 
to date 15th May; was placed on the retired list, to date 16th May; and re- 
appointed as Admiral-Superintendent, H.M. Dockyard, Portsmouth, on promotion 
and retirement from the active list. 

Rear-Admiral George F. B. Edward-Collins, C.B., C.V.O., was promoted to 
Vice-Admiral, to date 16th May, and reappointed as Vice-Admiral Commanding 
Second Cruiser Squadron, on promotion. 


In consequence of the retirement of Admiral Sir Roger Backhouse, the following 
promotions and retirements were approved :— 


Vice-Admiral Sir Francis L. Tottenham, K.C.B., C.B.E., was promoted to 
Admiral, to date 28th June. 


Rear-Admiral Francis T. B. Tower, C.B., O.B.E., was promoted to Vice-Admiral, 
to date 28th June, and placed on the retired list, to date 29th June. 


Rear-Admiral Alfred E. Evans, C.B., O.B.E., was promoted to Vice-Admiral, 
to date 29th June, and placed on the retired list, to date 30th June. 


Rear-Admiral John H. D. Cunningham, C.B., M.V.O., was promoted to Vice- 
Admiral, to date 30th June, and re-appointed Vice-Admiral Commanding, First 
Cruiser Squadron, on promotion. 


LIABILITY TO SERVE OF RETIRED OFFICERS 


In order to remove misconceptions and avoid unnecessary requests for informa- 
tion, the Admiralty announced on 11th May that all Retired Officers of the Royal 
Navy and Royal Marines are liable to be called out for naval service in war or 
emergency, but the first selection will be made from officers under 60. Officers of 
60 and over are at liberty to volunteer for other forms of national service unless they 
are earmarked for a naval appointment, but any such commitments should be 
reported to the Admiralty. Officers under 60 will probably be required for naval 
service, and should not undertake any duties under the national service scheme 
without first consulting the Admiralty. Retired Officers who are earmarked for 
a naval appointment in an emergency are so informed by the Admiralty and it is 
not necessary for them to apply for information on this point. 


RoyaL NAVAL SPECIAL RESERVE 


Under the Military Training Act, passed in May, the Admiralty-is empowered 
to raise a new Naval Reserve, to be called the Royal Naval Special Reserve, in 
which men may be accepted for four years service, including at least six months 
continuous training. The primary purpose of this new Reserve is to provide a 
means of giving naval training to suitable men who would otherwise be liable for 
military training. The numbers required are limited, and men beyond the age for 
compulsory military training will not be accepted. 


Men in the R.N.S.R. will be required to undergo their six months continuous 
training during their first year of service in the Reserve. For the remainder of their 
period of enrolment, they will have to attend for annual training in a ship or naval 
establishment. Alternatively, men who have completed their six months continuous 





1See General Service Notes. 
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training in the R.N.S.R. may be allowed, if they are otherwise qualified and there 
are vacancies, to transfer to the Royal Naval Reserve or the Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve. Men in the R.N.S.R. may be permitted to join the Royal Navy or Royal 
Marines at any time, and men who have been called up for military training may 
similarly be permitted at any time to join the R.N. or R.M. 

The training of members of the Merchant Navy who fall within the scope of the 
Military Training Act is being designed to fit them for the defence of merchant 
shipping in time of war. Men employed in the fishing industry will also receive 
special training in those duties which it is expected might fall to them in time of war. 

RESERVE AND AUXILIARY Forces Act! 

Under the Reserve and Auxiliary Forces Act,! also passed in May, these forces 
of the Crown may be called out for service either as a whole or in such numbers as 
may be required without the usual procedure of Proclamations and Orders in Council 
declaring a state of imminent national danger or great emergency. 

It was announced that the Admiralty proposed to call up into service, to increase 
the preparedness of the Fleet, the following reservists:— 

Half the Royal Fleet Reserve, class D (Immediate Class), for a period of three 
months from 15th June, and the second half of this class of the Reserve in the 
middle of September for three months. 

About 750 pensioners for three months from 15th June, followed by a similar 
number for the three months from the middle of September. Pensioners who have 
most recently completed their time will be called.up for this service. 

About 50 wireless and signal ratings of the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve and 
the Royal Naval Volunteer (Wireless) Reserve for three months from 15th June 
and a similar number for the subsequent three months. 

About 300 men of the Royal Naval Reserve Patrol Service for three months from 
15th June, and a like number for the subsequent three months. 

The necessary number of retired and reserve officers will be called up for a period 
of six months from 15th June. 

From 15th June, the following vessels were commissioned from the Reserve 
Fleet with R.F.R. (D) ratings, under the command of Captain F. S. W. de Winton 
as Captain (D), 17th Destroyer Flotilla :—-Flotilla leader ‘“‘Keppel,’’ destroyers 
‘‘Watchman,”’ ‘‘Vidette,’’ “‘“Velox,” ‘‘Vortigern,’’ “‘Versatile,”’ ‘“Vimy,”’ ‘“Viscount,”’ 
and ‘‘Whirlwind.”’ Certain minesweepers of the Reserve Fleet were also com- 
missioned. 

Navy WEEK ABANDONED. 

The following statement was issued by the Admiralty on 26th June :— 

“It has been decided to advance the normal summer leave period of ships of 
the Home Fleet to July to enable dockings and refits to be completed during that 
month, preparatory to the carrying out of exercises in August. 

“This decision will necessarily involve the cancellation of visits to certain 
seaside resorts during July, and Navy Week, normally held in the first week of 
August, will have to be abandoned this year.” 


NATIONAL SERVICE SCHEME 


The Admiralty announce that it has been decided to extend the National 
Service scheme for the registration of ex-naval ratings and Royal Marines for service 





1See General Service Notes. 
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in war to men up to the age of 53 who have had not less than five years service in 
the R.N. or R.M. Application should be made to the nearest R.N. or R.M. recruiting 
office. 


Loss OF THE “THETIS”’ 


The submarine ‘‘Thetis,’’ while carrying out acceptance trials in Liverpool Bay 
on 1st June, accompanied by a tug belonging to her builders, Messrs, Cammell 
Laird and Co., Ltd., dived at 1.40 p.m. for three hours and failed to surface at the 
appointed time. While adjusting trim after diving, the rear door of one of the bow 
torpedo tubes was opened under a misapprehension and the two forward 
compartments were flooded. The main ballast tanks were immediately emptied 
with the intention of bringing the submarine to the surface, but she continued to 
dive and took an angle of about 4o deg. by the bow, hitting the bottom in about 
130 ft. 


The ‘‘Thetis’”’ came to rest on the bottom on an even keel, but the impact 
destroyed the submarine signalling apparatus, and she was unable to communicate 
with the surface. Marker buoys were released and smoke floats were sent up, but 
these were not observed by the escorting tug, which by that time had moved some 
distance from the spot. 


Measures were taken by the crew to lighten ship, and the stern came to the 
surface by daylight on 2nd June. A number of vessels had meanwhile been ordered 
to the scene. H.M.S. “Brazen’’, which had arrived in the vicinity at 9.6 p.m., 
continued to search throughout the night, and at 7.54 a.m. on 2nd June reported 
that she had located the submarine with her stern 18 ft. out of the water. 


Shortly after, the first two survivors came to the surface by means of the Davis 
life-saving apparatus. One was Captain H. P. K. Oram, Commanding the 5th 
Submarine Flotilla, who decided to take the risk of not being picked up in the hope 
of being able to assist in directing operations. He reported that conditions in the 
submarine were becoming bad, although all on board were alive. At 9.54 a.m. two 
more men made their escape, but apparently others were unable to make the 
attempt, and there were no more survivors. 

Diving operations were hampered by an exceptionally strong spring tide, but at 
12.40 p.m. an attempt was made to lift the stern still higher with a view to cutting 
a hole above water. The attempt was unsuccessful as the wires parted. At high 
water the stern submerged and did not again reappear. It became clear that 
additional lifting power would be necessary and heavier wires would be required. 
After a conference at Birkenhead, which the Controller of the Navy-attended, it 
was decided that the Liverpool and Glasgow Salvage Association should take charge 
of the operations, with naval assistance. 


The loss of life amounted to 99 officers and men, including 12 officers of the 
Royal Navy, 47 petty officers and ratings, and seven Admiralty civilian repre- 
sentatives, the remainder being technical overseers, and employees of the contracting 
firms. Among the officers were Engineer-Captain S. Jackson, O.B.E., Senior 
Engineer Officer on the staff of the Rear-Admiral (Submarines); Commander 
R. G. B. Hayter, of the staff of the Director of Naval Equipment ; Commander (E) 
L. G. Pennington, of the staff of the Engineer-in-Chief of the Fleet ; Lieutenant- 
Commander G. H. Bolus, in command of the ‘Thetis’; Lieutenant-Commander 
R. N. Garnett, in command of the ‘‘Taku,’’ and Lieutenant-Commander T. C. C. 
Lloyd, in command of the “‘Trident,’’ sister-ships of the ‘‘Thetis.”’ 
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The Prime Minister announced in Parliament on 5th June that in view of the 
magnitude of the disaster it was proposed to hold a full public inquiry. A week 
later a motion for this was submitted to the House, and it was announced that 
Mr. Justice Bucknill would preside, with the following as assessors:—Captain 
G. C. P. Menzies, R.N., a submarine specialist ; Captain A. H. Ryley, one of the 
Elder Brethren of Trinity House ; and Professor T. B. Abell, Professor of Naval 
Architecture at Liverpool University. The inquiry was opened at the Law Courts 
on Monday, 3rd July. 


PERSONNEL 


RETIRED OFFICERS AND UNIFORM.—The Admiralty announce that naval officers 
on the Retired List are at liberty to wear the uniform of their rank when carrying 
out inspections or paying formal visits to Cadet Corps, Naval Brigade units, Naval 
Training Ships and Schools, and Auxiliary Services generally, which have received or 
are eligible to receive official recognition. 

Former officers of H.M. Naval Forces who may now be holding ranks in units, 
brigades, etc., are not permitted to wear the uniform of their former rank on ordinary 
occasions when doing training or drills with their units or brigades, or when such 
units or brigades are being inspected on behalf of the Admiralty. 


Dress OF CHAPLAINS.—Attention has been drawn, states an Admiralty Fleet 
Order, to a tendency on the part of Chaplains when dining in mess on ordinary 
occasions (i.e., when officers wear mess undress) to wear an ordinary jacket instead 
of the clerical Court coat required by the Regulations. In future, the Regulations 
are to be complied with. It has also been approved that Chaplains, R.N., are to 
wear the clerical Court coat, silk cassock waistcoat, and knee breeches when dining 
in mess on all occasions when officers wear full dress, ball dress, or mess dress. 
Formerly this was only ordered when officers wore full dress or ball dress. 





COMMISSIONS FOR WARRANT ENGINEERS.—In order to assist in meeting the 
existing shortage of engineer officers, their Lordships have decided, among other 
schemes, to promote a number of selected Warrant Engineers and Warrant 
Mechanicians to commissioned rank as Lieutenant (E). Selection will be made 
from those below the age of 36 by the Admiralty in consultation with Commanders- 
in-Chief. Officers will be permitted to count half their service in Warrant rank 
towards their seniority as Lieutenant (E). Uniform allowance of £50 will be pay- 
able on promotion subject to the usual regulations. 


CapvETs’ TRAVELLING.—It has been approved to allow Naval Cadets, when 
borne for pay on ships’ books, travelling expenses under the regulations applicable 
to naval officers in general, with effect from 6th January, 1939. The decision 
applies also to Special Entry and Paymaster Cadets. 

R.N. Firm Corporation.—The Royal Naval Film Corporation was formally 
inaugurated on 4th April with a programme on board H.M.S. ‘‘Ark Royal’’ at 
Portsmouth, attended by the First Lord, First Sea Lord, and other Governors and 
officials of the Corporation. The Duke of Kent was prevented from attending by 
illness, but the speech he was to have delivered was recorded and given in a film. 


From the inauguration of the Corporation, the Admiralty Cinema Fund has been 
renamed the Admiralty Shore Establishments Cinema Fund. It will continue 
under the general direction of the Assistant Director of Physical Training and 
Sports, Admiralty. The object of this fund is to provide facilities for shore estab- 
lishments at home and abroad to purchase cinema equipment and to obtain films at 
moderate rentals. 
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STATUS OF SIGNALMEN.—In view of the increased responsibilities of signal and 
telegraphist ratings and to the numerous and complex installations in modern ships, 
there has been an upgrading of complements, and many more chief and petty officers 
will be allowed. The senior signal and wireless rating in all large ships will be a 
C.P.O., and in other ships a P.O., except where only one is borne, such as signalman 
in a submarine, in which case he is to be a leading rate. 

Wripows’ PEensions.—Increased rates of pensions for the widows of seamen and 


marines who die from causes attributable to the Service became operative from 
1st June. Details were given in Fleet Order 1600a, dated 15th June. 


MATERIAL 


1939 PROGRAMME.—Otrders for the following vessels of the 1939 programme were 
placed on the dates named :— 

AIRCRAFT-CARRIER.—John Brown & Co., Ltd., Clydebank, 19th June. 

DESTROYERS.—I wo to each of the following firms (15th April) :—John Brown & 
Co., Ltd., Clydebank ; William Denny & Bros., Ltd., Dumbarton; the Fairfield 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Co., Ltd., Govan; and John I. Thornycroft & Co., 
Ltd., Southampton. 

Escort VESSELS.—Two to each of the following firms (11th April): —Yarrow & Co., 
Ltd., Scotstoun; Swan, Hunter & Wigham Richardson, Ltd., Wallsend (with 
machinery by the Wallsend Slipway & Engineering Co., Ltd.) ; J. Samuel White & 
Co., Ltd., Cowes; Alexander Stephen & Sons, Ltd., Govan; and Scotts’ Ship- 
building & Engineering Co., Ltd., Greenock. 

These ten vessels are additional to the ten ordered on 21st March, and announced 
in the May issue of the JOURNAL. 

Boom DEFENCE VESSELS.—Two to the Blyth Dry Docks and Shipbuilding Co., 
Ltd., Blyth (with machinery by the North-Eastern Marine Engineering Co., Ltd.) 

1gth April.) 

RIvER GuNBOAT.—One to J. Samuel White & Co., Ltd., Cowes (8th June). 

1938 PROGRAMME.—The keel of the battleship ‘“Temeraire”’ was laid on 1st June 
at Birkenhead by Cammell Laird & Co., Ltd., and that of the “‘Lion’’ at Walker-on- 
Tyne on 4th July by Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd. 

The order for the construction of H.M.S. ‘‘Unicorn,”’ Fleet Air Arm supply and 
repair ship, was placed on 14th April with Harland & Wolff, Ltd., Belfast. 

1937 PROGRAMME.—The following ships of this programme have been launched : 

CRUISERS.—‘‘Bonaventure,”’ at Greenock, 19th April; ‘“Hermione,’’ at Govan, 
18th May; “Fiji,” at Clydebank, 31st May; and the following were due to be 
launched on the dates named :—‘‘Nigeria,’”” at Walker-on-Tyne, 18th July; 
“Mauritius,” at Wallsend-on-Tyne, 19th July; and “Kenya,” at Govan, 18th August. 

DESTROYER “‘Kimberley”’ at Southampton, 1st June, completing the eight of the 
“Kelly” type. 

SUBMARINES.—‘‘Triad”’ and “‘Truant,”’ at Barrow, 5th May; “‘Taku,”’ at Birken- 
head, 20th May. 

Escort VESSEL.—‘‘Flamingo,’’ at Scotstoun, 18th April. 

PATROL VESSEL.—‘‘Shearwater,”’ at Cowes, 18th April. 

The river gunboats ‘‘Dragonfly’’ and ‘“‘Grasshopper’’ were completed by Messrs. 
Thornycroft at Southampton in March and April, respectively, and arrived at 
Hong Kong in May for service on the Yangtse. 
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The minesweeper “Bramble’’ was completed at Devonport Dockyard on 
22nd June, where a sister-ship, the ‘‘Britomart”’ is due for completion in August. 


The submarine depot-ship ‘‘Forth’’ was completed in May, and commissioned 
for service in the Home Fleet in place of the ‘‘Lucia.”’ 


1936 PROGRAMME.—The battleship ‘‘Prince of Wales” was launched by Cammell 
Laird & Co., Ltd., Birkenhead, on 3rd May, when the naming ceremony was per- 
formed by H.R.H. the Princess Royal. 


The cruiser ‘‘Edinburgh”’ was completed by Swan Hunter & Wigham Richardson, 
Wallsend-on-Tyne, in June, and the ‘‘Belfast’’ was due for completion by Harland & 
Wolff, Belfast, in August. 


The cruiser ‘“‘Euryalus’’ was launched at Chatham Dockyard on 6th June, and 
the ‘‘Dido’”’ was due to be launched at Birkenhead on 18th July. 


Of the eight destroyers of the ‘‘J’”’ class, the flotilla leader ‘‘Jervis’’ was com- 
pleted on 12th May, and the destroyers “‘Jersey’’ on 28th April, ‘“‘Javelin’’ on 
8th June, and ‘“‘Jupiter” on 16th June. The “‘Jackal’’ had already been completed. 
These five vessels joined the 7th Destroyer Flotilla, Home Fleet, during the quarter, 
and will be joined by the remaining three during the summer. 


Of the eight submarines of this programme, the three of the ‘“‘Unity”’ class were 
finished in 1938. The “‘Seal,’’ minelayer of the ‘‘Porpoise’’ type, was completed in 
May. The other four belong to the ‘‘Triton’’ class of patrol submarines. The 
“Triumph” arrived at Portsmouth on 4th May from Barrow. The ‘‘Thetis’’ 
foundered during trials from Birkenhead on 1st June, and the others are the 
“Trident” and ‘‘Tribune,’’ nearly complete. 


THE FLEET AIR ARM 


CHANGE TO NAVAL CONTROL.—The assumption by the Admiralty of the adminis- 
trative control of the Fleet Air Arm became effective on 24th May, when Rear- 
Admiral R. Bell Davies, V.C., D.S.O., A.F.C., hoisted his flag at Lee-on-Solent as 
Rear-Admiral, Naval Air Stations. Captain L. D. Mackintosh, D.S.C., was 
appointed Chief Staff Officer to the R.A.N.A.S., from 24th May. 


STATION CoMMANDS.—The R.A.F. stations at Lee-on-Solent, Ford, Worthy 
Down and Donibristle, and also at Bermuda, were transferred to the Admiralty, 
and became known officially as H.M. ships ‘“‘Daedalus,” ‘‘Peregrine,”’ ‘‘Kestrel,’’ 
“Merlin” and ‘“‘Malabar.’’ Captain T. O. Bulteel was appointed in command of the 
“‘Daedalus,’’ Captain (A) R. de H. Burton of the ‘“‘Peregrine,’” Commander R. St. A. 
Malleson of the ‘‘Kestrel’’ and Captain (A) H. J. Johnstone of the ‘‘Merlin.”’ 


NEw FLyinGc Brancu.—The formation of a separate branch of naval personnel 
known as the Flying Branch was approved in May, to be administered by the Rear- 
Admiral, Naval Air Stations. It was explained in Fleet Orders that owing to the 
expansion of the Fleet and the number of ratings to be provided by the Navy for the 
Fleet Air Arm, the continued provision of men for the latter by other branches had 
placed a strain on the resources of those branches which could not be continued. As 
a result of the consolidation of the various flying ratings into one branch, one 
general scale of pay was adopted in place of the several scales formerly in operation. 
Titles of the substantive ratings in the new branch are :—Chief Petty Officer Airman, 
Petty Officer Airman, Leading Airman, Naval Airman Ist class, and Naval Airman 
2nd class. In future, the new branch will be recruited chiefly from the shore, and 
the first examination for such direct entry was held on 21st June, for men between 
17} and 22. 
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RELATIVE Rank.—On the transfer of the F.A.A. to naval administration, it is 
unnecessary for officers of the R.N. and R.M. employed on pilot duties in aircraft 
to hold commissions in the R.A.F., and the existing Air Force commissions of such 
officers will therefore be cancelled. With a view to ensuring that the various cate- 
gories of officers in each Fleet Air Arm unit are placed in an appropriate order of 
seniority inside that unit, having regard to their flying experience, it has been 
decided that the following table of relative seniority shall be adopted for this purpose 
during the period that will elapse before the whole of the R.A.F. officers in these 
units are replaced by naval officers :— 


Naval Rank R.A.F. Rank 
Midshipmen and Acting Sub-Lieutenants Acting Pilot Officer with same seniority 
as that of Midshipman or as that of 
Acting Sub-Lieutenant (A) when first 
entered in that rank. 


Sub-Lieutenant Pilot Officer of same seniority. 

Lieutenant up to two years Flying Officer of same seniority. 

Lieutenant over two years Flight Lieutenant with two years less 
seniority than that as Lieutenant, 
R.N. 

Lieutenant-Commander and above (As normal relative rank table.) 


WARRANT OFFICERS.—It has been decided that the educational qualifications for 
the ranks of Warrant Pilot and Warrant Observer shall be the same as for Gunner 
and Gunner (T), etc., and that those for Warrant Aircraft Officer and Warrant Air 
Mechanic shall be the same as for Warrant Telegraphist, Warrant Shipwright, and 
other artisan branches. 

BADGE FOR RaTING PiLots.—A similar badge to that of officers qualified as 
pilots in the Fleet Air Arm (see pp. 413-414, May issue of the JOURNAL) is ordered 
to be worn by rating pilots. Chief petty officers will wear it on the cuff of the right 
sleeve, a quarter-inch above the centre button, and other ratings in the usual 
position for non-substantive badges on the right sleeve. 

AIR PHOTOGRAPHERS.—AIl ratings of the photographic branch of the Royal 
Navy are to qualify in Fleet Air Arm photography after a course of training. The 
pay of those who qualify will be increased by 3d. a day. The letter (A) will be 
added to the title of their substantive rating, and this notation will continue until 
all existing photographer ratings have qualified in air work. 


ROYAL MARINES 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL.—Major-General Alan G. B. Bourne, C.B., D.S.O., M.V.O., 
has been appointed Adjutant-General, Royal Marines, in succession to General Sir 
William W. Godfrey, K.C.B., C.M.G., to date 2nd October, 1939. 

FLEET R.M. Orricers.—The Fleet Royal Marine Officers in the Home and 
Mediterranean Fleets have been granted the temporary rank of Colonel from 
24th May. They are Colonel E. J. B. Noyes, in H.M.S. “‘Nelson,’’ Home Fleet ; 
and Colonel R. H. Campbell, M.C., in H.M.S. ‘“‘Warspite,’’ Mediterranean Fleet. 

PENSIONER VACANCIES.—A number of R.M. pensioners of the rank of marine 
are required to re-enlist for two years, with the option of a third year, for service in 
the R.M. Divisions and Depot and in harbour ships and shore establishments at 
home. Applications should be made to the Brigade Major of the R.M. Division to 
which men belonged on their discharge from active service. 
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ROYAL NAVAL RESERVES 


New Drivisuips.—H.M.S. “Chrysanthemum,” late sloop, arrived off the 
Embankment on 12th May and was moored ahead of H.M.S. ‘‘President’”’ as over- 
flow drillship for the London Division, R.N.V.R., and to house the signal school. 
H.M.S. ‘‘Wallace,”’ late destroyer, converted into an escort vessel, arrived in Salt- 
house Dock, Liverpool, on 17th June, as an additional drillship for training the 
Mersey Division, R.N.V.R., in high-angle gunnery. Other ex-destroyers of her 
class are being allocated to other divisions. 


Tyne Division CoMMAND.—Captain E. W. Swan, O.B.E., was placed on the 
retired list on 9th May after over 33 years on the active list and ten years in com- 
mand of the Tyne Division, R.N.V.R. As outside manager of the naval gun- 
mounting department of the Armstrong-Whitworth ordnance works at Elswick, he 
has been closely connected with the development of naval gunnery. He is succeeded 
by Captain S. G. Homfray, who entered the R.N.V.R. in 1912. 

ENGINEERING SECTION, R.N.V.S.R.—The formation of an Engineering Section 
of the R.N. Volunteer Supplementary Reserve was announced on 9th June. Gentle- 
men enrolled in this Reserve will not be required to perform any naval training in 
time of peace, but will be required to undertake to come up for service in war or 
emergency, when they will be given commissions as officers in the R.N.V.R. Candi- 
dates must have attained the age of at least 21 years on 3rd June, 1939. Ata later 
date, those who have completed their period of service under the Military Training 
Act will be eligible. Normal upper age limit for retention will be 30. The capacities 
in which they will be employed in time of war are ;-— 

(a) Electrical engineers, to assist torpedo officers in the-Fleet. Members of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers and gentlemen with similar qualifications are 
asked to volunteer. 

(6) Engineers for duty in connection with the engines of H.M. ships. Fully 
qualified engineers (mechanical or electrical), preferably with University degrees, 
are required. 

(c) Engineers to assist the technical officers of the Fleet Air Arm. Candidates 
should have had a thorough engineering training and some knowledge and recent 
experience of aeronautical engineering or aircraft design. 

MERCHANT Navy RESERVE.—In a broadcast appeal for volunteers for the 
Merchant Navy Reserve on 19th June, the President of the Board of Trade, Mr. 
Oliver Stanley, said that more than 10,000 men had answered the appeal for this 
reserve, but the Government wanted the figure raised to 15,000. There were enough 
officers and men for peace-time purposes, but the country must prepare for a rapid 
expansion of the merchant fleet in the event of war. The gaps that would be caused 
by the calling up for the Royal Navy of a large number of officers and men of the 
R.N.R. would have to be filled, and more seamen would be wanted for the new 
ships, the older vessels held in reserve, and others which might be bought or 

chartered. 
WomeEn’s Royal NAVAL SERVICE 

The King has given permission for the formation of a corps to be known as the 
Women’s Royal Naval Service, members of which will replace naval officers and 
ratings in war time on certain duties in naval shore establishments. 

Mrs. Laughton Mathews, who served as an officer of the W.R.N.S. in the War, 
and has since been prominently connected with the Sea Ranger branch of the Girl 
Guides movement, has been appointed as Director, and began her duties in April. 
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Age limits are from 18 to 50. In the first instance the Service will be raised at 
the large naval ports on an immobile basis, officers and ratings only being accepted 
who will undertake to serve from their own homes in the Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
Chatham and Rosyth areas. 

The ranks for officers will be Chief Officer, First Officer and Second Officer ; 
and for ratings, Chief Wren, Leading Wren, and Wren. After a probationary quali- 
fying period, enrolment will be for four years. No pay will be given in peace-time, 
but each member completing 48 drills will receive ten shillings annually towards 


expenses. 
DOMINION NAVIES 


ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY 


THE CRUISER “‘PERTH.’’—H.M.S. ‘“‘Amphion,”’ on transfer to the Royal Australian 
Navy, was renamed the “Perth” from toth July, and was due to leave for the 
Commonwealth on 25th July, visiting New York for the Exhibition for two weeks 
in August and San Francisco for about ten days in mid-September. 

New Dry Docx.—Sir Leopold Savile, late Civil Engineer-in-Chief, Admiralty, 
has been invited to visit Australia to advise regarding the construction of the dry 
dock and repair shops it is proposed to construct at Sydney capable of refitting ships 
of the largest type. 

CAPTAIN-SUPERINTENDENT.—Captain H. B. Crane, R.N., has been lent to the 
Royal Australian Navy as Captain-Superintendent of Training at Sydney, in suc- 
cession to Captain C. J. Pope, C.B.E., R.A.N. 

New Escort VESSELS.—Two escort vessels of the ‘‘Grimsby’’ type, the 
“‘Warrego”’ and “‘Parramatta,’’ are building at Cockatoo Island Dockyard, Sydney. 
The ‘‘Parramatta”’ was launched in June. 


ROYAL CANADIAN NAVY 
Kinac’s CoLour.—A King’s Colour for the Royal Canadian Navy was presented 
by H.M. the King on 30th May, during his visit to Victoria, B.C. The ceremony 
took place at Beacon Hill Park. It was the first time that a Sovereign had per- 
sonally presented his Colour to any of his naval forces outside the British Isles. 


DIRECTOR OF INTELLIGENCE.—Commander E. S. Brand, R.N., has been lent to 
the Royal Canadian Navy from 22nd June for duty as Director of Naval Intelligence 
and Plans, in succession to Commander H. A. C. Lane, R.N., whose term expired 
in July. 


NEW ZEALAND DIVISION, ROYAL NAVY 


INCREASED ALLOWANCES.—Some 500 New Zealand ratings from the cruisers 
“‘Achilles”’ and “‘Leander’’ and the depot-ship “‘Philomel’’ held a meeting on shore 
during the dinner hour on 19th June at Devonport, Auckland, to call attention to 
their low rates of pay. No question of loyalty to officers was raised and there 
was no desire to interrupt work. Mr. Savage, the Prime Minister, stated next day 
that the Government had had the matter under consideration for some time but 
their recommendations had awaited Cabinet approval. He announced increased 
marriage allowance and children’s allowance with retrospective effect from 1st June. 
The marriage allowance of 2s. a day was increased to {1 a week ; children’s allow- 
ance of 6d. a day to 5s. a week ; and the maximum amount for combined marriage 
and children’s allowance from 35s. to 45s. a week. 
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ROYAL INDIAN NAVY 


New RESERVE Forces.—Under the Indian Naval Reserve Forces Discipline 
Act, promulgated in June, four branches of reserves are created—the Fleet Reserve, 
Naval Reserve, Naval Volunteer Reserve and Communications Reserve. Recruit- 
ment for the Naval Reserve will be entirely from officers and men of merchant 
vessels plying in Indian waters. The Naval Volunteer Reserve will be open to 
men who, though not professional seamen, have the necessary qualifications to train 
for the King’s commission. The Naval Reserve will have a small cadre of officers, 
about 100 Warrant Officers and 500 ratings. The Volunteer Reserve will include 
not more than 70 officers, to command auxiliary vessels and to serve in mine- 
sweepers and anti-submarine craft. 


FOREIGN NAVIES 


ARGENTINA 
The training cruiser ‘‘ La Argentina,’’ built by Messrs. Vickers Armstrongs, took 
part in a naval review at Mar-del-Plata on the 4th March last. Other.ships present 
included two battleships, three cruisers, fourteen destroyers, three minesweepers, 
three submarines ; also forty-five aircraft. The ships steamed past the Minister of 
Marine in line ahead and made an excellent impression by their smart appearance 
and good station keeping. . 


EGYPT 
It is unofficially reported that nine warships are building for the Egyptian navy 
by the Pharaonic Mail Line. They will include a sloop of 1,800 tons, four 60-ft. 
motor torpedo boats, and four other vessels. The work is to take three years and 
cost about £1,250,000. All material for construction and for the extension of the 
yards is being ordered from Britain. 


FRANCE 


FLAG APPOINTMENTS.—Rear-Admiral Decoux has been promoted to Vice- 
Admiral and appointed Commander-in-Chief of the French naval forces in the Far 
East. Rear-Admiral Terraux has been appointed to the command of the navy in 
Indo-China, 

INCREASE OF PERSONNEL.—TIwo important decrees affecting the fleet followed 
immediately on the granting to M. Daladier of plenary powers on the 18th March 
last. The first makes provision for an increase of 2,600, producing a total effective 
of 77,500 men in 1940. This is required for new construction, for the Aéronautique 
Navale, coast defences, and especially for the anti-aircraft defence of naval ports. 
A second decree provides for an increase of technical personnel before 1st January, 
1940, to meet the needs of intensified new construction and refitting of the fleet. 


New Dry-pockx.—A third dry-dock at La Ninon, Brest, was commenced in 
February last. It is reported that it will have a length of 1,000 feet, to be increased 
later to 1,195 feet, and a breadth of 150 feet at the entrance. The naval base at 
that port is being further equipped with additional workshops and quays. The 
whole cost of the work is estimated at 140 million francs and it will take three and 
a half years to complete. 
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ITALY 


MODERNIZED BATTLESHIPS.—According to a report in the Journal de la Marine 
Marchande the battleships ‘“‘Duilio’”’ and ‘Doria’, which are being extensively 
modernized, are to be more powerfully armed than their predecessors, which 
have undergone the same process. The main armament will be ten 12.6-in. guns 
of a new Terni design, reputed to have given remarkable results on trials. 


Their secondary batteries will consist of twelve 5.2-in. guns of a dual purpose 
type. In addition there will be ten 3.9-in. A.A. guns. With the completion of these 
ships and the first two new 35,000 ton battleships, Italy will have a battle fleet 
of six fast modern or modernized capital ships. 

CASTELLAMMARE DockyarRD.—The naval dockyard at Castellammare has been 
purchased by a new company named Navalmeccanica of Naples. This is the firm 
of Vacini e Scali Napolitani, now incorporated with other lesser concerns. 


Monitors SCRAPPED.—Five small monitors, built in 1917-18 for service in the 
Adriatic, have been removed from the effective list and will presumably be scrapped. 


RETIREMENT OF JEWISH OFFICERS.—By a Royal Decree published in the Official 
Gazette early this year, officers of the Italian Royal Navy, in company with those of 
the other fighting Services, who belong to the Jewish race, are placed on the retired 
list. Retired-officers of Jewish race are not liable for service, but may retain their 
rank and relative uniform. Jewish Under Officers of the Royal Navy, in company 
with the other fighting Services, are dismissed. Financial provision is made for those 
officers and under officers, retired and dismissed. It is noted that in practice the 
number affected is very small. 


JAPAN 


SUBMARINE DisasTER.—Early this year the submarine ‘‘I.63’’ was lost in 
Bungo Straits, after being in collision with another submarine. Both were on the 
surface at the time. Six of her ships company including the captain were saved, 
but the remainder, reported officially as 81, went down with the ship. 

NAVAL Po.ticy.—According to a Press report, the Japanese naval building plan 
will be spread over a period of six years beginning in the fiscal year 4939-40. It will 
involve expenditure amounting to about Yen 1,700 million (equivalent to about 
£100,000,000). This is to be divided into Yen 1,200 million for new construction, 
188 million for establishments afloat and ashore, and 300 million for air force 
equipment. 

Emphasis is laid upon the impossibility of Japan accepting any longer the 
5-5-3 ratio in naval strength with Britain and the United States. As against this, 
Admiral Leahy, Chief of Naval Operations, United States Navy, is reported to have 
expressed the view that his country must preserve that ratio. 

NEw DEsIGN oF WarRSHIP.—There have been reports in the Press of an entirely 
new design of warship—something on the lines of a super “Deutschland,” and it 
is even alleged that two such vessels have been laid down and that two more are 
projected. Their reputed displacement is in the neighbourhood of 15,000 to 16,000 
tons, and their armament six or eight 12-in. guns, with a powerful secondary 
battery, the projected speed is 32 knots. The function of such ships would be war 
on commerce. It is pointed out that with such an armament they would outclass 
escort vessels and even cruisers of their own tonnage, and that they would be able 
to keep the sea in weather in which destroyers would have their speed greatly 
reduced. 
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Whether this report is true or not, ships of such a design would provide new 
problems in naval strategy and more particularly in the protection of sea com- 
munications. They might tend to cause dispersion of battleship strength, or alter- 
natively necessitate a great increase in the number and size of cruiser escorts for 
convoys; or they might mean the construction of vessels of a similar but more 
powerful and faster type—practically battle cruisers—as an antidote. A similar 
problem has also arisen in Home waters in connection with the potential uses of 
the heaviest units of the post-War German navy, and it appears not improbable 
that it may also have to be faced in connection with our naval position in the Far 
East. 


NETHERLANDS 


BaTTLEsHIP PoLicy.—The acquisition of a squadron of fast battleships is 
strongly advocated in Dutch naval circles. Rear-Admiral C. E. L. Helfrach, Director 
of the Higher Naval War Academy, in a lecture on naval policy said that from a 
purely naval point of view there was not the slightest doubt that the Netherlands 
must have a battle fleet. The deciding factor, however, was finance which was the 
concern of the Government. If the financial situation did not allow of building and 
running battleships they would have to be satisfied with less. He intimated that the 
preventive and fighting value of the fleet would be enhanced very considerably by 
the addition of ships more powerful than any existing cruiser. Another Flag Officer 
—Vice-Admiral L. J. Quant, has expressed the view that fast battleships are 
urgently necesSary for the retention of the Colonies. He believes that the building 
of such ships would have a beneficial effect on unemployment. 


NEw ConstructTion.—Orders have been placed for the two replacement cruisers 
which are included in the building programme, details of which were given in last 
quarter’s JOURNAL. The first is expected to be ready for trials in September, 1941. 


JAPANESE NAVAL BaseEs.—The continued acquisition by the Japanese of 
islands which are potential naval bases is causing some anxiety to the Netherlands 
Government. The occupation of Spratley Island brings them within 320 miles of 
the Dutch Natuna Islands. 


SOVIET UNION 


CURTAILMENT OF CoMMISSARS’ PowErs.—The Central Committee of the Cum- 
munist Party has granted a request from the high command to curtail to some 
extent the power of the Commissars over officers. The system of dual command 
remains, but the Commissars are no longer permitted to discredit officers in the 
eyes of their subordinates. Senior officers may not be called to account for political 
delinquencies nor may they any longer be arraigned by Party Tribunals or have 
their conduct discussed by meetings of their subordinates. They may be tried 
only by Courts Martial consisting of their equals or superiors in rank. In this con- 
nection it is noticeable that criticism of senior officers by juniors in the service 
papers has practically ceased. 

It is also interesting to find that the oath of fidelity which now has to be taken 
by all members of the fighting forces calls for loyalty and service to the Soviet 
Fatherland and not to the cause of world revolution. 

CORRESPONDENCE CoursES.—To supplement the training given at the Naval 
Academy ‘‘Voroshilov’’ at Léningrad, for the higher education of specialist and 
staff officers, evening and correspondence courses have now been instituted, the 
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object being to enable officers of the Pacific, Black Sea and Northern fleets to 
undergo “‘Academy”’ courses without having to leave their stations. It is under- 
stood that there is a great shortage of efficient instructors for the naval educational 
establishments, yet the expansion of the fleet will necessitate an increasing number 
of specialist officers. 

NAVAL MIssIon TO AMERICA.—A Naval Mission has been despatched to the 
United States, probably in connection with the purchase of material for the building 
of battleships at home. It consists of a Flagman 1st Rank, and seven technical 
officers. 


UNITED STATES 


New CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS.—Rear-Admiral Stark took over the office 
of Chief of Naval Operations (equivalent to our First Sea Lord) from Admiral 
Leahy on the rst June. Admiral Stark served as Captain (D) in the Mediterranean 
during the War, and was awarded the Distinguished Service Medal and created an 
Officer of the Crown of Italy. Subsequently he was Captain (D) in Asiatic waters, 
Assistant to the Secretary of the Navy, Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, and more 
lately he has been commanding the Battle Force cruisers. 


FLAG CHANGES.—Rear-Admiral J. O. Richardson, formerly Chief of the Bureau 
of Navigation has been appointed in command of the Battle Force. It is anticipated 
that he will hold this command for a year and then succeed Admiral Bloch as 
Commander-in-Chief of the United States fleet. Rear-Admiral D. C. Hart has 
succeeded Admiral H. E. Yarnell in command of the Asiatic fleet. 


New BatTTLesuips.—It is reported that the two 45,000 ton battleships of the 
1939 programme will have a speed considerably in excess of the 28 knots for which 
the six ships of the 35,000 ton ‘‘Washington”’ class are designed. The slips at the 
New York and Philadelphia Navy Yards have been lengthened, possibly to accom- 
modate these ships. 

Guam NAVAL AIR Base.—An item of $5,000,000 for the improvement of Guam 
Naval Base was removed by Congress from the Naval Air Base Bill, but it is 
anticipated that it will be approved in the vote for improvements in docking and 
harbour facilities. . 


HicH SPEED TANKERS.—There are building for the United States Navy Depart- 
ment twelve high speed tankers. These will be Standard Oil tankers, normally 
operated by that company with the rest of its regular fleet, but they will be available 
to be requisitioned for naval use when required. The designs are for twin screw 
vessels of 16,000 deadweight tons with a draft of 30 ft. and having a maximum 


, 


speed of 18 knots and a service speed of 16} knots. The first of these,.the ‘Cimarron’ 
has been completed and taken over by the United States Navy Department. 
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ARMY NOTES 


His MAJESTY THE KING 

His Majesty The King has been graciously pleased to assume the following 
appointments :— 

Colonel-in-Chief, The Royal Scots Greys (2nd Dragoons), and The Northern 
Rhodesia Regiment. 

The following appointments have been approved by The King :— 

AIDES-DE-CAMP TO THE KING 

Colonel (temp. Brigadier) W. K. Rebsch, D.S.O., LA. 

Colonel H. P. Raymond, O.B.E. (late R.A.S.C.). 

Colonel (temp. Brigadier) E. L. Morris, O.B.E., M.C. (late R.E.). 

Colonel (temp. Brigadier) F. E. Hotblack, D.S.O., M.C. (late R.T.C.). 

COLONELS-IN-CHIEF 

H.R.H. Princess Arthur of Connaught, R.R.C., to be Colonel-in-Chief, The 
Royal Army Pay Corps. 

Major-General R. L. B. Thompson, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., to be Colonel Com- 
mandant, Royal Engineers. ' 

Major-General Sir James L. G. Burnett of Leys, Bt., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., to 
be Colonel, The Gordon Highlanders ; from 1st June, 1939. 

Colonel (Hon. Brigadier-General) Sir Archibald F. Home, K.C.V.O., C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., to be Colonel, 11th Hussars (Prince Albert’s Own) from goth 
October, 1939. 

Major-General A. Brough, C.B., C.M.G., O.B.E., D.S.O., to be Colonel Com- 
mandant, Royal Engineers ; from 23rd August, 1939. 

Major-General G. H. A. White, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., to be Colonel Commandant, 
Royal Horse Artillery. 

COLONEL COMMANDANTS, ROYAL ARTILLERY 
To be Colonel Commandants, Royal Artillery :-- 
Lieutenant-General R. H. Haining, C.B., D.S.O. 
Lieutenant-General J. H. Marshall-Cornwall, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 
Lieutenant-General A. F. Brooke, C.B., D.S.O. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS 

The War Office announces the following promotions and appointments :— 

INSPECTORS-GENERAL :—In order to forward the military preparedness of the 
Army, the strength of which is increasing very rapidly, His Majesty’s Government 
have decided, with the approval of The King, to revive with certain modifications 
the two posts of Inspectors-General of the Forces which existed before the War. 

INSPECTOR-GENERAL OF THE OVERSEA Forces :—The Inspector-General of the 
Oversea Forces will be responsible for the inspection of higher training (brigade and 
above) of the Regular and Territorial Field Armies, for the inspection of oversea 
garrisons under the control of the War Office, for consultation, by arrangement 
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with the Government of India and the India Office, on matters of higher training 
with the Indian military authorities, for liaison with foreign staffs and for the 
co-ordination of all training preparations for the despatch of an expeditionary 
force, as directed by the Army Council. The direction of War Office manceuvres 
or exercises will normally be entrusted to the Inspector-General of the Oversea 
Forces when the Chief of the Imperial General Staff is not present. 

INSPECTOR-GENERAL OF THE HoME Forces :—The Inspector-General of the 
Home Forces will be responsible for the inspection of Militia and Regular troops at 
Depots, of Anti-Aircraft and Coast Defence and of Territorial Army units. In 
addition he will make himself acquainted with Command Home Defence Schemes 
and maintain touch with the civil authorities responsible for A.R.P. duties and 
with Regional Commissioners. 

Both Inspectors-General will be responsible and subject to the Army Council, 
to whom they will report and both will have seats on the Selection Board. 


The King has been pleased to approve the following appointments :— 

Inspector-General of the Oversea Forces : General Sir Edmund Ironside, G.C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., A.D.C. (General). 

Inspector-General of the Home Forces: General Sir Walter Kirke, G.C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., A.D.C. (General). 

Adjutant-General to the Forces: Lieutenant-General Sir Robert Gordon- 
Finlayson, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, the British Troops in Egypt: Major- 
General H. M. Wilson, C.B., D.S.O. (since promoted to Lieutenant-Genera)l). 

Lieutenant-General W. D. S. Brownrigg will succeed General Sir Walter Kirke 
as Director-General of the Territorial Army and Major-General G. J. Giffard will 
succeed Lieutenant-General Brownrigg as Military Secretary to the Secretary of 
State for War. 

These appointments will take effect about 1st July and will be current for one 
year. 

Major-GENERALS :—The following officers are promoted to the rank of 
Major-General. 

Colonel (temp. Brigadier) M. N. Macleod, D.S.O., M.C., A.D.C., (late R.E.). 

Colonel (temp. Brigadier) T. G. G. Heywood, O.B.E., (late R.A.). 

Colonel (temp. Brigadier) F. G. Hyland, M.C. (late R.E.). 

Colonel (temp. Brigadier) T. C. Newton, D.S.O., O.B.E. (late R.A.). 

Colonel (temp. Brigadier) F. C. Roberts, V.C., D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C. (late Inf.). 

Major-General H. L. Ismay, C.B., D.S.O. (previously held the local appointment 
of Major-General). 

Colonel (temp. Brigadier) R. D. Inskip, C.I.E., D.S.O., M.C., I.A. 

Colonel M. F. Grove-White, D.S.O., O.B.E. (late R.E.). 

Colonel (temp. Brigadier) H. C. Loyd, D.S.O., M.C. (late Foot Guards). 

VISITS OF FOREIGN ARMY STAFFS 

GENERAL GAMELIN :—General Gamelin, Commander-in-Chief of the French 
Armed Forces, accompanied by Colonel Petitbon, Principal Secretary, arrived in 
London on Tuesday, 6th June, for a four day’s visit. He was met at Victoria 
Station by Admiral Sir Roger Backhouse, First Sea Lord, General Viscount Gort, 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, and Air Chief Marshal Sir Cyril Newall, Chief 
of the Air Staff. Major-General A. F. A. N. Thorne, commanding the London 
District was also present at the Station. 
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During his stay, General Gamelin visited the Royal Military College,Sandhurst, 
and the Senior Wing of the Staff College at Minley Manor. He also attended the 
opening performance of the Aldershot Tattoo and took the salute from the Royal 
Box. A demonstration of armoured fighting vehicles and up-to-date equipment 
was staged for him by Lieutenant-General Sir John Dill, G.O.C.-in-Chief, Aldershot 
Command, at Ball Hill. 

H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester, representing The King, attended a Cabinet 
lunch to General Gamelin, who was also entertained at dinner in the House of 
Commons. Speaking at this latter function, General Gamelin paid a high tribute 
to the formidable efforts of Great Britain in the sphere of re-armament and in the 
introduction of compulsory military training. ‘‘ May I, as a friend,” he said, 
“draw your attention to a particular aspect of this training ; the importance of 
giving the utmost care to the instruction of the officers, both commissioned and 
non-commissioned, of recruiting them from every educated section in the com- 
munity ; for they are the essential element of an efficient army and they certainly 
cannot be created at a moment’s notice.” 

POLISH AND TURKISH Missions :—Polish and Turkish Missions representing the 
three Defence Services have visited London, where they engaged in technical 
discussions concerning war material. The Polish Mission was headed by General 
Rayski and the Turkish Mission by General Orbay. The general programme for 
the Missions included visits to the 4th Division at Colchester, School of Artillery, 
Larkhill, and the Armoured Division. Polish and Turkish Officers also attended 
the Aldershot Tattoo on the evening of Saturday, 17th June, 1939. 


PoRTUGUESE ARMY OFFICERS’ VisIT :—A party of Portuguese Army Officers, 
headed by Lieutenant-Colonel Luiz da Costa Sousa de Macedo, arrived in England 
on Friday, 16th June, and were received at the War Office. Their purpose in visiting 
England is to study problems connected with military engineering. 


PERSONNEL 


COMMISSIONING OF OFFICERS :—Cadets of the senior and intermediate Divisions 
of both the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, and the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, were commissioned about the 1st July, 1939. 

REGULAR ARMY RESERVE OF OFFICERS :—Cases have recently occurred of 
delays caused by certain officers in the Regular Army Reserve of Officers having 
left the addresses furnished by them to the War Office as their permanent addresses, 
without informing the War Office. All officers on the R.A.R.O. are requested to 
report their permanent addresses forthwith to the War Office unless they are aware, 
by the receipt of communications from, or by the despatch of communications, to 
the War Office, within the last few months, that their permanent addresses are 
recorded. Bank or club addresses should not be given. 


APPLICATIONS FROM Ex-OFFICERS :—About 1,000 ex-officers have, it is under- 
stood, applied for re-employment under the Army expansion scheme. All com- 
missions under this scheme are to be granted for three years or for the duration of 
the Militia service scheme, if shorter. There is particular need for retired Regular 
and Territorial Army Quarter-Masters. 


A new branch of the War Office has been opened under the title of A.G.4 (e). 
This branch will deal with all correspondence from Ex-Regular, Ex-Territorial 
Officers, Territorial Army Reserve of Officers, and Ex-Temporary Commissioned 
Officers, who are desirous of offering their services in a military capacity. All 
communications of this nature, giving full particulars of service, should be addressed: 
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The Under Secretary of State, War Office (A.G.4 (e)). Room 114, Thames House, 
Millbank, London, S.W.1. 

NEw BATTALIONS FOR THE GUARDS.—His Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to approve the re-formation of the 2nd Battalion, Irish Guards, and the creation 
of a 2nd Battalion, Welsh Guards. 

ARMY RESERVISTS MAY REJOIN THE CoLours.—In order to enable more soldiers 
to make the Army a career and to fill establishments, the following experimental 
measures have been taken :— ) 

Any soldier (subject to good character and efficiency) now serving on his current 
engagement and in his last year of Colour Service will be allowed to extend his 
service and will, subsequently, be allowed to re-engage subject to efficiency and 
character to complete 21 years service, and thereby become eligible for a pension. 

Men now on Vocational Training may be permitted to extend their service 
provided they were not offered the opportunity of doing so prior to proceeding on 
the course. 

Soldiers returning from foreign service for discharge or transfer to the Army 
Reserve Inay also, on return to the United Kingdom, extend their service. 

Regular Army Reservists with a character of not less than ‘‘good’’ have been 
offered the opportunity of rejoining to complete 12 years with the Colours. They 
will be allowed to re-engage subject to efficiency and character to complete 21 years 
service and thereby become eligible for a pension. The four years tour of foreign 
service will also apply to any personnel who take advantage of extending or 
rejoining from the Regular Army Reserve. 

The above conditions will be subject to review in six months from the date of 
their introduction. They will not, however, interfere with the direct enlistment of 
recruits for long service. 

REDUCED TowuR OF FOREIGN SERVICE.—AIl warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men proceeding abroad on a normal tour of foreign service as from next 
Trooping’ Season, i.e., Trooping Season 1939/40, will be broyght home again not 
later than the Trooping Season 1943/44. This means that the normal tour of 
foreign service will be four years. 

Those now serving abroad will also benefit as they will come home earlier by 
yearly batches, beginning with those who have been out longest, so that by the 
end of Trooping Season 1942/43 all personnel on foreign service should be on a four 
years tour or less. 





It is sometimes necessary to send units on the Home Establishment on tem- 
porary duty overseas, e.g., Palestine, and personnel serving in those units 
cannot usually count such overseas service towards their normal- 4 years tour 
abroad. In these circumstances some soldiers may serve more than 4 years con 
tinuously abroad. 

When, however, a soldier has completed a 4 year tour abroad and is due to be 
posted to his Home Service unit, which is on temporary duty overseas, and which 
is not expected back in the United Kingdom during the same Trooping Season, he 
will be given 3 months furlough in this country before joining his unit on temporary 
service overseas, or if this is impracticable, such furlough will be granted at the 
first opportunity afterwards. 


CALLING UP AND TRAINING THE MILITIA 
The objects of compulsory military service may be briefly summarized as 
follows :— 
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(a) To provide a permanent force for the partial manning of the A.D.G.B.} 

(b) To assist in the mobilization of the Regular Army. 

(c) To improve the efficiency and ensure the strength of the Territorial 

Army. 

(d) To provide immediate trained reserves. 

The War Office has announced the following general outline arrangements for 
the calling up and training of Militiamen :— 

CALLING UP OF MILITIAMEN.—The Ministry of Labour has undertaken : 

(a) The registration of all male British subjects ordinarily resident in Great 
Britain, who are, on 3rd June, between the ages of 20 and 21 years. 

(b) The medical examination of the above. 

(c) The calling up of those selected to serve, including all arrangements in 
connection with the hearing and disposal of appeals. 

(d) The reinstatement of Militiamen to their civil employment after training. 

The War Office is responsible for : 

(a) Communicating to the Ministry of Labour the number of men required 
for training with the dates on which they will be required to join. 

(b) Appointing ‘Military Interviewing Officers’’ to interview each recruit 
after he has been passed fit. This officer will ascertain the qualifications 
and preferences of each individual with a view to making recommen- 
dations as to where he should be posted. 

(c) Appointing ‘‘Military Posting Officers”, who will be the nearest Recruiting 
Officer or Depot Commander, to settle the final allocation of each 
recruit. This information will be passed to the local Ministry of Labour 
‘Regional officer,’’ who will inform the recruit of his place and date of 
joining. 

TRAINING OF MILITIAMEN.—Arrangements have been made to train at one time 
about 1,000 militiamen at each R.A. (other than A.D.G.B.) R.E. and Royal Signals 
Training Centre and about 500 men in each Infantry Battalion, including Infantry 
Depots. On arriving at their place of training, militiamen will be temporarily 
squadded. During their first fortnight’s training they will be tested and regraded 
into squads according to the ability shown. Subsequent tests will be carried out 
periodically with the object of ensuring that the more intelligent attain an advanced 
stage as early as possible. 

On completion of the initial period of two months training, militiamen will be 
graded tentatively into three categories :— 

(a) Those recommended to complete their last two months training at a 
Section Leaders’ School. 

(6) Those qualified by their civil occupation or otherwise to train as 
specialists. 

(c) The remainder, who will continue the normal training of the arms of 
the service to which they have been posted. 

The same general procedure will be carried out in respect of personnel posted to 
A.D.G.B. units. In this case a selection will be made, during the second month of 
training, of those considered best fitted to receive instruction as gun position 
officers and section or troop leaders. 

The methods to be adopted for training Militiamen destined for A.D.G.B. units 
differ from those employed for Militiamen for the Field Army. In the case of the 





1 Air Defence of Great Britain. 
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latter, as much as possible of the six months will be spent with existing Regular 
Army units so that Militiamen will learn as much as possible of the Regular Army. 
Those for A.D.G.B. units must be trained differently because regular units, in which 
they could be trained, do not exist. 

FrELD ARMy.—The methods to be adopted will differ in the various arms, 
because their organization and training requirements vary. 

Royal Armoured Corps.—The whole six months will be spent in Militia Training 
Squadrons or Companies which are being added to the units of the Royal Armoured 
Corps; these comprise Cavalry Light Tank, Divisional Cavalry, Armoured Car 
Regiments and cruiser and infantry tank battalions of the Royal Tank Regiment. 

No Militia will go to Horsed Cavalry. 

Infantry.—The first two months will be spent at Depots which are being re- 
organized to provide one company for training Militia and one for Regular recruits. 
The 3rd and 4th months will be spent in a Militia Training Company which is being 
added to each battalion at home (except Irish Regiments) ; this company, like 
similar sub-units in other arms, will be located with the battalion. For the 5th 
and 6th months, Militiamen will serve in the companies of the home service 
battalion. 

Militia of regiments whose home service battalions are abroad will be treated 
as follows after they leave Depots. For those regiments on short tour, a Militia 
Training Group is being formed at Pirbright sponsored by the Foot Guards, which 
will provide the H.Q. and companies to train Militia in their 5th and 6th months ; 
the Infantry Regiments themselves will find the companies for the 3rd and 4th 
months. Those regiments which are on emergency or temporary duty (e.g., in 
Palestine) will be grouped in pairs and each pair will form one Militia Training 
Group for Militiamen during the 3rd to 6th months. 

In order to accommodate the July intake at Depots, Regular recruits will be 
posted at the beginning of July to home service battalions to complete their Depot 
course. 

Royal Artillery —Except for the July intake which will spend the whole six 
months with units, all Militia will spend the first two months at Field Militia Depots 
which are being formed. The 3rd to 6th months will be spent with Field units, in 
Militia Training Cadres which are being added to R.H.A., Field, Medium A.T., 
Survey and Heavy (Field Army) Regiments. 

Leaders.—Those who show special aptitude as leaders will spend the 5th and 
6th months of their service at Section Leader Wings of the Schools of their arm ; 
in the case of Infantry, at the Small Arms School at Hythe. 

Pay AND ALLOWANCES.—The pay of militiamen has been fixed at the rate of 
one shilling and sixpence per day with marriage allowance of seventeen shillings per 
week provided that the militiaman allots his wife three shillings and sixpence per 
week. 

The War Office has launched a special appeal to those militiamen who may have 
private means to live on their pay and to adopt the same financial standards as 
those of their comrades who may be less favourably situated. 

A.D.G.B. Units.—The first three months will be spent in Militia Training 
Depots, new units which are being formed in hutted camps mainly in the West of 
England and in Wales. These Depots will deal with Militia destined for A.A. guns, 
Searchlights and Signals. The 4th to 6th months will be spent in new Anti-Aircraft 
and Searchlight Regiments which are being added to assist in the air defence of 
Great Britain. 
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RESERVE WARRANT OFFICERS AND N.C.O’s FOR THE MILITIA.—The following 
arrangements for the provision of instructional and administrative personnel to 
assist in training the Militia are announced. 

All Warrant Officers, Class I, in receipt of service pension, are being invited to 
re-enlist on a Regular Attestation for a period of three years under the following 
conditions :— 





(a) Upper age limit for re-enlistment will be 55 years. 

(b) They will be re-enlisted in the rank of private, and promoted Warrant 
Officer, Class I, from the day on which they are re-enlisted. 

(c) In addition to their pensions, a flat rate of 11s. per diem will be admis- 
sible, less a reduction of 1s. 8d. per diem in each case where rations 
(with or without single accommodation) are provided. The appropriate 
current rates of family allowance will be admissible to entitled personnel 
under the existing conditions. No other allowances will be admissible, 
except travelling allowance when travelling on duty. 

All Warrant Officers, Class II, and Non-Commissioned Officers in receipt of 
service pension are being similarly invited to re-enlist under the following con- 
ditions :— 

(a) The upper age limit for re-enlistment will be 50 years. 

(b) They will be re-enlisted in the rank of private, and at once promoted 
to the rank they held on discharge. 

(c) In addition to the pension, daily flat.rates of pay will be admissible as 


under : Per diem 
S$; 
Warrant Officers, Class II a Np Bes I0 Oo 
Staff Sergeant or Sergeant he si 9 0 
Corporal .. xe . ny a 7 
Lance Corporal .. ie or $4 rap 5 6 


These rates are subject to a reduction of 1s. 8d. diem in each case where rations 
(with or without single accommodation) are provided. Allowances will be as 
described for Warrant Officers, Class I. 

Serving Territorial Army personnel who are desirous of being employed in an 
instructional capacity with the Regular Army may do so under the following 
conditions :— 

(a) If recommended by their Commanding Officer, and accepted by the 
Officer in charge of Records concerned as instructors, they will be dis- 
charged from their Territorial Army engagement and re-enlisted, on 
a Regular Attestation, for 3 years with the Colours. They will be re- 
enlisted as privates and promoted from the date of re-enlistment to 
Non-commissioned rank, not higher than the rank held by them on 
discharge from the Territorial Army, provided a vacancy exists. They 
will be eligible if qualified, for further substantive promotion. 

(b) Pay and allowances will be at the normal rates laid down for the Regular 
Army. 

(c) The upper age limit on re-enlistment will be 45 years. 


(d) If suitable, and required, and not more than 33 years of age at the date 
of completion of their term of 3 years Colour service, they may be 
allowed to extend their service for the normal period of Colour service 
applicable to their Arm. 
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The need for qualified sergeant cooks is most pressing, and in the case of pen- 
sioners and reservists any qualified cooks will be singled out for invitation to 
rejoin the Colours under the above conditions ; they will be promoted to the rank 
of Sergeant and appointed sergeant cook on the day they are re-enlisted. Pensioners 
rejoining under this paragraph will receive the rate of pay laid down above for a 
Staff Sergeant or Sergeant ; those not in receipt of an Army pension will be paid 
6s. 6d. a day, plus normal allowances, net result of which will be to make the 
emoluments of Pensioners and Non-Pensioners approximately the same. 


ARMY MANCUVRES, 1939 

Army Manceuvres are to be held from about 15th to 23rd September and will 
include a strategic road and rail move of the 1st Corps from Aldershot to Yorkshire, 
followed by operations in the Yorkshire manceuvre area and the return move to 
Aldershot. The 1st Corps will be made up approximately to war strength, the 
necessary assembly of troops taking place in the Aldershot area during the period 

roth to 15th September. 

Troops taking part with 1st Corps will include 1st and 2nd Divisions, various 
units of. G.H.Q. and Corps Troops, Supplementary Reserve units, 7oth and 74th 
Field Regiments, Territorial Army, and their signal sections, and the 51st and 
52nd Light Anti-Aircraft Regiments, Territorial Army, and their signal sections. 
The Royal Air Force will also co-operate. 

It is not the purpose of these manceuvres to pit two opposing commanders against 
one another, but to practice on a large scale the functioning of a modern army 
corps under conditions approximating as nearly as possible to those of real warfare. 
With this object in view, and in order that conditions should be as realistic as 
possible, allied forces as well as the enemy, will be represented, and the operations 
of these troops will be to some extent controlled. 

Special trains will be required to move such of the 1st Corps Infantry as would 
otherwise have to march on their feet. Many thousands of vehicles will have to 
travel for a distance of some 200 miles from their base and intricate problems will 
be involved in the organization of this move. To supply the forces after their 
arrival in the theatre of operations other special trains will also be required to run, 
as in war, carrying petrol, ammunition and food. The Railway Companies have 
promised their full co-operation. 

During peace-time exercises it is sometimes necessary, for reasons of economy, 
to declare supply vehicles neutral. In these manceuvres, supply is to be practised 
as in war. If enemy action, particularly from the air, is adjudged to have inter- 
rupted the chain of supply, the ability of the force to manceuvre will be accordingly 
handicapped. . 

The manceuvres are to last for an exceptionally long continuous period. This 
will impose greater strain on the troops but will have the important advantage of 
allowing all ranks to become accustomed to their role. In shorter exercises, officers 
and men and particularly the staffs, frequently work continuously without a rest and 
thus are liable to get a false picture of war conditions. With an exercise lasting 
several days they are compelled to organise their work in reliefs. 

RESERVIST TRAINING.—Army reservists are being called up for training this 
summer under the provisions of the Reserve and Auxiliary Forces Act, 1939, details 
of which are given in General Service Notes. Reservists of the following categories 
are required in two batches for service, which will in no case exceed 3 months. 

(a) Officers of the Regular Army Reserve of Officers. 
(6) Officers of the Supplementary Reserve. 
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(c) Regular Army Reservists. (except Section E). 
(d) Supplementary Reservists. 

The dates for calling up were 15th June and 15th August, 1939. One month’s 
calling-up notice was given, and with certain exceptions, reservists who have most 
recently joined the Reserve were called up first. This rule also applied to officers. 
So far as possible Reservists, who had already been called up for training, were not 
recalled. Men at present at Vocational Training Centres will be liable to be called 
up for training on completion of their courses. Normal transfer to the Reserve is 
not being affected by the recall of Reservists to the Colours. 

Accommodation.—Every effort will be made to accommodate Reservists in 
barracks or huts. There is, however, no War Department accommodation for 
families, nor will Reservists be entitled to allowances for the move of their families. 

Medical Examination.—All Reservists, including officers, will be medically 
examined on joining. 

Promotion.—Compulsorily rejoined Reservists return in the rank which they 
held on discharge. Should such Reservists be employed in posts of a higher rank, 
they will be eligible for temporary promotion only, unless general mobilisation 
should be ordered. Voluntarily rejoined Reservists will in future, however, be 
eligible for further promotion in the normal way, with the exception that tradesmen 
on a time-promotion basis will not reckon previous service in the rank held on 
transfer to the Army Reserve towards promotion to the next rank. This decision 
does not affect Reservists who have already rejoined the Colours under the War 
Office letter of 9th March. ; 

GENERAL 

Honorary ADVISER ON CLOTHING PRopucTION.—The Secretary of State for 
War, with the concurrence of the Minister for Supply, has appointed Sir Frederick 
Marquis to be Honorary Adviser on the production of clothing and textile stores 
generally. Sir Frederick Marquis has opened an office in Manchester and has invited 
the several trades concerned to provide a panel of expert advisers to assist him. 

CHANGES IN MEss Dress.—Approval has been given for officers of the Worcester- 
shire Regiment to wear a grass green (emerald) kamarband with mess dress at 
stations abroad instead of scarlet, as at present. 

NEw BuTTONS FOR THE RIFLE BRIGADE.—H.M. The King has approved of the 
Coronet and Cypher of Field Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught being displayed 
on the buttons of the Rifle Brigade in substitution of the present design. 

RECREATIONAL FACILITIES FOR THE ARMED Forces.—Lord Nuffield has given 
the sum of {1,500,000 towards the improvement of facilities for recreation and 
enjoyment for the Militia, Territorials and other forces of the Crown. In his letter 
to the Secretary of State for War, Lord Nuffield stated that he had been greatly 
impressed and encouraged by the wonderful response to the National Appeal for 
voluntary recruiting. His gift was, he said, intended as a permanent memorial 
to the spirit which animates us to-day. 

RE-ORGANIZATION OF ARMY CooKING.—Details of the scheme for the re-organiza- 
tion of Army Cooking, outlined by the Secretary of State for War in his Army 
Estimates Speech on 8th March last have been worked out in consultation with 
Sir Isidore Salmon, M.P., Honorary Adviser on Catering to the British Army. 


It has now been recognised that cooking is a skilled craft necessitating the 
employment of a keen and carefully selected personnel. In future men will be 
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enlisted into regiments and corps solely for training as cooks, and to be employed 
as such throughout their service. In instituting greatly improved rates of pay, 
promotion and conditions of service of Army cooks, the War Office wish to stress 
the advantages which time-expired Army cooks, having undergone the long and 
specialised training outlined below, will take with them into civil life. For the first 
time such men should be fully qualified to compete for well paid positions in the 
catering trade on their own merits. 

SALE OF ArMy List DiscoNTINUED.—The Monthly Army List has been with- 
drawn from the list of official publications normally on sale at the Stationary Office. 
It has, it is understood, been placed on what is known officially as the ‘‘Security List.”’ 


TERRITORIAL ARMY 

THE KinG’s Cup.—His Majesty The King has been graciously pleased to present 
a Cup for sport in the Territorial Army which will be known as the King’s Challenge 
Cup. The Cup is to be held for one year from 30th June by the unit which during 
the past 12 months has scored the greatest number of points in the various sports 
and athletic events controlled by the Territorial Army Sport Board. 

THE LorD WAKEFIELD SHOOTING COMPETITION.—The Lord Wakefield Shooting 
Competition is open to all Territorial Army Units and was this year competed for 
by over two hundred teams. The winning team—the Kent, Fortress, Royal 
Engineers—have for some years past reached the final round of the contest and were 
fourth last year. They have never before won the trophy. This year they obtained 
top score in the preliminary and final rounds. 

BisLEy.—The War Office announced that the Central Meeting of the Territorial 
Army Rifle Association at Bisley would not be held this year. 

The King’s Medal for serving members of the Territorial Army will be awarded 
to the competitor who obtains the highest score in the Competition for the King’s 
Prize. 

O.T.C. Camps CANCELLED.—The War Office has announced that it has been found 
necessary to cancel all camps of Senior and Junior Officers of the Officers Training 
Corps for 1939. Owing to the increased training requirements of, the Territorial 
Army and the Militia it will not be possible to provide the necessary regular per- 
sonnel and equipment for these Officers Training Corps camps. 

CapET Camps CANCELLED.—In. view of the necessity for concentrating our 
military efforts upon the expansion of the Regular and Territorial Armies, it has 
been found necessary to cancel all arrangements for cadet camps for the current year. 


RoyvaL ArMy Pay Corps.—The War Office announces that it has been decided 
to raise a detachment of the Royal Army Pay Corps as part of the Territorial Armv. 


The Royal Army Pay Corps, T.A., will be organized in seven detachments based 
on Warley, Hounslow, Barnet, Leith, Preston, Reading and York. Each detach- 
ment will consist of eight officers (commissioned as leutenants) and eighty other 
ranks, enlisted as privates. 

The usual conditions of the Territorial Army will apply, except that the age 
limits for officers are between 30 and 40, and for other ranks 38 and 54. Promotion 
will be rapid, particularly in the case of the other ranks. They will be eligible for 
promotion to corporal after a year’s service ; to lance-sergeant after two more 
years’ service ; while a further three years will see them attain the rank of sergeant. 
Thereafter, if and when they are called upon to serve on embodiment, they will be 
on the same footing as the Regular R.A.P.C. 
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NATIONAL DEFENCE COMPANIES, T.A.—A definite role in the Home Defence 
organization has been allotted to National Defence Companies, which are henceforth 
to be raised as a portion of the Territorial Army Reserve, for Home Defence only. 
In order to give an opportunity to ex-Service men over the age of 45 to play an 
active part in the defence of the country, men with previous service in any of the 
armed forces over that age, and under 51, are invited to enlist in these companies 
for an initial period of four years. Re-engagements for further periods up to the 
age limits laid down will be permitted. Officers appointed to these companies will 
be commissioned to the Territorial Army Reserve (National Defence Companies). 


Uniform, arms, and equipment will be provided for all personnel, and they will 
be required to perform a limited amount of training, for which they will receive pay 
and allowances as in the Territorial Army. When called up, personnel will receive 
a bounty of £5, and travelling expenses to the place of joining. They will receive 
pay and allowances at the rates in force for the corresponding Army ranks. 


Ex-officers who are desirous of appointment to these companies should com- 
municate with their Territorial Army (and Air Force) Association, whose address 
can be found in the local Telephone Directory. Information as to enlistment can 
be obtained from the nearest Territorial Army unit whose address can be found in 
the local Telephone Directory, or from British Legion branches. 


TERRITORIAL ARMY OVER 410,000 StronGc.—During the fortnight ending 
24th June, 4,485 recruits joined the Field Force, T.A. This brings the total 
strength of the Territorial Army to over 410,000, and the number of officers and 
men who have joined, since the announcement. was made 12 weeks ago of the 
doubling of the Territorial Army, to about 190,000, 


DouBLED STRENGTH.—The London Scottish were the first regiment of the T.A. 
to complete two battalions to war establishment under the expansion scheme. 
Westmorland was the first county to complete its increased establishment, the 
date being 6th May. Fife also claimed the honour of being the first county to 
complete the double establishment but the Secretary of State has decided in favour 
of Westmorland. 


FOREIGN 


FRANCE 


The French General Staff have paid special attention to the problems of replenish- 
ment of infantry ammunition while under fire in the field. With the increas- 
ing fire power of infantry, the question of how to replenish the vast quantities of 
ammunition expended by the forward bodies has become acute. As an example, 
in ten minutes of crisis, a French battalion can actually fire away no less than 
three tons of ammunition. 

The solution of the problem appeared to lie in the development of some means 
of mechanical transport which should : 

(a) Be armoured, fast and low on the ground so as to be able to manceuvre 
in the zone of infantry fire. 

(b) Possess high cross-country performance in order to reach the fire positions, 
wherever they might be. 

With the development and production of the Chenillette Renault (light, all- 


tracked vehicle), the French military authorities claim that they have overcome 
this problem and have assured—as far as is humanly possible—a steady and 
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adequate flow of munitions from the rear to the forward bodies. They assert, also, 
that no other Army seems yet to have attempted to face up to this question in a 
realistic manner or at any rate to have produced such a satisfactory solution. 

Sometimes, however, an equipment originally designed for one purpose is 
found to have important uses in another. This may prove to be the case with our 
armoured machine-gun carrier, which could be used in an emergency for the trans- 
port of ammunition across a zone heavily beaten by enemy fire. These carriers 
form part of Battalion H.Q. Wing, so would be immediately available for this 
secondary purpose should they not be required to assist in the actual development 
of fire-power. If, however, carriers are to be used effectively for this role in war, 
it will be necessary to afford the crews ample opportunity for practice under field 
service conditions in peace. 


GERMANY 

Heavy Mortars.—Reports from observers of the recent fighting in Spain lay 
stress on the high value of the heavy (3-in.) mortar acting in support of attacking 
infantry. 

In'the German Army, the heavy mortar (3.16-in.) is the high trajectory weapon 
of the battalion commander, just as the light mortar is the high trajectory weapon 
of the platoon commander. In the battalion, the heavy mortar is organized as a 
platoon of three sections, each of two mortars. The fire unit is the single mortar, 
and it is laid down that even when two heavy mortar detachments are grouped 
together, each detachment should be given a separate fire task. Only in exceptional 
circumstances, when the firing positions of mortars are at some distance from the 
O.P. and telephonic communication is necessary, will the senior section commander 
control the fire of both mortars. A single mortar and its O.P. are not normally 
to be sited together. 

The method of ranging is by single mortar using the bracketing method of 
procedure or “‘creeping’’ until a bracket has been obtained. In fire ‘‘for effect’’, 
3 to 8 rounds are usually fired at a rapid rate. 

The heavy mortar enables the battalion commander to increase the volume of 
fire according to circumstances and the nature of the ground, in the area where 
the main effort is to be made. In accordance with this principle, heavy mortar 
sections, or in exceptional cases single mortars, are allotted to forward infantry 
companies. Only rarely, as for example when strong centres of resistance have to 
be engaged, will the battalion commander leave heavy mortar sections under the 
control of the platoon commander. 

Heavy mortars should not be employed against targets which can equally well 
be engaged by flat trajectory weapons. This procedure is considered to be un- 
economical in ammunition. 

Some details of the heavy mortar are as follows: weight of the piece in action, 
187 lbs.; two types of H.E. shell, 8.8 lbs. and 14.3 lbs.; range with light shell, 
about 4,500 yards ; with heavy shell, about 2,500 yards ; rate of fire 20 to 25 rounds 
a minute ; smoke shell is also fired. 

The mortar and 48 rounds of ammunition are normally transported in a small 
two-wheeled one horse vehicle, but if necessary the equipment can be loaded on 
pack or split up so as to be transportable by man power. 


ITALY 


MiLitary Pact witH GERMANY.—The military clauses of the pact signed 
recently at Milan between Italy and Germany are, of course, of a secret nature 
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and no details have been published. In the event of war, however, it is understood 
that the pact unites the two armies under a single command and commits them to 
a common strategy. Germany being the stronger military power would naturally 
act as the pre-dominant partner in such an alliance, and would presumably nominate 
a German General to the post of Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that General von Brauchitsch, 
Commander-in-Chief of the German Army, accompanied by General Pariani, 
Italian Under-Secretary for War, Genera] Marras, Italian Military Attaché in Berlin, 
and Major-General von Tippleskirch, of the German General Staff, flew, early in 
May, from Sicily to Tripoli, where he inspected defensive arrangements and attended 
military exercises. 

The visits of German military chiefs to Libya would seem to indicate a desire 
on their part to see for themselves what are Libya’s offensive and defensive 
capabilities on the Egyptian and Tunisian frontiers. In the event of hostilities, the 
knowledge thus gained would enable Germany to co-operate more closely with the 
Italian forces in North Africa and to afford them the exact type of assistance that 
would be most suited to the theatre of war. 


PRE-MILITARY TRAINING 

Pre-Military Training in Italy, which has been strengthened and improved, is 
regarded as a very important feature in the present and future efficiency of the 
Army. Moreover, the relationship between the National Youth Movement and the 
system of pre-military training has been made much more intimate. 

Before 1937, pre-military training between the ages of 8 and 18 had been the 
responsibility of the various Fascist youth organizations. Between 18 and 21 years, 
at which age the young man joins the Colours, instruction had been carried out 
by the Fascist Militia. This latter was therefore the only period during which 
the programme of training was scientifically arranged as a direct preparation for 
universal military service. 

In 1937, however, all the youth organizations in the country were amalgamated 
into one major organization under the direct control of the Fascist party, called 
the ‘‘ Gioventu Italiana del Littorio.”’ 

A year later, this organization assumed complete responsibility for all pre- 
military training between the ages of 8 and 21. The problem of how to provide 
capable instructions for this vast body of boys and young men was met by the 
transfer of instructors from the Fascist Militia and from the Reserve officers of 
the Regular Army. 

The result of the new arrangement is that the whole male youth of the nation, 
comprising some five million children, boys and young men, follow a carefully 
co-ordinated programme of progressive military training until the period of regular 
military service is reached. From a technical point of view, the value of this pre- 
military training is equivalent to about six months of active Army service. 
Morally speaking it is worth far more, as 13 impressionable years of semi-military 
training, even if carried out on a part-time basis only, are bound to exert a pro- 
found effect on the mentality of the youth of the nation. 


RUMANIA 


SUPPLIES FROM BriTAIN.—The War Office announces that the Rumanian 
Government will purchase requirements of clothing, boots and other stores for the 
Rumanian Army through the Director of Army Contracts. 
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ROYAL AIR FORCE 


PROMOTIONS 
His Majesty The King has been graciously pleased to approve the promotion of 
Group Captain His Royal Highness The Duke of Kent, K.G., K.T., G.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.O., to the rank of Air Vice-Marshal, with effect from 8th June. 
The following promotions were made with effect from the 1st July :— 
AIR VICE-MARSHAL TO BE AIR MARSHAL.—A. S. Barratt, C.B., C.M.G., M.C. 


AIR COMMODORES TO BE AIR VICE-MARSHALS.—C. H. B. Blount, O.B.E., M.C. ; 
A. C. Maund: C.B.E., D:S0. ; R. E. Saal, D.F.C.; A. T. Harris, O.B.E., A.F.C. 


Group CAPTAINS TO BE AIR COMMODORES.—J. H. D’Albiac, D.S.O.; G. B. A. 
Baker, M.C.; R. M. Drummond, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C.; A. Coningham, D.S.O., 
M.C., D.E.C., A.F.C. ; F. J. Lmneli, O-B.E. 


Honours AND AWARDS 

His Majesty The King has been graciously pleased to approve the following 
awards :— 

DISTINGUISHED FLyING Cross.—-Flying Officer (Acting Flight Lieutenant) 
H. W. Bolingbroke, Pilot Officer J. E. McFall. 

AIR Force Cross.——Wing Commander L. Martin ; Squadron Leaders R. Kellett, 
A. N. Combe, B. K. Burnett, D. A. Boyle, H. I. Cozens, L. W. Dickens, A. McKee, 
H. J. Pringle, G. B. Keily ; Flight Lieutenants R. T. Gething, H. G. Lee (now 
Squadron Leader), J. W. McGuire, R. M. Coad ; Flying Officer D. C. Stapleton ; 
Pilot Officer M. L. Gaine ; Flight Lieutenant N. H. Woodhead, D.S.C. (Reserve of 
Air Force Officers); Flight Lieutenants A. G. Carr (now Squadron Leader) and 
P. G. Heffernan, Royal Australian Air Force. 


APPOINTMENTS 

The following appointments have taken effect from the dates shewn :— 

Air Marshal Sir Charles Burnett, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., to be an Inspector 
General of the Royal Air Force, to date 1st July ; Air Marshal Sir Arthur Longmore, 
K.C.B., D.S.O., to be Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Training Command, to date 
1st July; ; Air Vice-Marshal B. E. Sutton, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., to be Air Officer 
Commanding No. 21 Group, to date 31st July; Air Vice-Marshal C. H. B. Blount, 
O.B.E., M.C., to be Air Officer Commanding No. 22 Group, to date 17th July; 
Air Commodore R. G. Parry, D.S.O., to be Air Officer Commanding No. 15 Group, 
to date 1st June ; Air Commodore G. Laing, C.B.E., to be Air Officer Commanding 
No. 41 Group, to date 28th July; Air Commodore A. Coningham, D.S.O., M.C., 
D.F.C., A.F.C., to be Officer Commanding No. 4 Group, to date 3rd July. 
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PERSONNEL 

ATTACHMENTS OF FOREIGN OFFICERS FOR CourSES.—F lying Officer Constantine 
Hondros, Royal Hellenic Air Force, to an Air Armament School from 4th May ; 
Flight Lieutenant Elias Kouchoukos, Royal Hellenic Air Force, to the School of 
Army Co-operation from 31st May; Flying Officer Harin Hongskula, Siamese Air 
Force, to the School of Air Navigation from 29th May; Flying Officer Dawee 
Chulladrapya, Siamese Air Force, from 3rd/JJuly ; Captain Duhazé, French Air Force 
from 3rd July; Lieutenant-Colonel Pilot J. Bajan, Captain Pilot B. Orlinski, 
Captain Pilot A. Wodarkiewicz, Engineer Pilot R. Kalpas, Polish Air Force, to the 
Central Flying School, from 3rd July. 

MATERIAL 

The outstanding feature of the Royal Air Force Stand at the 2nd 
International Aeronautical Exhibition at Brussels was the Vickers ‘‘Wellington ”’ 
long-range bomber, the largest aircraft in the exhibition. To enter the building, 
the ‘‘Wellington” had to be taken to pieces and re-assembled on the Air Force 
stand. Ranged diagonally on either side were a ‘“Hurricane”’ and ‘‘Spitfire’’ fighter ; 
the former was a standard aircraft, which had already flown three hundred hours 
service. 

The aircraft displayed in the Royal Air Force section were chosen to indicate 
the quality of both offensive and defensive types in service. 

GENERAL 

EmpPiIRE AfrR DEFENCE.—Sir Kingsley Wood, the Secretary of State for Air, 
addressing the annual conference of the Empire Press Union on 26th June, said that 
immediate plans in connection with Empire Air Defence during the next two years 
envisaged an increase in the number of squadrons permanently stationed overseas, 
which would intlude general reconnaissance squadrons for the protection of our 
vital trade interests. Action was also now being taken to establish Volunteer 
Reserve training facilities overseas in localities where Royal Air Force units were 
already stationed. 

Sir Kingsley Wood went on to say that the rapid development of the range and 
speed of modern aircraft might well in the end revolutionize the problem of Empire 
defence. When range was reckoned in hundreds of miles, the problem of defending 
the many parts of our scattered Empire was obviously a difficult one. With ranges 
reckoned in thousands of miles and the further development in the speed of aircraft 
that we might still contemplate, the picture changed. The possibility of rein- 
forcing any part of the Empire in the air within a matter of hours was rapidly 
becoming a definite possibility. With these developments, including the provision 
of sources of aircraft production in areas remote from possible attack and an 
adequate ground organization, the invention of the aeroplane, which for so long 
entailed disadvantages to Empire defence, might well in the end turn out to be an 
asset. Opinions might differ as to the possibility of devastating cities by air 
attack, but there could be only one answer to the possibility of devastating an 
entire empire. The unification of Empire Defence, aided by the development of 
modern aviation, offered a great hope for the future. 

The Secretary of State also referred to the progress of air defence at Home. Air- 
craft production was increasing every week and had already reached considerable 
proportions. New and improved types would soon be coming forward, and science 
and itivention were assisting with other formidable forms of defence. Recruitment 
for the Royal Air Force and the Auxiliary Service had been magnificent and hundreds 
of young men had come forward from all over the Empire. Large numbers of pilots 
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were also being trained under arrangements with the Dominions. It was also 
a matter for satisfaction that a very large proportion of the raw materials required 
for the production of aircraft was obtained from Empire sources. 


Referring to civil aviation, Sir Kingsley Wood said that an air service would be 
started across the Tasman Sea this autumn, and that suitable bases had also been 
surveyed for a service from New Zealand to Canada, which would be the last link 
in the chain of British air services round the world. Plans were also being made 
for a South Atlantic service and a service in the West Indies. For the North Atlantic 
service it was proposed to begin by using flying boats, but these might well be 
succeeded by large and fast land planes. 

EmpPiIrE Air Day.—A new Empire Air Day attendance record was set up this 
year when more than twice the number of people visited service aerodromes staging 
displays as attended last year. The total attendance at the 63 stations open to the 
public reached nearly 850,000 compared with 421,000 a year ago; some 150,000 
people attended the civil aerodromes, bringing the total attendance to approxi- 
mately 1,000,000. 

New Royat AIR Force StTaFF COLLEGE.—Ramridge House, Weyhill, near 
Andover, has been acquired as the site of the new Staff College. To commemorate 
the event, a Garden Party was held on 15th July, 1939, in the grounds of Ramridge 
House, when the Chief of the Air Staff received the Titie Deeds from the previous 
owner and there was a ceremony to inaugurate the beginning of work. 


OVERSEAS COMMANDS 


ADEN 


AiR AcTION AGAINST AUDHALI TRIBE.—Following the air action against the 
Ahl Am Sha’a section of this tribe referred to in the last Notes, the Yemeni refugee 
was duly handed over to the Audhali Sultan for trial. As, however, this section of 
the tribe has been a continual source of disturbance, further demands were made on 
them for the surrender of two named hostages, together with a written guarantee of 
their future good behaviour, failing which, air action would be taken against them. 


The usual ultimatum was issued to them expiring on the 11th February. This, 
however, did not have the desired effect in spite 6f a demonstration of nine aircraft 
over their country on the previous day, and it was necessary to resort to air action. 
On the 14th February certain villages and forts were subjected to air bombardment 
by three flight raids which took place during the morning with very satisfactory 
results. This was followed by an advance of the Audhali Sultan’s forces, who, 
after a short engagement occupied the offending villages. The advance was sup- 
ported by the presence of a flight of aircraft. The occupation of these villages had 
the desired effect and the Ahl Am Sha’a section has complied fully with the terms 
of the ultimatum. 


CONCENTRATION OF YEMENI ForcEes.—There were further reports during March 
of the concentration of Yemeni forces at certain points on the Aden Protectorate 
frontier, and in one case a post at Amiri (Protectorate territory) was occupied. 
A protest was lodged, followed by an air demonstration, whereupon the Yemeni 
soldiers withdrew. 

Yemeni troops were also reported to be concentrated at Mafalis on the frontier at 
the head of the Wadi Ma’adin in Mawya district, and at other places. Certain 
defensive measures were therefore taken, and the Government of Aden telegraphed 
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the King of the Yemen, warning him that any aggression against any part of the 
Protectorate would be repelled by air action, and suggesting that a political officer 
should visit His Royal Highness Seif el Islam, the Heir-Apparent, at Taiz immedi- 
ately in order to discuss matters and give mutual re-assurance to respect the terms 
of the Treaty of Sana. The King of the Yemen replied that no aggression against 
the Protectorate was contemplated, and that His Majesty was extremely anxious 
to respect the terms of the treaty, and at the same time His Majesty agreed to the 
visit of the political officer as proposed. Asa result of this visit, defensive measures 
were relaxed and relations between the Aden Government and the Yemen appear to 
have been re-established on a cordial footing. 


INDIA 


WazIRISTAN.—The general atmosphere in Waziristan remained very unstable 
and did not alter appreciably during the month of February. Very severe weather 
was experienced, the snowfall being the heaviest recorded on the Frontier for the 
past forty years. 

The punitive exclusion of the Tori Khel from their grazing grounds, which has 
been in force since the 11th October, 1938, is still being carried out by land and air 
action, but there are as yet no signs of this tribe bringing in their hostages. Up to 
the end of February this operation had entailed a total of 1,200 flying hours by day 
and 155 hours by night and a considerable expenditure of armament and 
ammunition. " In the following month there were indications that the cumulative 
effect of the various punitive measures was making itself felt and that there was a 
strong desire amongst the tribe for peace. 


With the advent of the warmer weather there was the usual increase in offences, 
and guerilla operations against the lines of communications, sniping and raiding 
into settled districts were prevalent. 

Extensive air operations had again to be resorted to against the Madda Khel 
tribe in view of their continued harbourage of the Fakir of Ipi and of their many 
hostile activities culminating in an attack on the Datta Khel post. At the directibn 
of the Government of India, the whole of their tribal limits, with the exception of 
two sanctuaries, was subjected to an air blockade. Nine days later a jirga presented 
themselves to plead with the Government and appeared ready to accept any terms 
imposed on them, The Government terms consisted of the surrender of six 
hostages for each section, making fifty-four in all, and the handing over of one 
hundred rifles and ten thousand rounds. In addition, all allowances up to the 
1st April were forfeited. 

At the end of March, substantial progress had been made towards the fulfilment 
of the conditions. The Fakir of Ipi had made efforts to prevent the tribe’s com- 
pliance, and as a counter-move the Madda Khel have decided to recover a fine of 
Rs.500 (Kabuli) from any persons found guilty of committing offences whilst peace 
negotiations are in progress. 

Following an attack on the 12th March by a large gang under the leadership of 
Mehr Dil on the Bannu cantonment, it was decided to proscribe for air action a small 
area of Ahmadzai Wazir tribal territory, including the Tabai Range, to the North of 
Bannu, with the object of hindering operations of the gang and denying them their 
base in that area and evicting them from tribal territory in the vicinity of Bannu. 
The usual warning notices were dropped on the 15th and air action commenced 
twenty-four hours later. This proscription was continued until the 21st March, 
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when air action was lifted in order to allow the Ahmadzai Wazirs, at their own 
request, six days in which to attempt the final eviction of Mehr Dil and other out- 
laws from the Gumatti salient by negotiation or, failing that, by force. On the 
28th March, the gang was reported to have been driven out of the Gumatti salient 
to the West of the Kurram River by the Ahmadzai Wazirs. At the same time the 
tribe declared an oath that Mehr Dil and his associates would never again be allowed 
to enter their limits in the Gumatti salient. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Ar Mission.—Sir Kingsley Wood, Secretary of State for Air, replying to a 
private question in the House of Commons on the 28th June, announced that 
complete agreement has been reached on the recommendations of the recent Air 
Mission to New Zealand and certain matters arising out of it. 


These recommendations have two inter-related aims, namely :— 


(i) The creation in New Zealand of manufacturing capacity for the produc- 
tion of aircraft. 

(ii) The expansion of training facilities in the Dominion with a view to 
increasing the output of fully trained flying personnel for the air forces 
of both countries in peace and war. 

With these objects, the Mission recommended first, that the New Zealand 
Government should place an immediate order for training aircraft to be manu- 
factured in New Zealand by the de Havilland Company, which will enable the 
Company to proceed at once with the establishment of an aircraft factory in the 
Dominion ; and secondly, the establishment of further flying training facilities in 
New Zealand. With regard to the latter, Sir Kingsley Wood explained that there 
has been in operation for some time a scheme under which a number of Dominion 
pilots has been trained annually for the Royal Air Force. The additional training 
facilities now to be established will enable the number to be raised to two hundred 
and twenty a year in peace, and would put New Zeaiand in a position to send over- 
seas in the event of war not less than thirteen hundred fully trained pilots and other 
flying personnel annually. 

The New Zealand Government have intimated that they have decided to 
implement both these recommendations at once ; and by way of contribution to 
the cost involved in these two important projects, the United Kingdom Government 
have agreed to make an increase in the grants paid under the present training 
scheme. 


FOREIGN 


BELGIUM 
Twenty Hawker Hurricane monoplanes have been ordered by the Belgian Mili- 
tary Air Force. 


A French Dewoitine 520 single-seater fighter (g10 h.p. Hispano-Suiza 12Y) was 
recently flown at a Belgian testing centre ; evidently this was the result of the 
interest shown in the type by the Belgian Air Mission which visited France last 
April. The Dewoitine 520 has a maximum speed of 340 m.p.h. at 12,000 feet, and 
is armed with two machine-guns and one cannon. 
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FRANCE 


Link TRAINERS.—Nineteen Link trainers have recently been delivered to France 
for instruction in instrument training; fifteen of these are for use in the services, 
the remainder being for Air France and flying schools. Link trainers have now 
been supplied to the air forces of nearly every major power in the world. 


RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE AVIATION POPULAIRE.—In view of the present 
situation and the large number of personnel required to meet the Air Force expan- 
sion plan, it has been decided to intensify the pre-military training under the popular 
flying movement with a view to supplying the Air Force with the pilots, machine 
gunners and technical personnel urgently needed. By a decree law dated the 
rst April, the Aviation Populaire has been turned over to pre-military training and 
the French Air Force takes over temporarily the military training of young men 
destined to serve in the Air Force and will, to this end, use the organization of the 
Aviation Populaire which will now be known as the Aviation Premilitaire. 


GERMANY 

AIR ForcE CoMMANDS.—When the German Air Force was reorganized early 
last year, the old Luftkreis VI, which included all operational units, training estab- 
lishment, recruit and equipment depots for co-operation with the Navy, remained 
unchanged and was renamed Luftkommands See. The Luftkommands has now 
been abolished and an air force Officer, Generalmajor Ritter, has been appointed for 
liaison duties with the German Admiralty. He will command the air force embarked 
in ships, but the other units have now been placed on exactly the same footing as 
units of the German Air Force which co-operate with the Army. 


General Alexander Lohr has been appointed ‘‘Head of Luftflotte (Air Fleet) 4 
and Commander of the South-East”’ ; this new command is to consist of Austria, 
part of Silesia, Bohemia, Moravia, and the Sudeten District. 

Luftgau VIII (Silesia) has been divided, half remaining in Luftflotte 1 (Berlin) 
and the other half being placed under the new Luftflotte IV which has its head- 
quarters at Vienna. 

Air Raip PreEcAuTions.—An A.R.P. Week was held in Germany during May 
under the auspices of the Reichsluftsschutsbund (A.R.P. League), lectures and 
demonstrations being given in all large towns. The Police President of Berlin has 
ordered that six times a year the whole populace of the city are to attend a lecture 
lasting one hour. The A.R.P. League now has thirteen million members. 


New AtrsH1p.—With reference to the Notes on the new airship in this section 
of the February, 1939, JOURNAL, it is considered that some amplification is desirable. 


An airship, due to the power of the engines, can fly heavy, and therefore can 
collect water as ballast for future use. The expression ‘to maintain the requisite 
buoyancy’ means to preserve the gas. The only time an airship should have to 
valve gas on a voyage, excluding the landing, is when it is driven up above its 
pressure height (i.e. when the bags expand to overfull) ; it then has to get rid of gas 
and, to equalize, should be able to get rid of water. Unless water is collected, it 
would be necessary to release gas as the fuel is consumed, otherwise the engines 
would not be able to force the airship down against the surplus lift ; it is, of course, 
uneconomical to fly against surplus lift or over-weight. Thus, by making water 
from the exhaust, the gas can be preserved. 
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when air action was lifted in order to allow the Ahmadzai Wazirs, at their own 
request, six days in which to attempt the final eviction of Mehr Dil and other out- 
laws from the Gumatti salient by negotiation or, failing that, by force. On the 
28th March, the gang was reported to have been driven out of the Gumatti salient 
to the West of the Kurram River by the Ahmadzai Wazirs. At the same time the 
tribe declared an oath that Mehr Dil and his associates would never again be allowed 
to enter their limits in the Gumatti salient. 


NEW ZEALAND 


AIR Misston.—Sir Kingsley Wood, Secretary of State for Air, replying to a 
private question in the House of Commons on the 28th June, announced that 
complete agreement has been reached on the recommendations of the recent Air 
Mission to New Zealand and certain matters arising out of it. 


These recommendations have two inter-related aims, namely :— 


(i) The creation in New Zealand of manufacturing capacity for the produc- 
tion of aircraft. 

(ii) The expansion of training facilities in the Dominion with a view to 
increasing the output of fully trained flying personnel for the air forces 
of both countries in peace and war. 


With these objects, the Mission recommended first, that the New Zealand 
Government should place an immediate order for training aircraft to be manu- 
factured in New Zealand by the de Havilland Company, which will enable the 
Company to proceed at once with the establishment of an aircraft factory in the 
Dominion ; and secondly, the establishment of further flying training facilities in 
New Zealand. With regard to the latter, Sir Kingsley Wood explained that there 
has been in operation for some time a scheme under which a number of Dominion 
pilots has been trained annually for the Royal Air Force. The additional training 
facilities now to be established will enable the number to be raised to two hundred 
and twenty a year in peace, and would put New Zealand in a position to send over- 
seas in the event of war not less than thirteen hundred fully trained pilots and other 
flying personnel annually. ; 

The New Zealand Government have intimated that they have decided to 
implement both these recommendations at once ; and by way of contribution to 
the cost involved in these two important projects, the United Kingdom Government 
have agreed to make an increase in the grants paid under the present training 
scheme. 


FOREIGN 


BELGIUM 

Twenty Hawker Hurricane monoplanes have been ordered by the Belgian Mili- 
tary Air Force. 

A French Dewoitine 520 single-seater fighter (910 h.p. Hispano-Suiza 12Y) was 
recently flown at a Belgian testing centre ; evidently this was the result of the 
interest shown in the type by the Belgian Air Mission which visited France last 
April. The Dewoitine 520 has a maximum speed of 340 m.p.h. at 12,000 feet, and 
is armed with two machine-guns and one cannon. 
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FRANCE 


Link TRAINERS.—Nineteen Link trainers have recently been delivered to France 
for instruction in instrument training ; fifteen of these are for use in the services, 
the remainder being for Air France and flying schools. Link trainers have now 
been supplied to the air forces of nearly every major power in the world. 


RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE AVIATION POPULAIRE.—In view of the present 
situation and the large number of personnel required to meet the Air Force expan- 
sion plan, it has been decided to intensify the pre-military training under the popular 
flying movement with a view to supplying the Air Force with the pilots, machine 
gunners and technical personnel urgently needed. By a decree law dated the 
1st April, the Aviation Populaire has been turned over to pre-military training and 
the French Air Force takes over temporarily the military training of young men 
destined to serve in the Air Force and will, to this end, use the organization of the 
Aviation Populaire which will now be known as the Aviation Premilitaire. 


GERMANY 


AIR ForcE CoMMANDS.—When the German Air Force was reorganized early 
last year, the old Luftkreis VI, which included all operational units, training estab- 
lishment, recruit and equipment depots for co-operation with the Navy, remained 
unchanged and was renamed Luftkommands See. The Luftkommands has now 
been abolished and an air force Officer, Generalmajor Ritter, has been appointed for 
liaison duties with the German Admiralty. He will command the air force embarked 
in ships, but the other units have now been placed on exactly the same footing as 
units of the German Air Force which co-operate with the Army. 


General Alexander Lohr has been appointed “‘Head of Luftflotte (Air Fleet) 4 
and Commander of the South-East’; this new command is to consist of Austria, 
part of Silesia, Bohemia, Moravia, and the Sudeten District. 

Luftgau VIII (Silesia) has been divided, half remaining in Luftflotte 1 (Berlin) 
and the other half being placed under the new Luftflotte IV which has its head- 
quarters at Vienna. 

Air Rarp PrecauTions.—An A.R.P. Week was held in Germany during May 
under the auspices of the Reichsluftsschutsbund (A.R.P. League), lectures and 
demonstrations being given in all large towns. The Police President of Berlin has 
ordered that six times a year the whole populace of the city are to attend a lecture 
lasting one hour. The A.R.P. League now has thirteen million members. 


New AIrSHIP.—With reference to the Notes on the new airship in this section 
of the February, 1939, JOURNAL, it is considered that some amplification is desirable. 

An airship, due to the power of the engines, can fly heavy, and therefore can 
collect water as ballast for future use. The expression ‘to maintain the requisite 
buoyancy’ means to preserve the gas. The only time an airship should have to 
valve gas on a voyage, excluding the landing, is when it is driven up above its 
pressure height (i.e. when the bags expand to overfull) ; it then has to get rid of gas 
and, to equalize, should be able to get rid of water. Unless water is collected, it 
would be necessary to release gas as the fuel is consumed, otherwise the engines 
would not be able to force the airship down against the surplus lift ; it is, of course, 
uneconomical to fly against surplus lift or over-weight. Thus, by making water 
from the exhaust, the gas can be preserved. 
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ITALY 


AIR EstimaTEs.—The annual air estimates were recently announced to the 
Italian Chamber of the Fasci and Corporations. The estimates show an increased 
expenditure of some {10,000,000 for the Air Force over the figures for the last 
financial year. In the course of the debate, it was announced by General Valle, 
Under-Secretary for the Air Force, that this increase was intended to cover additional 
expense which would become necessary in undertaking the expansion of the Air 
Force proposed for the coming year. 

ALBANIA.—An Official communiqué issued in Rome contains details of the part 
taken by the Italian Air Force in the occupation of Albania. 

It is stated that the Air Force received forty-eight hours warning only for the 
operations required, and that within twelve hours of being warned a special squadra 
was formed. This squadra, which comprised some four hundred aircraft, con- 
sisted of :— 

One transport division of four stormi assembled at Grottaglie. 

One bomber division of three stormi assembled at Foggia. 

One mixed division of one stormo of bombers (seaplane) and one stormo of 
bombers (landplane) with a number of both land and sea co-operation 
squadrons. 

In the first phase of the operations all suitable aircraft were employed in demon- 
strations over the towns of Albania on which millions of propaganda leaflets were 
dropped. Later a regiment of Grenadiers was transported by air from Bari to 
Tirana. This troop-carrying by a division of bombers involved the transport of some 
1,100 troops with their equipment, a total load of about 170 tons. 


JAPAN 


A1r LossEs.—Several reports from different but reliable sources estimate the 
Japanese air losses since the beginning of hostilities up to the 1st March, 1939, to 
amount to 1,050 aircraft. Of these, approximately, 22 per cent were brought down 
in aerial combat, 18 per cent were demolished on the ground, 9 per cent were brought 
down by A.A. fire. The remaining 51 per cent are reported to have been caused by 
crashes, forced landings in Chinese territory, guerilla raids and small arms fire from 
Chinese infantry. 

HAINAN ISLAND DEFENCES.—Reports from independent sources indicate that 
Japan intends to establish certain permanent defences on Hainan Island. The 
following projects have been mentioned :— 


(i) The construction of four aerodromes. 


(ii) The construction of a sea-plane base near Hoihow, the chief port on the 
North coast of the island. 


(iii) The establishment of two defended naval anchorages. 


(iv) The building of fixed defences at four points on the coast. 


JUGO-SLAVIA 

According to statements in the German Press, the Jugo-Slavian Air Force has 

a strength of fourteen bomber squadrons, eighteen fighter squadrons and twenty- 
one reconnaissance squadrons, with a total of about 820 aeroplanes of all types. 
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SOVIET UNION 


Marshal Voroshilov in a speech at the 18th Party Congress made the following 
statement regarding the Soviet Air Forces :—‘‘Over the last five years, the Soviet 
Air Forces show an increase in personnel of 148 per cent. The total number of 
aircraft has increased 130 per cent : expressed in horse-power the comparison gives 
an increase of 7,900,000 horse-power, or an addition of 213 per cent. 


There has been an important change in the percentage of the various types of 
aircraft. Light bombers, ground attack and reconnaissance aircraft have decreased 
from 50.2 per cent to 26 per cent ; fighters have increased from 12.3 per cent to 
30 per cent.; and heavy bombers from 10.6 per cent to 20.6 per cent. The ratio 
between the various types has been altered in favour of bombers and fighters which 
has doubled their proportion. This means that our Air Force has become more 
powerful, and its striking force is correspondingly increased.” 


Marshal Voroshilov continued :—‘‘If in 1934 our Air Force could drop 2,000 tons 
of bombs in one flight, then to-day it could drop 208 per cent. more ; in other words, 
its total potential salvo has been trebled. This mass of lethal metal, which can be 
flown from an enormous distance, could serve as a good ‘Soviet straight jacket’ for 
aggressors should they in a fit of madness attack the Soviet land. 


As regards the addition in personnel, the increase in pilot and the engineering 
branch is 184 per cent. and 801 per cent. respectively. Air Force personnel is drawn 
from thirty-two special flying and technical schools. The Party and the Komsomol 
organizations five their best men to these schools to a total of more than 20,000 ; 
during the past five years the increase in the number of students has been 
187 per cent. 

I will not dwell on such a big organization as the Civil Air Fleet which, in the 
event of war, could completely meet the needs of defence. The head of this 
organization maintains regular close contact with the Red Army, and does everything 
necessary in order that the Civil Air Fleet should expand and be fit to co-operate 
with the Soviet Air Force in the defence of the country.”’ 


Note.—Press reports in 1933 intimated that first line strength approximated to 
2,000 aircraft. The present first line strength, according to Marshal Voroshilov’s 
calculation, would therefore be about 4,600 aircraft. 


PARACHUTES.—The Russian Press recently announced that two designers have 
been rewarded for making a semi-automatic instrument for opening parachutes 
duringajump. No technical details are given, except that, working on the principle 
of clock mechanism, it ensures that the parachute will open at a given height set 
before the jump. It is claimed that the instrument has undergone exhaustive 
tests, including one in which the parachute opened at a height of some 2,000 feet, 
having been released with a dummy at 18,000 feet. 


UNITED STATES 


AIRCRAFT.—A fighter aircraft, scheduled to fly at 400 m.p.h. and armed with 
a 37-mm. automatic gun, has been designed by the American Armament Company, 
and is ready for flying trials. It is believed to have a 1,200 h.p. Allison liquid- 
cooled engine which drives a pusher air-screw, so that interrupter gear for the gun 
is not necessary. The gun fires at the rate of 85 shells a minute, each shell weighing 
1.1 lbs. 


ReE-CLASSIFICATION OF FLYING PERSONNEL.—AsS a result of the recommendations 
of a Board set up after the death of General Westover, the War Department 
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announced recently that all U.S. Army Air Corps flying personnel would be re- 
classified into five categories, namely :— 
(i) Command Pilot; (ii) Senior Pilot; (iii) Pilot; (iv) Combat Observer ; 
(v) Technical Observer. 


It has also been decided to set up new standards of physical examination for 
flying ; a very stringent one for applicants, students, senior pilots, pilots and 
combat observers; a second for senior pilots, pilots and combat observers who 
cannot pass the higher standard but may nevertheless reach a reasonably high 
physical standard ; and a third for combat and technical observers. Command 
pilots who cannot pass the medical examination for the grade of senior pilot will 
not be allowed to fly as the sole pilot of an aircraft. 


CHANGE OF COMMAND.—On the termination of his four years as Commander of 
the G.H.Q. Air Force, Major-General Andrews has handed over to his successor, 
Major-General Emmon, a well organized, smoothly operating force which existed 
only on paper when he took up his appointment. There is no doubt that the present 
high standard of efficiency and esprit de corps of the G.H.Q. Air Force is largely 
due tohis leadership. Chosen over the heads of many seniors because of his unusual 
ability as an organizer and administrator, General Andrews assumed at the outset 
a personal leadership which has been outstanding. During the period of his 
command General Andrews, in addition to heavy administrative duties, found time 
to pilot his own aircraft for over one thousand hours, almost half of which was 
at night. 

Coinciding with this change in command, it was announced that the G.O.C., 
G.H.Q. Air Force would until further notice come under the Chief of the Air Corps 
instead of being directly under the Chief of the Staff of the Army. This step was 
taken to facilitate the co-ordination of training and personnel problems involved in 
the expansion programme. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL 


Imperial Defence: A Problem in Four Dimensions. By Major-General 
H. Rowan-Robinson, (Frederick Muller). 10s. 6d. 


Though the title of General Rowan-Robinson’s book is ‘“‘Imperial Defence,’’ and 
though a great number of questions affecting British security run through its pages 
—such as shortage of shipping tonnage, storage of supplies, production of food and 
timber, the need for a central reserve in the Middle East and others—it consists 
rather in a series of studies of the effects of recent developments, principally in the 
air, upon strategy, than in the specific problem of the defence of the Empire. Some 
forty pages only out of over three hundred deal with‘‘Some Problems of Imperial 
Defence.’’ To say this is in no sense a criticism of the matter ; it is a comment on 
the title. The first few chapters, as the author remarks in his preface, “deal with 
warfare in the Dominions ’’; the later chapters with ‘‘the study of the effects of 
the aeroplane and submarine on strategy in general in the Navy, the Army, the 
Air Force and on the home front.”’ 

Until recently British security rested upon three postulates. That the heart, or 
citadel of the Empire—the United Kingdom—was safe against occupation or 
devastation ; that the military and commercial sea-communications, which join 
the various parts of the Empire and supply its needs were secure for the passage 
of troops and trade ; and that Europe was not dominated by a single great Power, 
or group of Powers. These conditions have undergone striking changes in recent 
years and recent months. The defence of the heart has to be reconstituted to meet 
a new form of attack. The sea communications are threatened by submarine and 
aerial attack, and a new form of guerre de course by heavy ships can be foreseen ; 
while the power to resist these attacks is less than it used to be owing to shortage 
of adequate vessels, vulnerability of certain naval bases, and a mercantile marine 
diminished in tonnage and therefore less capable than it was in the past of sus- 
taining heavy losses. Finally, Europe is dominated by a group of Powers whose 
aggressive intentions have been publicly proclaimed and acted upon, and in the 
Far East another Power is in a position to take advantage of any complications 
that may arise in Europe. 





To take stock of all that is implied in these fundamental changes, and to take 
the action needed to achieve security, are immediately necessary duties. General 
Rowan-Robinson sets out in an appendix, some of the measures which he deems 
to be required. Foremost among them are the institution of a Ministry of Defence 
and ascendancy in the air as ‘“‘the first arm in strategy.’’ He does not include in 
his Ministry any representation of the Dominions. Indeed he remarks (p. 226) 
that ‘‘each constituent part of the Empire has a special problem to consider on 
its own home front’’—a sentence which is capable of being interpreted that the 
Dominions are concerned only with the problem of the local defence of their own 
territory ; although this can hardly be his intention since it would be inconsistent 
with the doctrine of co-ordination and co-operation on which he so properly lays 
stress in other parts of the book. 

He rightly alludes to the security of the Mediterranean bases of Malta and 
Gibraltar as a matter of the highest concern; but he shows some optimism in 
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regarding a hostile Spain as no more than “‘an unpleasant feature’’—for Spanish 
resentment at the British possession of Gibraltar is as strong as it ever has been 
from the day of its capture to the rule of Primo de Rivera—and in assuming that 
Lisbon would be available as a base or, if it were, that effective counter attack could 
be made from the Tagus upon batteries shelling the fleet and its establishment at 
Gibraltar. 

It is not possible to cover within the space of a short review all the important 
considerations to which General Rowan-Robinson gives expression. One thing, 
however, cannot pass unnoticed. The two immediate perils to Britain and to the 
peace of the world lie, he observes in his conclusions, in the defencelessness of London 
and the destruction of the British battle fleet at Malta. He meets the second of 
these by replacing the battleships and cruisers there with flotilla craft ; the temp- 
tation to attack them, and the danger, then disappear. But one can hardly fail 
to ask whether his flotilla alone could either prevent enemy armies from crossing 
the sea or protect the movements of the military forces or supplies of ourselves or 
our allies—the main historical function of a British fleet in the Mediterranean from 
the days of Marlborough to those of 1914-18. 


The Evolution of the British Empire and Commonwealth. By Sir John 
Marriott. (Nicholson & Watson). 12s. 6d. 


The ignorance of the average Englishman about the growth and constitution of 
his own Empire—the greatest and whatever its future, the most long-lasting that 
the world has yet seen—is often marvelled at by foreigners; yet it is, perhaps, 
not so surprising as it might appear. The growth has been so haphazard, and the 
constitutions of its inner parts are so variable and, in some cases, so ill-defined, as 
to make any coherent and yet brief account of it a seeming impossibility. Sir 
John Marriott, therefore, may be said to have performed a minor miracle in com- 
pressing into less than four hundred pages what amounts to a complete account 
of the origins and growth of our Empire from the earliest times down to (and even 
after) the enactment of the Statute of Westminster. Nor are the merits of his book 
limited to completeness ; it is clear, eminently readable, balanced, and coherent. 

The only criticism that can be made is that the first part of the book, dealing 
with earlier maritime enterprises, bears some slight signs of hurry. In his brief 
account of the Armada, for example, Sir John seems to place too much reliance 
upon Froude, whose conclusions, however charmingly set forth, are now generally 
discredited. It is not precise to say, of Drake’s circumnavigation voyage, that 
“of the little fleet one ship only returned,”’ nor that Drake destroyed the Spanish 
armament in Cadiz on the way home from his West Indian Expedition. On page 51, 
British Guiana is exchanged for New York, but on page 59, British Guiana becomes 
Surinam. On page 76, Sir John writes “‘the former’’ when he clearly means ‘‘the 
latter.”’ 

Such errors, however, are mere spots upon the sun, which in spite of them shines 
throughout with a most genial warmth. Not the least of Sir John’s merits is his 
mastery of the art of discarding. He tells us everything that is important about 
every corner of the Empire, but refrains from overloading his narrative with masses 
of unnecessary detail. It is this that contributes most to the readableness of the 
book, together with the ripe experience, the sane judgment, and clear vision 
with which every page is informed. 

Sir John Marriott is neither an uncritical admirer of the British Empire nor an 
apologist for it. He deplores certain disintegrating factors now at work within it— 
in particular the drying-up of the stream of emigration—but he stresses also its 
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immense moral strength, and he is evidently not without hope that the British, in 
spite of, or perhaps because of, their contempt for logic and outward forms, have 
built something with the capacity to endure throughout the ages. 


An Empire Prepared. By Donald Cowie. With a Foreword by Lord Lloyd. 
(Allen & Unwin). 6s. 


Mr. Cowie has rendered a service in producing an up-to-date and readable book 
on the problems of Imperial Defence at the present juncture. He traces its history 
through the various wars of the XI Xth Century up to the epic feats of overseas 
troops in the war of 1914-1918. He then proceeds to examine the military resources 
and the fighting forces of the Dominions and Colonies to-day, touching on such 
subjects as communications, overseas garrisons of British troops, the attitude of 
the Dominions towards participation in another war and facilities for building air- 
craft overseas. There is an interesting chapter on the overseas temperament and the 
reasons for the many contrasts that this presents, with that of the home country. 
He closes with a plea for closer co-ordination in defence plans between the various 
units that go to make up the Empire. 

This book brings out quite clearly that the Dominions are considerably stronger 
to-day than in 1914. Particularly satisfactory is the scheme for manufacturing 
aircraft in Canada and Australia and the fact that the Dominions would not be 
dependent on,the home country to the same extent as before for all kinds of war 
material. This is very valuable at a time when the Axis has succeeded in presenting 
the Empire with a potential menace simultaneously at home, in the Mediterranean 
and Near East, and in the Far East. Another factor that Mr. Cowie makes clear 
beyond doubt is that the various components of the Empire are probably more 
united in spirit to-day than they were in 1914. He has no doubt of the outcome 
of any struggle in which it might be engaged. ‘‘But,’’ he urges with considerable 
point, ‘‘why should we have to muddle through. Why can’t we have a plan?” 
One likes to hope that the plan for which he pleads is now in process of formulation. 


War and Peace. By William Brown. (Adam & Charles Black). 5s, 


The purpose of this little book is to study the psychological factors that make 
for war and the possible means whereby any outbreak of war—or failure of peace, 
as the author prefers to describe it—may be averted. If, unfortunately, war cannot 
be prevented, the author emphasizes the factor of national solidarity as one main 
essential of security. 

Disunity, he says, at once tends to produce panic and to undermine confidence. 
Discipline itself is one of the greatest needs in the hour of crisis, as it is a means 
of avoiding panic. Speaking with four years experience of military service in the 
War, where as a Major, R.A.M.C., he dealt with the nerve cases in the Fourth Army 
in France, Professor Brown stresses the value of a high standard of discipline ; the 
better disciplined the battalion, the less the incidence of shell shock or war neurosis 
in the troops. 

Discipline, he explains, does not imply an attitude of harshness towards sub- 
ordinates ; rather is it a resolute state of mind called out in the men by a capable 
leader. It connotes self-respect and a determination to fight for the unit, regardless 
of what may happen to oneself. In that frame of mind, nervousness is less likely 
and the men concerned are enabled to rise above the strain of war. 
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Survival ; Through War and Revolution in Russia. By D. Fedotoff White. 
(Oxford University Press). 12s. 6d. 

Unlike so many accounts of adventures during the Russian Revolution, this 
narrative is refreshingly free from political fanaticism or obsession with horror and 
bloodshed. The son of a naval officer, the author started his career in the old 
Imperial navy, served his profession loyally in the first uncertain months of the 
Revolution, and then campaigned with Kolchak’s forces in the heart of Siberia. 
After suffering imprisonment under the Bolsheviks he was employed by them in 
a civil capacity but protected by an assumed identity. He finally escaped to Finland 
and thence to the United States. 


Perhaps the most interesting part of the book is the account of the repercussions 
on the Baltic Fleet personnel of the collapse of the old regime at a time when 
the country was engaged in a major war, and the resulting chaos. As the tide 
of revolution advanced, the author and many of his fellow officers made heroic 
and self-sacrificing attempts to reconcile themselves to the new conditions and to 
maintain the fighting efficiency of the fleet in the face of insuperable difficulties ; 
but when the Bolsheviks seized power the position of these officers became 
untenable. In his later adventures, Mr. Fedotoff White reaped the reward of his 
moderation and popularity on the lower deck, when on several occasions he was 
helped in critical situations by men who had served under him and whose regard 
for him made them forget their political or class prejudice. 

This volume is such good reading that it is to be hoped that the author will 
find time to write another, filling up the gaps left in the account of his adventurous 
enterprises during the Great War. 


NAVAL 
Pull Together: The Memoirs of Admiral Sir Lewis Bayly, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., C.V.O. (George G. Harrap & Co.). 15s. 

It was typical of the late Sir Lewis Bayly that he would not have his auto- 
biography published in his lifetime, for no man disliked any form of personal 
advertisement more than he did. His whole life’s interest was in the Service and his 
Memoirs are written in the blunt, matter-of-fact language of the naval officer of 
his day ; yet there is a streak of humour and more than a touch of humanity run- 
ning all through them—and there we have the man himself. 

Early in his career, he specialized as a torpedo lieutenant and his lasting affection 
for the ‘‘Vernon”’ was shown by his bequeathing to that establishment one of his 
most treasured possessions—a silver half-model of a United States destroyer, 
U.S.S. “‘Pulltogether,’’ presented to him by the American commanding officers who 
served under him in the Great War. 

As a Commander, Bayly saw something of the Spanish-American war and 
blockade of Havana. As a young Captain he was Naval Attaché in the United 
States, after which he was appointed to the cruiser ‘‘Talbot’’ on the China Station. 
There he had the interesting experience of doing buffer between a Japanese and a 
Russian cruiser at the outbreak of the war between those two Powers, and sub- 
sequently witnessing the attack on the latter, the ‘‘Variag’’, rescuing her captain 
and crew, and seeing her sink at anchor. Subsequently he commanded the battle- 
ship “‘Queen”’ in the Mediterranean, and then became Commodore of what was 
eventually to be the Harwich Flotilla. 
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It was evidently much against his inclination that ‘‘after two years of about 
the best time in my life’’ he was appointed President of the War College—‘‘a job 
I felt quite unsuited for’ and one which after two years he thought “‘a very dull 
time.’’ Nevertheless, he left his mark there and his sound practical outlook did much 
to neutralize any tendencies such a course had to become academical. This was as 
well, as the War College of those days was expected (at any rate by the First Sea 
Lord, Sir John Fisher) to take the place of a Plans Division of the Naval Staff. 

As Rear-Admiral Commanding the Battle Cruiser Squadron from 1911-13, he 
was in his element again. On 1st March of the latter year he was relieved in the 
“Lion” by Admiral Beatty. While commanding the Third Battle Squadron, with 
his flag in the ‘‘King Edward VII,” he was told by Mr. Churchill, as First Lord, 
that he might be ordered to blockade Belfast, ‘‘due to the trouble raised there against 
being put under a Home Rule government.’’ He came in for a certain amount of 
criticism at the time for being ready to go; but was quite clear in his own mind 
that it was his business to obey Admiralty orders. 

The outbreak of war found Bayly with his flag in the ‘‘Marlborough,’’ com- 
manding the First Battle Squadron in the Grand Fleet. When the ‘‘Audacious”’ 
was mined he went out in a yacht and boarded her, remaining with the Captain 
and his Flag Lieutenant until the ship was obviously sinking under them. 

He «was offered the appointment of Chief of the War Staff at the Admiralty, 
but said that he would probably not agree with the powers that be ; so he remained 
at sea. In December, 1914, he exchanged commands with Vice-Admiral Sir Cecil 
Burney in the’Channel Fleet. It was evidently a great blow to him to leave the 
Grand Fleet, although Jellicoe did everything he ‘could to soften it by the warmth 
of his leave taking. 

It was on his first cruise down Channel to Portland that the last battleship in 
the line, the ‘‘Formidable,’”’ was torpedoed by a submarine. The squadron was 
carrying out Admiralty orders in every particular, and the destroyers which had 
been in company were sent back after passing Folkestone in compliance with those 
orders ; yet he was promptly ordered to haul his flag down and refused a court- 
martial—a piece of gross injustice which can only be put down to fear that political 
panic would reveal the incompetence which was all too prevalent in the conduct 
of naval operations outside the Grand Fleet at that time. 

Admiral Bayly faced this hard fate with his typical loyalty and philosophy : 
‘“‘in a disciplined force an essential of that discipline is the facing of injustice with 
a smile.’’ The first half of 1915 was spent in comparative seclusion as President of 
the Royal Naval College, Greenwich ; but the new First Lord, Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
soon made use of Bayly’s talents. It was indeed a happy choice that sent him to 
command the Western approaches. The rest of these Memoirs are mainly taken up 
with the account of this—the brilliant end of a fine career. Outstanding, is the deep 
loyalty and personal affection he won from the American flotilla that came to serve 
alongside our own in those waters. 


Brassey’s Naval Annual, 1939. Edited by Rear-Admiral H. G. Thursfield. 
(William Clowes). 25s. 

Brassey’s Naval Annual contains so much of interest that it is difficult to do 
justice to it in a short review. One may broadly divide its contents into the reference 
section, with its valuable tables of British and foreign naval and air statistics, 
Parliamentary defence and Estimate statements, and similar useful information. 
This reference matter does not always receive review space, but students of naval 
affairs are gratefully aware of its utility. 
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The principal articles are the ‘‘ Naval Events of the Year’’ by the Editor, 
“Foreign Navies’? by Captain Altham, R.N., and Mr. Hurford’s chapter on 
“Relative Naval Strength.”” The comparative tables of warship strength of Mr. 
Hurford’s are perhaps the most consulted of these data. The Editor’s “Naval 
Events”’ are nevertheless a very handy aide-memoire to occurrences of the previous 
year that are only too easily forgotten, while Captain Altham’s account of the 
progress of Foreign Navies provides a most useful summary of information that is 
not otherwise readily accessible. 

The other chapters follow the usual form of articles on selected topics. Of special 
interest in this volume, are those by Sir Archibald Hurd and Captain Tapprell 
Dorling, R.N., on the state of the Merchant Navy, both ships and personnel, each 
contributor emphasising the sorry plight into which that great and vital national 
service has fallen. Then there are two excellent articles on naval personnel—one 
an account of the organization and characteristics of the various South American 
navies, detailed from personal observation by an anonymous writer. It is interesting 
to note that in both the Argentine and Chilean navies officers with the necessary 
qualifying service can retire on the full pay of their ranks. The other is a description 
ofthe ‘“‘Making of a Seaman”’ in our own and foreign navies, by Commander Pursey. 
The information he gives of the conditions of both volunteer and conscript service 
in certain foreign navies is particularly topical. 

Other chapters contain an examination of our cruiser policy during the last 
twenty or thirty years by Captain Grenfell, R.N. (who for some reason is described 
as a Commander), an account of the history of the surveying service by the 
Hydrographer of the Navy, and an air section of six chapters, of which Squadron- 
Leader Burge contributes one on mariné aircraft development, and the General 
Manager of Imperial Airways another, giving a graphic account of the trans- 
Atlantic flights in 1938. 

Incidentally, this year’s issue marks the fiftieth anniversary of the naval section 
of the Annual. Its many admirers will wish it every good fortune for its second 
half century. 


Uneasy Oceans. By Lieutenant-Commander Kenneth Edwards, R.N. (Rout- 
ledge). 15s. 

Lieutenant-Commander Edwards considers it “unlikely that air-power will 
dominate events and take the place of the sea as the matrix of history’ and 
visualizes sea-power as still the governing factor in world strategy. In this book 
he makes an instructive attempt to answer the question ‘“‘Does Britannia still rule 
the waves?’’ and to see whether the margin of naval superiority of the status quo 
Powers is sufficient to deter, or if necessary defeat, others who may be tempted 
to change that state by force. The book is in three parts. 

The first describes the post-War attempts to limit armaments and in particular 
that of the First London Treaty of 1930 ‘“‘which more than any other event since 
the Great War, is responsible for the gigantic size of the present rearmament 
programme and the naval armaments race which is ruling the world to-day,” the 
subsequent, and consequent blind “‘retrogression,”’ and the present still uncompleted 
effort to regain the position in which “the British Navy is the greatest force for 
peace in the world.” 

In the earlier chapters of the second part the author assesses the existing and 
prospective strengths of the great maritime Powers and, avoiding successfully 
those mere tabulations of numerical strength which are so monotonous and often 
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so misleading, leaves the reader with a clear picture of each country’s naval power 
in relation to its requirements. The remainder of this part proceeds logically to 
consider, for each Power in turn, the naval policy and strategy which should govern 
and derive from these strengths and requirements. This part concludes by noticing 
where those strategies clash, and the third part goes on to work out the probable 
courses of possible wars which might result from such clashes. 

In this, the author deals first with a series of wars in particular areas and then, 
pointing out that ‘‘since the British Empire has vital interests all over the world 
it is bound to be the main adversary of the ambitious Powers in every one of the 
great danger areas of the world,’’ combines them finally in a ‘‘World War.’’ One 
of the delights of working out such wars on paper is that fancy has free scope and 
there is no untoward interference from human vagaries or the uncertainties of 
Providence ; but the author keeps his fancy within reasonable bounds. Though 
one may trace in his well-reasoned forecasts a trace of providential guidance, not 
always forthcoming in practice, by which the destruction of our opponents’ fleet 
becomes inevitable at the end of each chapter, the author succeeds in showing that 
the odds should be in favour of the non-aggressive bloc in the event of war, even 
though we are still hampered by an insufficiency of cruising and escort vessels and 
an amazing policy under which “‘in ten years only £4,000,000 has been spent on 
shipping, while over {200,000,000 has been devoted to housing and agricultural 
development.” 

Lieutenant-Commander Edwards’s treatment of his subject, though attractively 
popular in character, is far from superficial, and the results of much sound and 
careful thought and knowledge embodied in this very readable book make it 
worthy of attention. 


England’s Sea-Officers. By Michael Lewis, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. (George Allen 
& Unwin, Ltd.). 10s. 6d. 

From its title the scope of this book might be thought to be confined to times 
preceding the beginning of the XVIIIth Century, but in fact the author brings up 
to date his survey of the vicissitudes of the British sea-officers. He successfully 
traces the gradual establishment, during the centuries, of the various grades and 
ranks of officers of the Royal Navy. This wide subject is one that has often proved 
bewildering to both students and laymen interested in naval affairs. It is beset 
with pitfalls due to frequent changes, some of which were created by custom before 
their translation into regulation. 

Under the first of his four main headings, ‘““The Antecedents of the Naval Officer,”’ 
we have a brief ancestry, followed by an account of the evolution of the naval officer 
from the original distinct types of seaman and soldier. Second is ‘‘The Profession 
in the making,” its Essentials ; then Service, with definitions of Post and Rank ; 
Supply concerned with entry, training and education; and finally Retirement. 
The third heading, ‘“‘Some Old Officers’ contains chapters on the administrative 
offices of the Lord High Admiral #nd the long defunct Navy Board. Under the last 
heading of ‘“‘The New Officers,” is traced from their beginnings the principal grades 
of officers, grouped as Flag, Commission, Warrant, Civilian and Engineer. 

Superficially it may seem easy to draw up an accurate naval pedigree at any 
given historical period, actually it is most difficult. With the help of this volume, 
however, such questions are greatly simplified. Thus knotty points, such as defi- 
nitions of the status of Captain’s Servant, Volunteer-per-order, King’s Letter Boy, 
Volunteers First and Second Class, Midshipman, Midshipman Ordinary and Extra- 
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ordinary, Reformado, Passed Midshipman, and Naval Cadet, lose their ambiguity 
and emerge from obscurity. Other puzzles in naval hierarchy concerning Post and 
Rank, Commission and Standing Officers, Master and Commander, are clearly 
explained. 

No reference is made in these pages to the anomalous expedients of acting rank 
so greatly exploited by the Admiralty for temporary expansion during war time. 
The author claims this book as the first constructive effort to compile a biography 
of the British Naval Officer. It is a timely task very well performed in illuminative 
phrases. Several good illustrations accompany the text and complete a work that 
merits commendation and study. 


Sea Kings of Britain. By Geoffrey Callender. (Longmans, Green & Co.). Vol. I. 
38. 6d.; Vols. II and III, 6s.- 6d. 

These three volumes were published originally in 1907,1909 and 1911 respectively; 
but the naval biographies which they contain deserve—and we hope will justify— 
these new editions. 

The lives and achievements of such commanders as Hawkins, Drake, Howard 
of Effingham, Grenville, Blake, Albemarle, Rooke, Benbow, Vernon, Anson, Hawke, 
Keppel, Rodney, Howe, Duncan, St. Vincent, and Nelson are inseparable from our 
national history, and therefore from our national education, as it should be taught. 
These Sea Kings have had many chroniclers, but none has wielded a more gifted 
or facile pen than that of Sir Geoffrey Callender. 


MILITARY 


Military Operations: France and Belgium, 1918—May-July. Compiled 
by Brigadier-General Sir James E. Edmonds, C.B., C.M.G., D.Litt. Maps 
by Major A. F. Becke. (Macmillan). 12s. 6d. 

This volume marks a new departure in the scope and style of the Official History. 
As soon as Foch becamé firmly installed as Allied Commander-in-Chief he began 
treating French and British Armies more as one whole. Accordingly, British troops 
were interpolated into French armies, whilst divisions of both nationalities were 
regarded as belonging to a common general reserve. So the History can treat of 
the War as one entity although, naturally, going into the activity of the British 
troops in detail as before. It gains immensely in interest thereby, since the full 
purpose of the German strategy of 1918 stands out in clear relief whilst, on the 
other side, General Foch’s counter-moves and, above all, the skilful use he made 
of his reserves, can be adequately described. 

Ludendorff’s great plan was as follows: he had started in 1918 with the delib- 
erate intention of smashing the British Army and so winning the war. Although 
achieving a great tactical success against the Fifth Army in March, he failed in 
his real purpose. He therefore attempted to put into execution his advisers’ plan 
of attaining that end in two acts. The second act was staged on the Lys. Having 
failed yet once more, Ludendorff next decided t6 deal a ‘diversion’ blow on the 
French front. By that means he hoped to attract all the available reserves to the 
scene of his new stroke, and then return to crush the British in Flanders when 
deprived of all reserves. Hence the terrific blow delivered against the French Sixth 
Army on the Chemin des Dames on 27th May. The full impact of the unprece- 
dentedly fierce bombardment fell upon the French 22nd Division and upon the 
British 50th Division of the British [Xth Corps, which then formed part of the 
French Sixth Army. The work of that British Corps is related in full, as it well 
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deserves. Nothing could exceed the devotion of the troops in the terrible week that 
followed. But once more Ludendorff had gone too far, and expended too great an 
effort in this fighting. So he next attacked the French on 9th June between the 
two great bulges produced in the Allied line between the Somme and the Marne. 
Again the attempt came to little. Nevertheless, the “diversions’’ had served their 
purpose in so far that the French began to appeal to Foch for more and yet more 
troops to defend Paris. Foch, however, rose to the occasion and refused to do so, 
since he realized, as Sir Douglas Haig also clearly did, that the true danger lay in 
Flanders where the German decisive stroke was hanging over the weakened British 
forces. Then came the fifth offensive, and the last of Ludendorff’s ‘‘diversions,”’ 
this time on the Marne and in Champagne. That happened on 15th July. Three 
days later, Foch released his counter-attack towards Soissons. In this fighting the 
British XXII Corps was involved and its action is carefully related in some detail. 
The counter-stroke attained its purpose, for it was the German reserves in Flanders 
that had to be tapped to stave off the Allies on the Marne, and so Ludendorff, 
most unwillingly but surely, was compelled to abandon his aim of breaking the 
British on that front. Sir Douglas Haig, freed from all anxiety on that side, was 
now able to plan his own counterstroke, to be delivered on Ludendorff’s ‘‘black 
day’’—8th August. 

Such is the story set forth in this volume. It is related with a zest, and exhibits 
a knowledge of the ‘‘inner workings’ of the War, which lift it far above the dull 
narratives of March, 1918, of the Lys and, still more, of the nightmare of the 
Somme. The’ maps, as usual, are admirable. 


Lord Kitchener. By Lieutenant-Colonel H. de Watteville, C.B.E. 
(Blackie). 5s. 

This is.another of the Order of Merit Series, which has already included Jellicoe, 
Roberts and Foch (reviewed overleaf), 

In less than two hundred pages, Lieut.-Colonel de Watteville has given an 
accurate and attractive sketch of the life and character of this great soldier. 
He portrays Kitchener as a man somewhat lonely and aloof—partly, no doubt, 
the products of shyness; but those who knew him best realized that he was far 
from being inhuman. From a military point of view, we are made to realize, the 
Field Marshal was, to a large extent, a self-made man, in that he had practically 
no academical training after he left the School of Military Engineering as a young 
subaltern. He owed his advancement more to his own force of character, powers 
of administration and clear thinking than to any very deep study of the art of 
war, 

We are given the main details of his fine services in Egypt, South Africa and 
India, and see him at the zenith of his career when, on the outbreak of hostilities 
in 1914, he became Secretary of State for War, occupying a unique position as 
soldier and statesman, not only in the estimation of his own countrymen but also in 
that of friends and enemies on the Continent. The author gives the essential facts 
about the raising of the New Armies and leaves his readers to form their own views 
as to whether, in the prevailing circumstances, this was the best that could have 
been done ; perhaps it was, and at the time the achievement was a great tribute 
to Kitchener’s leadership; but as a means of organizing the man power of this 
country for war, it constitutes an everlasting warning of the perils of the voluntary 
system. 

Lieut.-Colonel de Watteville’s account of the tragic death of Lord Kitchener 
and his staff is somewhat meagre and does not give the reader a very adequate 
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picture of how it came about ; but at least he does not suggest that there was the 
slightest mystery about it. The important thing is that he leaves us with the 
impression of a great soldier—probably the most outstanding figure during the 
first part of the War—and of a man of whom Lord Salisbury said “he lived for 
his country, he saved his country, he died in her service; his country will not 
forget.” 


Marshal Foch. By Cyril Falls. (Blackie & Son, Ltd.). 5s. 


The author has succeeded in painting a most lovable portrait of Marshal Foch 
as a man and has emphasised the deep nature of the religious convictions which 
formed the hidden source of his outward strength and fire. 

Foch, quoting Jomini, often used to declare in pre-War days, that “‘war is a 
terrifying and passionate drama.”’ The strain of playing a major part in this drama, 
unparalled in history, was to prove too severe for most of the leaders on either side. 
But not so for Foch. At the crisis of the struggle in 1918, when the German offensive 
was hammering at the gates of Amiens and had almost created a fatal breach 
between the British and French Armies, Foch radiated energy and confidence. 
The book describes how he motored to the famous conference at Doullens, where 
the appointment of Co-ordinator—later expanded to Généval-en-Chef—of the Allied 
armies was conferred upon him, and impressed all those present with his power and 
magnetism. Declaring that ‘Not another inch must be yielded without a fight,” 
he issued forthwith his first instructions to the Allied Chiefs. Later, Foch drove 
back to Paris, arriving at midnight. To his wife, perturbed by the enormous 
responsibility he had assumed, he said simply, ‘‘ Pray God it be not too late.”’ 


The Armies of the First French Republic and the Rise of the Marshals : 
The Armies on the Rhine, in Switzerland, Holland, Egypt and Italy, 1797 
to 1799. By the late Colonel R. W. Phipps, R.A. (Oxford University Press). 
21S. 

Another volume, the fifth, from the extensive collections of Colonel Phipps, will 
be very welcome to all students of the wars of the French Revolution and Empire, 
particularly as the period it covers, roughly from the Peace of Campo Formio to 
the end of 1799, is one of such great importance. Except for Egypt and for the 
coup d’etat of Brumaire, with which the volume finishes, Napoleon is not specially 
prominent, so one sees more of the lesser men like Jourdain, Massena and Moreau 
and gets a chance of estimating their achievements in command and seeing where 
and how they fell short of his stature. One also sees a good deal of Suvarof and 
the Archduke Charles, two of the few Allied commanders who can.be ranked along 
with the Marshals. 

The story most likely to be familiar to Colonel Phipps’s readers is that of 
Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt, on which Colonel Phipps has much that is interesting 
to say. He regards the invasion of Syria as undertaken merely to forestall a Turkish 
attack (p. 388), the force available being quite insufficient for anything more am- 
bitious. Approaching the subject as he does largely from the French side, Colonel 
Phipps seems to understate the force actually opposed to Abercromby on March 
21st, 1801, and to take an unduly favourable view of the French position in 1801. 
No British regiment was ‘‘overwhelmed’”’ on March 2ist (p. 434), and to speak of 
“‘recovering Suez which the English had taken”’ (p. 429) suggests a more serious 
operation on our part than landing a few boats’ crews from a frigate. Colonel 
Phipps has missed one or two useful sources, notably the Spencer Papers (Navy 
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Records Society), both for Egypt and for the 1799 expedition to North Holland, 
where he hardly emphasizes sufficiently the very important success achieved by 
Abercromby at the Helder in capturing the ships which had escaped from Camper- 
down and which the Navy could not reach. He might also have shown that it was 
the folly of trying to exploit that success in a country so wholly favourable to the 
defensive, when all chance of Prussian co-operation had gone, which played into 
Brune’s hands. Had Abercromby’s men been promptly re-embarked with their 
prizes the Helder would rank as a really brilliant stroke. 


The materials included in this volume have evidently not been easy to arrange. 
The plan of dealing with the different Armies in detail naturally leads to some 
overlapping and some chronological confusion. To have Suvarof climbing over the 
St. Gotthard before one has read of his victories in Italy is rather upsetting, and 
one feels that the Italian campaigns should have preceded those in Switzerland 
and Holland, though whether Egypt should have preceded them is another matter. 
But there is no excuse for the very inconvenient placing of the maps ; they nearly 
all come at the beginning of the chapters which they illustrate and have to be 
folded back for reference, which is most awkward. Some minor errors have escaped 
detection. Sir John Moore’s Diary would have shown that he was in Ireland 
in May, 1798, and could not have been captured at Ostend (p. 14). Similarly, 
De Watteville’s Swiss regiment and Dillon’s emigré corps did not go from Trieste 
to Canada in July, 1801. Dillon’s was actually at Alexandria with Abercromby 
and is probably a mistake for the Chasseurs Brittaniques, formed from the relics 
of the Army of Condé, who were to do so well at Fuentes D’Onoro, even if their 
propensity to desert caused Wellington much trouble. De Watteville’s, Colonel 
Phipps himself shows, were at Gibraltar in 1803, as more detailed indexing might 
have disclosed. The omission of the letter Z, including ‘“‘Zurich,’’ from the index 
seems curious. Finally, it may be noted that it is suggested that, if another volume 
should be published, it should deal with the armies opposed to us in the Peninsula. 


Life of an Irish Soldier. By General Sir Alexander Godley. Foreword by Lieut.- 
General Lord Baden-Powell. (John Murray). 12s. 6d. 


These reminiscences of General Godley, written in the kindly and cheery spirit 
characteristic of their author, tell the story of a highly successful career, besides 
placing on record the good times and the opportunities for sport and military 
experience enjoyed by the officers of the generation which furnished most of the 
higher commanders of the Great War. 


Born in 1867, handicapped at first by the early death of his father, Godley, 
via Haileybury, Westward Ho and Sandhurst, entered the Royal Dublin Fusiliers, 
in which an uncle was serving as a Major, and henceforward led a life enviable for 
it variety and success, with a due accompaniment of hunting, polo playing and 
travel. His first active service was in the mounted infantry in Mashonaland in 
1896, for which he was given a brevet majority ; then came marriage and the 
Staff College, where he was Master of the Draghounds. He was one of the besieged 
in Mafeking ; was transferred to the Irish Guards on their formation ; was com- 
mandant of the Mounted Infantry School and A.A.G. (the later G.S.O. 1) of the 
2nd Division ; went to the Argentine as one of the British team for a Concours 
Hippique ; and in 1911 was sent to New Zealand as G.O.C. of the New Zealand 
Forces. Thus, he came to command the New Zealand and Australian Division 
at Gallipoli, and the II Anzac Corps and later the XXII Corps in France. 
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After the War he was Military Secretary at the War Office, G.O.C. of the Rhine 
Army of Occupation and of the Southern Command, and Governor of Gibraltar. 


The book is well illustrated with a large number of photographs, now most 
interesting as they contain many figures who were, or who later became, celebrated. 


Administrative Aspect of Operations, Staff Duties and Training. By 
Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel J. G. Elliott, ~.s.c., 1st Punjab Regiment. 
(Sifton Praed & Co., Ltd.). 4s. 


The author emphasizes the fact that with the general introduction of scientific 
and technical equipment into the Army, the importance of the administrative 
aspect of operations has vastly increased. As Mr. Hore-Belisha, Secretary of State 
for War, observed in a recent speech, “‘ The soldier cannot live a day, move a yard 
or fire a shot without resort to the applied results of the workshop and the labora- 
tory.”” This reliance upon technical equipment has undoubtedly raised the fighting 
value of our troops but only for so long as the equipment is maintained in a thor- 
oughly efficient condition. If the equipment should fail, and the unit be forced to 
rely upon its much reduced man power, unassisted by mechanical aids, disaster 
might follow. The administrative services in the field, therefore, are faced with 
the problem of how to maintain by :mmediate repair or replacement, an immense 
quantity of technical equipment of diverse design, such equipment being essential 
to the fighting efficiency of the troops. 


Various solutions to this problem are outlined in this well-written little book, 
which we warmly commend to our readers. 


The Territorial Army To-day. By Colonel J. K. Dunlop, Asst. Adjutant- 
General of the Territorial Army. (Adam & Charles Black). 2s. 6d. 


The author has succeeded in compressing into a little volume, a great deal of 
interesting information about the Territorial Army. He makes the point that there 
are certain dangers inherent in the phrase, so frequently used to-day, ‘‘ There is 
only one Army now.” 

He emphasizes that although this saying may be true enough from a tactical 
point of view, it is entirely unsafe to suggest that arguments, which can safely be 
applied to the Regular Army, are also relevant to the Territorial Army. There are, 
and always will be, very wide differences between the Regular and the Territorial 
Army systems. What these differences are, we leave to our readers to find out for 
themselves. 


We can specially recommend this book to all those officers of the Regular Army, 
who have or are likely to have associations with the Territorials. 


Infantry in Battle. (Garrett & Massie, Richmond, Virginia). Copyright by the 
Infantry Journal Incorporated of Washington. $3. 

This work, which has been compiled by the Military History and Publications 
Section of the Infantry School of the American Army, runs into some four hundred 
pages and is divided into twenty-seven chapters. Each chapter has for its heading 
either a principle of war (Chapter 8 “‘Surprise’’), a phase of battle, (Chapter 20 
“The advance to the attack’), a branch of Staff work, (Chapter 11 ‘“‘Orders’’), ora 
moral quality, (Chapter 27 ‘‘Optimism and Tenacity’’). Each chapter commences 
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with a quotation from American, French or German text books, followed by a 
few general remarks on the subject under discussion and, finally, by a number of 
examples taken from the Great War. 


The examples are culled from personal monographs by American, French or 
German officers, from the French Révue d’infantrie or from other French war 
writings, from German war publications or from lectures given at the Infantry 
School and in a few cases from the British Official History of the Great War. The 
examples are followed by a short discussion generally incorporating the personal 
experiences and views of some of the commanders or subordinate leaders who took 
part in the operation selected as an example, and the chapter closes with deductions 
and lessons. 

The book is written in simple and clear English and the examples generally are 
varied and aptly chosen. As a result it not only possesses a military value but 
makes pleasant reading; while the fact that it is written for the benefit of the 
American Army, so closely akin to our own in its outlook and in the problems which 
it has to face, makes it particularly interesting for the student of modern British 
infantry employment and tactics. Furthermore since the lessons drawn are gener- 
ally in accordance with the teaching of our own official handbooks, in addition to 
being interesting, the work can be of real practical instructional value to British 
infantry units. 


The writer of this review knows of one infantry battalion in which the book is 
in constant use for the training of young officers and senior non-commissioned 
officers. The method adopted is to select an example, assign roles to various 
officers and non-commissioned officers, and then go through the example as a 
play with the assistance of an epidiascope, a sand table or a blackboard sketch. 
This form of teaching is both popular and instructive and adds a touch of originality 
to the ordinary stereotyped infantry training methods. 


REGIMENTAL HISTORIES 


The Ninth Queen’s Royal Lancers, 1715-1936. By Major E. W. Sheppard, 
O.B.E., M.C., p.s.c. (Gale & Polden, Ltd.). 30s. 


This book, which is of wide historical interest, depicts the life of the regiment 
from its raising as Wynn’s Dragoons, in 1715, down to the present day. 

When the regiment mobilized in 1914, Lieut.-Colonel D. G. M. Campbell, later 
General Sir David Campbell, K.C.B., Governor and Commander-in-Chief, Malta, 
in an address to all ranks, epitomized the great deeds of the regiment and recalled 
how, in the Indian Mutiny, it had won more V.C’s. than any other unit and had 
received, by the order of the Viceroy, the unique distinction of a salute of twenty- 
one guns. ‘‘ You are going forth to the war,”’ he ended, “‘ with the greatest traditions 
to uphold.’”’ The value of these traditions was rapidly established, for within a 
week, the regiment was in the thick of the fighting at Mons and Captain Francis 
Grenfell of The Ninth had earned one of the earliest V.C’s of the war. 


The cavalry on the Western Front were, for the most part, constrained to 
fight dismounted, while opportunities for shock action occurred but rarely. It fell 
to the regiment, however, to provide one of the best known examples of mounted 
action, when, on 7th September, 1914, at Moncel, half a squadron, lead personally 
by Lieut.-Colonel Campbell, charged and dispersed a squadron of the ist Guard 
Dragoons of the German Army. 
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Gas IN THE NEXT War. By Major General Sir H. Thuillier. 8vo. (Geoffrey 
Bles). 5s. 

DISGRACE ABOUNDING. By Douglas Reed. 8vo. (Jonathan Cape). tos. 6d. 

MEIN Kampr. By Adolf Hitler. 8vo. (Hurst & Blackett, Ltd.) 8s. 6d. 

ENGLAND—THE ARBITER. By H. W. Moxon. 8vo. (Hutchinson). 5s. 

RECORDS AND REACTIONS, 1856-1939. By the Earl of Midleton, K.P. 8vo. 
(John Murray). 12s. 6d. 

HALDANE, 1915-1928. By Sir F. Maurice. 8vo. (Faber & Faber). 18s. 

SPANISH TRAGEDY. By E. A. Peers. 8vo. (Methuen). tos. 6d. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND COMMONWEALTH. By Sir John 
Marriott. 8vo. (Nicholson & Watson). 12s. 6d. Presented. 

A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS AND PROVERBS. By J. K. Moorhead and Charles 
Lee. 8vo. (J.M. Dent & Sons). 5s. (Reference). 

War AND Peace. Essays IN PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALysIS. By William Brown. 
8vo. (Adam & Charles Black). 5s. Presented. 

THE FALL OF THE RussIAN Monarcuy. By Bernard Pares. 8vo. (Jonathan 
Cape). 18s. 

LIFE OF AN IRISH SOLDIER. REMINISCENCES OF GENERAL SIR ALEXANDER GODLEY, 
8vo. (John Murray). 12s. 6d. 

PoLaNnD: Kry To Europe. By R.L. Buell. 8vo. (Jonathan Cape). tos. 6d. 

War, PEACE AND CHANGE. By J. F. Dulles. 8vo. (Harper & Brothers). 7s. 6d, 

POLITICAL AND STRATEGIC INTERESTS OF THE UNITED KINGDom. An Outline by a 
Study Group of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 8vo. (Oxford 
University Press). 7s. 6d. 

SouTH EasTERN EuROPE: A POLITICAL AND Economic SuRVEyY, Prepared by the 
Information Department of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 8vo. 
(Oxford University Press). 5s. 

AN EMPIRE PREPARED. By D. Cowie. 8vo. (Allen & Unwin). 6s. Presented. 

THE SPIRIT AND STRUCTURE OF GERMAN Fascism. By R. A. Brady. 8vo. 
(Gollancz, 1937). 12s. 6d. 

SOUTH wITH Scott. By Admiral Sir E. R.G. R. Evans, K.C.B. 8vo. (Collins). 2s. 

My YEARS IN GERMANY. By Martha Dodd. 8vo. (Victor Gollancz). 10s. 6d. 

InstpE Asta. By J.Gunther. 8vo. (Hamish Hamilton). 12s. 6d. 
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SURVIVAL THROUGH WAR AND REVOLUTION IN Russia. By D. Fedotoff White. 
8vo. (Humphrey Milford). 12s. 6d. 

THE GERMAN COLONIALCLAIM. By The Rt.Hon.L.S.Amery. 8vo. (Chambers). 
7s. 6d. 

A BrigeF HIisToRY OF OUR Own TimEs. By Ramsay Muir. 8vo. (George Philip 
& Son). 1935. 58. 6d. 

STEP By STEP: 1936-1939. By The Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill. 8vo. 
(Thornton Butterworth). 12s. 6d. 

CHINA AT WaR. By Freda Utley. 8vo. (Faber & Faber). 12s. 6d. 

GERMANY’S REVOLUTION OF DeEsTRUCTION. By Hermann Rauschnig.  8vo. 
(Heinemann), tos. 6d. 


NAVAL 


THE First COMMISSION OF H.ML.S. “‘CaLLiopPE,’’ JANUARY 25TH, 1887—APRIL 30TH, 
1890. By Captain E. W. Swan, R.N.V.R. 8vo. (Andrew Reid & Co., 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne). Presented by the Author. 

WE Dive at Dawn. By Lieut.-Commander K. Edwards, R.N. 8vo. (Rich & 
Cowan, Ltd.). 12s. 6d. 

Putt ToGETHER! MEMOIRS OF THE LATE ADMIRAL SiR Lewis BayLy. 8vo. 
(Harrap). 15s. Presented. 

ADVENTURES ASHORE AND AFLOAT. By Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger Keyes. 
8vo. (Harrap). 18s. Presented. 

Uneasy Oceans. By Lieut.-Commander K. Edwards. 8vo. (G. Routledge & 
Sons, Ltd.). 15s. Presented. 

THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF JOHN EARL OF SANDWICH, First LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY, 
1771-1782. Vol. Il. 1781-1782. Edited by G. R. Barnes and J. H. Owen. 
8vo. (Navy Records Society). Presented. 

ENGLAND’S SEA OFFICERS. THE STORY OF THE NAVAL PROFESSION. By M. Lewis. 
8vo. (Allen & Unwin). tos. 6d. Presented. 

THE RIs—E OF AMERICAN NAvAL Power. By H. & M. Sprout. (Princetown 
University Press). $3.75. 


MILITARY 


THE TERRITORIAL IN THE NEXT WaR. By Colonel W. E. Green. 8vo. (Geoffrey 
Bles). 5s. 

INCIDENTS OF CAMP LIFE. PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN IN THE CRIMEA. By Robert 
Fenton. Fo. (Agnew & Sons, Manchester 1856). Presented by the Trustees 
of the Wellcome Museum. 

THE MILITARY STRENGTH OF THE Powers. By Max Werner. 8vo. (Gollancz). 
7s. 6d. 

On ACTIVE SERVICE. By Brig.-General W. W. Seymour. 8vo. (G. Bell & Sons, 

Ltd.). 12s. 6d. Presented. 
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HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. MILITARY OPERATIONS FRANCE AND BELGIvUM, 1918. 
Vol. III. May—Juty: THE GERMAN DIVERSION OFFENSIVES AND THE FIRST 
ALLIED COUNTER-OFFENSIVE. Compiled by Brigadier General Sir James E. 
Edmonds. 8vo. (Macmillan & Co.) 12s. 6d. Presented. 


MarsHAL Focu. By Cyril Falls. 8vo. (Blackie & Son.) 5s. Presented. 


THE ARMIES OF THE FIRST FRENCH REPUBLIC, 1797-1799. By R. W. Phipps. 
8vo. (Oxford University Press). 21s. Presented. 


INFANTRY IN BATTLE. (Second Edition, revised). (‘Infantry Journal,’’ Washing- 
ton, D.C.) 


THE TERRITORIAL ARMy To-pay. By Colonel J. K. Dunlop. 8vo. (A. & C. 
Black). 2s. 6d. 


Lorp KITCHENER. By Lieut.-Colonel H. G. de Watteville. 8vo. (Blackie). 53s, 
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THE 1/4TH BATTALION THE WILTSHIRE REGIMENT, 1914-1919. By Lieutenant G. 
Blick. 8vo. (Butler & Tanner, Ltd.). 3s. 6d. Presented by Major 
E. A. Mackay. (Reference). 


THE STORY OF THE IMPERIAL LIGHT HORSE IN THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR, 1899-1902. 
By G.F.Gibson. 8vo. 1937. Presented by Captain S. J. Parker, M.C., D.C.M. 
(Reference). 


THE NINTH QUEEN’s Royat LANCERS, 1715-1936. By Major E. W. Sheppard. 
Cr. 8vo. (Gale & Polden, Ltd.) 30s. Presented. (Reference). 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIGEST OF SERVICES OF THE IOTH BOMBAY LIGHT INFANTRY. 
Compiled by Lieut.-Colonel L. F. Heath and Lieutenant H.C. B. Dann. 8vo. 
(G. Claridge & Co., Bombay, 1938). Presented by Lieut.-Colonel T. H. 
Boss, M.C., and the Officers 3rd Battalion 5th Mahratta Light Infantry. 
(Reference). 


A History OF THE FourTH BATTALION THE SEAFORTH HIGHLANDERS. WITH SOME 
ACCOUNT OF THE MILITARY ANNALS OF Ross, THE FENCIBLES, THE VOLUNTEERS 
AND OF THE HoME DEFENCE AND RESERVE BATTALIONS, 1914-1919. Compiled 
by Lieut.-Colonel M. M. Haldane. 8vo. (H. F. & G. Witherby.) Presented 
by Lieut.-Colonel R. Shoolbred, C.M.G., T.D. (Reference). 


YOuTH OF YESTERYEAR : CAMPAIGNS, BATTLES, SERVICES AND EXPLOITS OF THE 
GLasGow TERRITORIALS IN THE Last GREAT War. By I. S. Monro. 8vo. 
(William Lodge & Co.) 2s. 6d. (Reference). 
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An Empire Prepared 
by DONALD COWIE. Foreword by Lord Lloyd 


E. “| think it a most illuminating and valuable book on this vital 
subject, and can only hope that it will be as widely studied and 
digested as it deserves.’’—Major-General Sir Ernest D. Swinton, 


dai Chichele Professor of Military History in the University of 
Oxford. 6s. net 
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c. Air Strategy for Britons 

58. by “AJAX’”’ 


The author has flown both bomber and fighter and at present 
administers one-twelfth of Britain in a certain capacity under the 
crown. He explains what strategical defence and tactical offence 


G. amount to; constructively criticizes Britain’s air defences and 

and attacks the official British view that ‘‘the bomber will always 
get through.” 3s. 6d. net 
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England’s Sea-Officers 
by MICHAEL LEWIS 


The intriguing story of the Naval Profession, its origins and its 


T. growth from earliest times to the present day, written by the 
y. Professor of History at Greenwich. The heroes are not individuals 
: like Nelson and Blake, but the Admiral, the Captain, the 
AE Lieutenant, etc. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net 
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d National Reserves for 
re Safety and Stabilization 


by L. ST. CLARE GRONDONA 


“All will agree with Mr. Harrod’s statement in the preface that 
Mr. Grondona’s plan should receive widespread and immediate 
attention.’’—The Times. 

‘It should be studied closely by every citizen who thinks seriously 
about the economic problems of the present emergency.’’— 
Financial Times. 7s. 6d. net 
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THE SOCIETY FOR NAUTICAL RESEARCH 


(Founded 1910) 


Patron : 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G., K.T., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. 


THE OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY : 

To encourage research into nautical antiquities, into matters relating to seafaring 
and ship-building in all ages and among all nations, into the language and customs of 
the sea, and into other subjects of nautical interest. 

The Society has erected a Monument to the Van de Veldes in St. James’s, Piccadilly; 
raised £107,000 to save Nelson’s Flagship and has superintended the restoration of 
H.M.S. “VICTORY” to her appearance at Trafalgar; paved the way to the establish- 
ment of a National Maritime Museum at Greenwich and a Victory Museum at Ports- 
mouth; organised Exhibitions of Nelson Relics and Naval Prints, etc., at the Guildhall, 
Whitechapel, Plymouth, Birkenhead and Hull; and issued sundry periodical publica- 
tions dealing with Nautical Archeology, including a cheap set of official plans (ten 
in number) for building a model of H.MLS. “Victory.” 


The annual subscription of one guinea entitles members to receive admission tickets 
to H.M.S. “Victory,” “The Mariner’s Mirror” (an illustrated quarterly journal of over 
100 pages), the Annual Report (100-200 pp. illustrated); to attend the Annual Meetings, 
which have been held at the Royal United Service Institution, Trinity House and the 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich, and the Annual Lectures which have been held at 
the Fishmongers’, Clothworkers’, Salters’ and Drapers’ Halls and have dealt with 
“The Great Harry,” Primitive Craft, Samuel Pepys, Coastal Craft, Harrison’s Time- 
keepers, and Flags in Marine Art. 

For particulars of membership apply to— 


THE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM, GREENWICH, S.E.10 











The Society for Army Historical Research 


HIS Society was founded in 1921, with the object of 

encouraging research into Army Antiquities, matters con- 
nected with Regimental Histories, Uniforms, Dress and Equip- 
ment of the past, Old Military Customs and Traditions, the 
Art of War in bygone days, Pictures, Prints, Medals and Relics, 
and similar subjects of interest. 


The Society publishes a quarterly Journal and occasional 
Monographs, copies of which are sent, post free, to all Members. 
“Notes, Questions and Replies’’ form a prominent 
feature (occupying about one-third of the Journal), with the 
object of fostering a spirit of enquiry into the history of the 
Army. 
All interested in the History of the Army, civilians as well as soldiers, are 


invited to join and to contribute articles. Libraries, Clubs, Societies and 
Regiments may, through their representatives, be admitted to Membership. 


Annual Subscription £1 Is. Od. 
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King Edward VII Convalescent Home for Officers 
OSBORNE, EAST COWES, ISLE OF WIGHT 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Convalescent, Cowes."' Telephone Number: Cowes 251 


Osborne is open for the reception of convalescent 
Officers, both serving and retired, of the Royal 
Navy, Royal Marines, Army, Royal Air Force, 
Royal Indian Marine and Indian Army, and 
Cadets of these Services, when recommended by 
their respective departments, to whom applications 
for admission should be addressed. 


The charges are as follows :— 

Cadets and certain other Subordinate Officers and 
Officers on Half Pay iv a 4/6 per diem 
All other Officers... lee dud 6/- per diem 


Copies of the booklet relating to Osborne can be obtained direct from the 
House Governor, Osborne House, East Cowes, Isle of Wight. 
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